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PREFACE. 



A STATEMENT of the facts in which this 
book began may gratify the curiosity of 
some of its readers. While gathering materials 
for a History of Friendship* I was often struck 
both by the small number of recorded examples 
of the sentiment among women, which were dis- 
covered in my researches, and by the common- 
ness of the expressed belief, that strong natural 
obstacles make friendship a comparatively fee- 
ble and rare experience with them. Spurred by 
further thought, as well as by many talks, I kept 
on exploring the subject. At length, so much 
matter was mustered that I determined to insert 
in my work a distinct chapter on the Friendships 
of Women. Still the subject grew in interest for 
me, and the bulk of historic illustration swelled 
beyond the siae of a chapter. Then I decided to 
make a little treatise of it by itself. 
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Tin FRITACI. 

Tht principle and sentiment of friendship de- 
serve ■ much larger share of the attention givvn, 
alike in the life and the literature of our timet to 
the passion of love. One would infer from most 
of the popular writings of the day, that love is 
the only emotion worthy of notice. But surely 
there are to human nature other feelings, which 
demand far more culture than they generally re- 
ceive, — feelings which really play an important 
part in human life, and which ought to play a still 
more important part. Am I deceived in thinking, 
that, in particular, the place of friendship in the 
lives of women is a subject which, if soundly 
discussed, and set forth with mastery and sym- 
pathy, may give precious guidance, comfort, and 
inspiration to thousands of imbittered and lan- 
guishing souls? Will not the large number, 
who are denied the satisfactions of impassioned 
knrc, be grateful for a book which shows them 
what rich and noble resources they may find in 
this widely different, though closely kindred, sen- 
limcat? Is not such a book especially needed at 
the present time? 

In method of treatment, I have, without neg- 
lectiog moral analyns or reflective cxpoutioo. 



given greater prominence to biographic nnrrntivc, 
a living presentation of instances from which the 
reader may draw the bclitting lessons of the topic, 
and apply them for personal profit. Poetry, it 
has been said, is balm on the wounds of non-ful- 
filment in our lives. When our own experience 
and imagination are wanting in that balm, we 
must borrow it from others. If we muse, with 
open heart, on the enthusiastic dreams and frui- 
tions of more richly imp.is.sioncd or more hap- 
pily placed natures, the contagious glow of their 
affections may enkindle ours. Tliis is one of the 
highest uses of art, — a use which puts on artists 
the duly of setting before their patrons sights of 
righteousness and bliss, trust and peace, rather 
than sights of wretchedness, wrangling, doubt, 
and error. 

In conjoined importance and interest, to those 
who have a taste for it, no other study can com- 
pare with the study of human nature and human 
experience, as illustrated in individual examples. 
If the students are curious as to the secrets of 
greatness, and are emulous of excellence, the 
attraction is enhanced when they deal with per- 
sona of extraordinary powers and careers. It 
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then becomes fascinating. Beautiful and noble 
characters can find nothing so enchanting as a 
beautiful and noble character. It was truly said 
by Vauvenarguesy " Sooner or later, we enjoy only 
souls."* These pages will present portrayals of a 
large number of charming souls, with accounts of 
their happiest experiences. For our poor human 
hearty there will always be a bewitchment about 
the memories of those persons who were either 
remarkable for their power of drawing affection 
or were signalized by their enjoyment of the boon. 
Many a rare character, otherwise long ago con- 
sumed in the alembic of time, will long continue 
to be fondly singled out and studied. So when 
the famous Marchioness of Salisbury was acci- 
dentally burned to death, the skeleton was known 
as hers only by the jewels with which she had 
been decked. 

It may be dangerous to overlook ignorantly 
what is false and hateful in society ; but it is per* 
nicaons to pick out such objects for exclusive or 
permanent scrutiny. The most wholesome results 
are likely to be secured by the fastening of our 
prevailingly on what is true and fair and 
in our fellow-beings. Such a choice will 
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commend itself to tlie best spirits ; for, while it is 
the spontaneous movement of a mc«nn nature to 
contract and swoop, a generous nature prefers 
to expand and soar. The vulture pounces on rot- 
tenness with a cry of obscene satisfaction ; but the 
lark seeks the sunrise with a song of worship. 
So let the ingenuous mind, studying luiinan char- 
acter and life, bestow a shunning glance at evil, a 
fixed gaze on good. So, sliould any one wish to 
write a history of the enmities of women, for 
which, doubtless, the materials are ample, I will- 
ingly yield him the task, appropriating only the 
privilege of doing justice to their friendships. 

In tlie present volume, my first and constant 
purpose has been boldly to state tlie truth just 
as it is, — to do justice to the facts of tlic sub- 
ject. My second purpose has been to be of 
use, — to give help and comfort. In whatever 
degree poetry and ideal sentiment may be ac- 
companiments, neither of them has in any sense 
been made an aim of the work. While freely 
allowing his mind to shine into his pen, and his 
heart to flow through it, the writer has adopted 
every precaution to prevent or correct all those 
refractions of ignorance and prejudice, and all 
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that coloring of morbid sentifnentality, which 
would stand in the way of truth and use. In 
treating such a theme as friendship, the worst 
dangers are hardness and levity on the one ex- 
treme, exaggeration and mawkishness on the 
other, and cowardice and squeamishness be- 
tween. These faults, it is hoped, are not 
chargeable on the following pages. 

This book is a book of goodness. It is devoted 
to the nurture of those benign virtues which it so 
plainly shows waiting on and winning the best 
beauty and joy of the world. Small causes can 
bring about great effects, when time and facts 
tconspire to help them. A cocoanut, tossed by 
\he waves into a little sand on a rock amidst the 
ocean, has been known to strike root, and to form 
the centre of a luxuriant island of palms. Un- 
able to look for any such striking result from the 
influence of this work, I shall be happy, indeed, 
if the power of the examples to which I have here 
given voice shall demonstrate the other side of 
the deep thought penned by Shakespeare:— 

OiM good deed, djiiif tongueleM* 
Slaoghltn a UMOMnd walUng upon Uiat 
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FRIENDSHIPS OF WOMEN. 



INTRODUCTION. 

nPHE peculiar mission of woman, it has been said, 
A u to be a wife and niolhcr. Is it not as tnily 
'• . •• ir mission of mitn to be a Inishaml and 
' • » ' f she is called to add to tiic happiness 

I V • of lier husband, he is called to add to the 
» iV-ii^-a and worth of his wife. Tliey are alike 
bound to protect and educate their children. And 
the other duUes — the private improvement of self 
and the public improvement of society— rest on them 
In common. The assertion, then, that tlie distinctive 
office of woman is to be the helpmeet of man, does 
not imply that she ought to be legally or morally 
any more subserxient to him than he to her ; for tlie 
supreme duty of a woman, as of every other human 
hcing, is, through the perfecting of her own natui^ 
as a child of God, to fulfil her personal destiny in 
the universe. 

To love, to marr)-, Co rear a family,— is by no means 
an entire statement of the obligations and privileges 
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of women : bcciiuae no woman always has lovcri hus- 
lMiml« or children ; many fail to have nil of Ihcm in 
succession; and a Tew never have either or them. 
In some of these cases the domestic appointment of 
woman is defeated ; but her personal destiny may still 
be achieved. The qualities of her soul and the frui- 
tions of her lifCf as a free individual, may be perfected 
hi spile of this rchitive mutilation in her lot 

The gfowlnff desire in our time for show and luxury, 
the increase of the excitements of publicity, the sen- 
sational literature of fiction, which is absorbing an 
tver4affer share of attention from the more sensitive 
portioa of the feminine public, — these cauKS are con- 
centrating an undue interest on the passion of 
la tho almost exclusive theme of plays, noveli 
One cobsequence is an exaggeration of the ; > • ^ 
should be played by this sentiment in the ex . r 
of the individual. It comes to be the engrossii.^ auu- 
jed of regard. Life is considered a failure, unless it 
contains love, followed by marriage ; yet it must often 
be deprived of this experience. 

In the most civilized countries, especially in their 
brilliant capitals, a higher and higher ratio of women 
misa of happy love and marriage. There never were so 
many morally baflkd, uneasy, and complaining women 
on the earth as now ; because never before did the ca- 
pacities of intelligence and aflection so greatly exceed 
Ihdr gratifications. New perceptions are the scouU of 
fieah desires s fresh desires precede their own fulfilment: 
a Just reconcilUition is a slow, historic process. The 
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INTRODUCTION. 3 

lives of a multitude of women all around us contain 
a large element of unsuccessful outward or inwnrd 
ambitions, — vain attempts and prayers. This drives 
tliem back upon themselves, into a der)>rr niul sadder 
seclusion than thaf naturally imposed by their housrs 
keeping and - tlicir historic withdrawinent from tlio 
bustling businesses of the world. In that silent retire- 
ment, in tliousands of instances, a tragedy not less 
severe than unobtnisivo is enacted, — tlie tr.igetly of 
the lonely and breaking heart. An obscure mist of 
siglis extiales out of tlie solittule of women in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The pro|)ortionatc numl>er of examples of virtuous 
love, completing itself in marriage, will probably 
diminish, and the relative examples of defeated or of 
unlawful love increase, until we reach some new phase 
of civilisation, with l>etter liarmonixed social arrange- 
ments, — arrangements both more economical and more 
tnithful. In the mean time, every thing which tends 
to inflame the exclusive passion of love, to stimulate 
thought u|)on it, or to ma^n^ify its imagined import- 
ance, contributes so much to enhance the misery of its 
withholding or loss, and thus to augment an evil 
already lamentably extensive and severe. 

Now, the most healthful and eflcctive antidote for 
the evils of an extravagant passion is to call into action 
neutralizing or supplementary passions ; to balance the 
excess of one power by stimulating weaker powers, and 
fixing attention on them ; to assuage disappointments 
in one direction by securing gratifications in another. 
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4 THK mtBNDtlllPS or WOMEN. 

Accordingly, the offices of friendship in the lives of 
^omen,— lives often so secluded, impoverished, and 
selMevouring, — is a subject of emphatic timeliness; 
promising, if proi>crly treated, to yicUl lessons of no 
slight practical value. This vein of sentiment h.i8 suf- 
fered unmerited neglect among us. No other vein of 
sentiment in human nature, perhaps, has so much need 

to he cherished. 

In the lives of women, friendship is,— First, the guide 
to love ; a preliminary stage in the natural develop- 
men! of affection. Secondly, It is the ally of love ; 
the distributive tendrils ami branches to the root and 
trunk of affection. Thirdly, It is, in some cases, the 
purified fulfilment and repose into which love subsides, 
or rises. Fourthly, It Is, in other cases, tlie comforting 
aobstitute for love. A just display of these points, in 
the light of an accurate analysis, aidetl by the appro- 
priate learning, can hardly fail to repay the study it 
will require. The insight Into the nature and the 
worfchig of the affections, to be secured by a careful 
study of the subject, should be a precious acquisition 
of knowledge easily convertible into power. Tlie 
activity of the sympatliies enkindled by tracing the 
biographical sketches of a large number of the richest 
and most winsome examples of feminine friendship 
pffTserved for us in history, should bestow a rare pleas- 
ure* And the plain directions to be deduced from the 
discussion and the narratives should fiimish a store of 
its^tnictkm for the wiser guidance of personal experi* 
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The writer, as he is about to intnist his book upon 
that current of literature which flows by the doors of 
all the intelligent, bearing its offerings to their hands, 
is quite aware that tlie subject of the rights and the 
wrongs, the joys and the griefs, the hopes and the fears, 

. the duties and the plans, belonging to Uie outer and 
inner life of womankind in tlie present age, happens 

* just now to be one of the chief matters of popular 
interest and agitation. This, however, has had no 
influence in leading him to treat the subject. It has 
long been in his mind. He has been drawn to investi- 
gate it and write on it simply by its intrinsic attractions 
for him. But the extent and earnestness with which 
the p<iblic mind is pre-occupied by the social and 
political discussions of the theme, going on in all 
quarters, much increase the diflliculty of treating it,^ 
MS is here proposed, — from the scholarly, moral, and 
experimental point of view, with perfect candor and 

. calmness, and with a careful avoidance of prejudices, 

■ exaggerations, and declamatory appeals. Demagogues 
and partisans, who seek |)ersonal notoriety or other 
ends of private passion, naturally try to produce effect 
by the use of pungent epigrams, o%'erstrained trifles, 
extravagant views, and sophistical arguments, fitted to 
play on the biases, piques, and ignorances of tliosc 
whose attention they can gain. All this obviously 
adds to the hardness of the task imposed on him who 
would steer dear of e%xry extremity, and keep in the 
golden mean of truth and use. Such a one is also 
least likely to secure popuUr praise. The extreme 
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condusioiMi peppery rhetoric, and pauionale dcclama* 
tion of the leaden on lioih sidcst wlio aim at •eniation 
and victory, are turett to awalccn the cntluiftiatin of llto 
ntremiati, who always direct the admiring gaze of 
their parasitet to the favorite rcpretentativet of thcii 
own party, ^ their aoom to the favorite rcprcaentativca 
of the other party. But under auch circumstancet, by 
as much as the moderation of im|Kirtiality and of a 
patient search for the exact truth is hard to be kept, 
and onlikdy lo win popularity, it is the more a duty, 
and the surer to bear good fruits of service to the 
public 

There is a fashionable habit of laughing or sneering 
al the illusions of the young,— > a habit usually mistimed 
and injurious. For an illusion is as real as a truth* 
Every phenomenon implies truth, however incorrectly 
it nay lie understood. An illusion is, in fact, but a 
reality misinterpreted. Harmless, joy-brecding illu- 
sions are the magic coloring of our existence. They 
shoald be cultivated rather than rudely driven away. 
The dry critic who daily labors, and with success, to 
destroy them, may be knowing ; but he is not wise. 
Bwfy seeming acquisition really impoverishes him. 
The noble Mendelssohn once said, ** Life without 
iUusiona is only death." The illusions of high and 
pifklcss hearts are the blessed hopes created by gcner* 
MS diths fastening on the better aspects of truth. 
They are lo oor experience what the tremulous iridcs^ 
seafie ia to the neck of the dove. To allow, as we 
pvw old« a sinister gate at the sterner aspects of truth 
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to banish llicsc rich and kindly illusions, is a wretched 
fully, however much it mi\y cIrcM HmK ns wifrilom. 
There are lures and deceits, enchanting at an enrly 
period, which, at a later one, ouj^lit to be out^p^wn,— • 
seen throtigh and left behind, — but not with arid and 
scofling conceit. The wny to escaiie sndness, when the 
li^ht of one beautiful promise aAcr another goes out, 
is to kindle in pLicc thereof the li^lit of one glorious 
reality after another. If the gathered ex|Krietice we 
carry at e%'ening renders worthless many things we 
prized in the mominj;, it should also give precioiisnc^s 
to many things unvalued then. When the fallen torch 
of ambition has smouldered into blackness, we ought to 
make the eternal star of religion our guide. To tike 
spiritual treasures away witiiout replacing them by 
better ones is rohliery. The c}nical authors who deal 
chiefly in ridicule and satire, or in what they call solid 
facts,— > the alternate levity and bitterness of whose 
writings tend to destroy all ingenuous faith and glow- 
i;ig aflection, all magnanimous sympathies and ho|KS, 
— seem to me to be engage<l in as miserable a business 
as those African hunters who train falcons to dart on 
gaselles, and pick out their beautiful eyes. The illu- 
siveness of life that results from teeming love and trust 
is as a mist of gold siAed into the atmospliere, through 
which all the objects of our regard loom, colossal and 
glittering. As we advance in years, we should indeed 
learn to recognise, and make allowance for, this refrac- 
tion and these tints, but without ceasing to enjoy the 
beautiful aggrandisement they ))estow. When there la 
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danger that a character will melt into a mere muth 
of ungirt feelings, the astringent and bracing use of 
satire is fit Tiie application of a fleering nonchalance 
or of a jibing scorn to a soul of strong and ardent acnti- 
ment« is unfit A certain divinity ahould hedge every 
manifcatation of truatful aflcction, even though it be 
miajudged. It ia for the moat part profane to acolT an 
ovcratrctched or miaplaced admiration : it calla rulhcr 
for a conaiderate inatruction which ahall tenderly aet it 
right It ia inaipidity of the fcclinga that givca riae to 
aentimentality, aa, when the tongue ia diaordercd, we 
ate alwaya tr)ing it The cure of that inaipidity ia to 
direct upon it the enei^y of an objective carncatncaa, 
a current of poaitivc faith and love. No negative tfcat* 
nent, of tndiflerenc<» or of contcmptt can avail. Senti- 
nenUlity, frosen under tlie cutting breath of deriaion, 
nesembica that loatliaome ice-lake of poiaon in the 
Scandinavian hell. Sentimentality, fired by the glori* 
wa contagion of aelf-forgctful admiration and loyaltyi 
a raiaed into acntimcnti or even divinized into enthu- 
lasm. 

The author will devote hia beat endeavor to do juat* 
Dt la both aides of the subject treated in his book, 
ikinf warning from the partisans who fix an exclu* 
Ive attratioQ on that aspect of it which they respec- 
Teiy prefer. He will try to set down such true 
Moffata ia such a pure spirit, as, inatead of drying 
p hi Ma readers the springs of generous faith, and 

them of all romantic expectation, will 
at the end with a higher estimate of the 
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worth of human nature and of the sweetness of human 
life. 

Ever so correct a perception of what we dcspiac and 
detest leavca our moral rank undetermined; but the 
meaaure of what we love and admire ia the mcnsurc of 
our own worth. It ahould never lie forgotten, tlint the 
most delicate and enduring pleaaurea we enjoy arc 
thoae we give. It ahould alwaya lie rcmcmbcre<l, 
that, while the proud demand honor, and the humble 
acck aympathy, there ia a aclf*rcapcctful aflcction, 
neither haughty nor cringing, which will alwaya earn 
honor, but never atoop to aak it, — • nlwaya enjoy aym- 
pathy, but never be dependent on it Thia whole 
book ia a dcmonatration of the truth, that, however 
much woman may need deliverance from some out- 
ward trials and dtsabililics, her grand want is a freer, 
deeper, richer, holier, inwani life. Ix?t her, if alie ao 
pleaae, reach out for tlic ballot,^ enter on a larger 
range of work and rcaponaibility. But let her not be 
blind to the truth, that her foremoat, weighticat ncctl ia 
a more thorough intellectual poaacaaion and moral fuU 
fitment of heraelf, leading to a doacr union with frienda 
and an alMolute aurrendcr to God. 

The juat formula for the aima of woman, aa it seems ^ 
to me, is neither, on the one hand, limitation to do- 
mestic life ; nor, on the other hand, devotion to public 
life as an end ; but, dedication to tlie duties and jo>*s 
of fiimily and social life, and to tlie nurture of the per- 
sonal inner life, as the* true ends, and a free participa- 
tion in the grand interests of public life, as a meaaa 
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t porifyiiif the domestic and the inner life from sel^ 
ih littlencftscs, and enriching the experience of the 
ndiYidual with tlie wide obligations and hopes of 
lumanity at large. Not domestic life alone ; not ptil> 
k life alone : not merely domestic life and public life 
ogether ; but domestic life and public life, for the sake 
i the personal inner life, purified and aggrandised by 
be ideal appropriation of the essential experience and 
irogresa of the whole world. This, with such allow- 
mces as the distinction of sex really requires, should 
« the aim of evefj woman as well as of every man. 
r this view be correct, it is plain how great and vital 
m ioteical it gives to the theme of the present work, 
^tk€ frumd$kips of women; since the very ground 
Md gist of ft noble friendship is the cultivation in 
XMsmon of the personal inner lives of those who parw 
ake in k, tfieir mutual reflectkm of souls and joint 
Iwrii^ of experience inciting them to a consUnt bet- 
of Oeir being and their happiness. 
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HAVE WOMEN NO FRIENDSHIPS f 

OOMB men think women unfitted for friendship. 
^^ Feminine hearts are so complex, changeable, 
elusive, that the bi-lief has liad great currency among 
themselves as well as with their critics. In comparing 
the two sexes in this particular, many persons com- 
mit a gross error by overlooking the fact that there are 
all kinds and degrees of feminine characters, not less 
than of masculine. When Heine says, *M will not 
affirm that women have no character ; rather they have 
a new one every day," he means precisely what Pope 
meant by the fanMMis couplet in his poem on the Char- 
acters of Women : -~ 

Nothing to true m what yoo once let fall, 
* Most women teve no character* at all*' 

This want of character is held by many thoughtful men 
for what Coleridge asserted it to be, ^ the perfection of 
a woman ; as tasteleuness proves the purity of water; 
transparency, that of glass. Plausible ground for this 
view is furnished by the fact, that the perfection of 
fine and noble manners— 'the peculiar province of 
feminine genius— consists in the absence of egotism, 
in that chaste and lustrous exuberance of sympathetic 
Joy which results from the opposite of all personal 
domination; namely, spontaneous oUdiemco to the 
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irhole law of duty. Nevertheless, tlic opinion is un« 
KMind; parllj untrue, partly inadequate. It results 
rrom the despotic selfhood of man, who wishes not to 
reflect another, but only to be reflected. The absence 
>f fixed individuality makes one a readier mirror ; and 
nan, as tlie historic master, desires the woman who 
:oiirrDnts him to be, at least apparently, the yielding 
subject of his will. But since woman is an indei)en<- 
lent being, endowed with a separate responsibleness, 
^ has a distinct personal destiny to fulfil as much as 
»e has, and sliould be granted an equal freedom of 
individuality. 

The perfection of a \voman in the sight of God is 
Mie thing: her irresistible charmingncss to selfish 
nan may l>e quite another thing. If the latter requires 
I soft compliance, involving the absence of will, the 
bnner is not irreconcilable with the firmest constancy 
if individual traits ; and, in fact, women can no more 
le lumped together in le%xl community, either by posi- 
ives or by negatives, than men can be. Those diflbr 
Vom each other as widely as these do. Accuracy of 
iiooght has seldom been more recklessly ofTered up to 
^ngcticy of expression than in the above-cited aphor- 
Ml of Pope. There is an ample variety of tenacious 
vooianly characters between the extremes marked by 
Uiriam beating her timbrels, and Cleopatra applying 
Ik asp; Cornelia showing her Roman jewels, and 
Sojofi tmpi io God; Lucresia Borgia raging with 
iawl and dagger, and Florence Nightingale sweeten- 
■g tba tm oty of the Crimean war with philanthropic 
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deeds. What group of men indeed can be brought 
together, more distinct in individuality, more contrnstcci 
in diversity of traiU and destiny, than such women nn 
Eve in tlic Garden of Eifen, Mary at the foot of the 
cross, liebecca by tlie well, Semiramis on her throne, 
Uuth among tlie corn, JcxcIk*! in her chnriot, Lais at a 
banquet, Joan of Arc In battle, Tomyris striding over 
the field with tlic head of Cyrus in a bag of blood, 
Pcrpetua smiling on tlie lions in the amphitheatre, 
Martha cumbered with much service, PocahonUs 
under tlie shadow of the woods. Saint Theresa in titc 
convent, Madame Iloland on tlic scallbld, Mother 
Agnes at Port Royal, exiletl Dc Stavl wiekling her pen 
as a sceptre, and Mrs. Fry lavisliing her existence on 
outcasts! * _ 

In searching for the friendships of women, it is difli* 
cult at first to find striking examples. Tlicir lives are 
so private, their di>|iosittons arc so modest, tlicir ex|Yc- 
riences have been so little noticed by history, that the 
annals of the feminine heart arc for the most part a 
secret chapter. But a suflicientiy patient searcli will 
cause a beautiful multitude of such instances to reveal 
themselves. Nothing, perhaps, will strike tlie literary 
investigator of the subject more forcibly than the fre* 
quency with which be meets the expressed opinion, 
that women really have few or do friendsliips ; thnt 
with them It must be either love, hate, or nothing. A'^ 
writer in one of our popular periodicals has recently 
ventured this dogmatic assertion : ** If the female mind 
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Urate, even to its Mtitfaction, that the hittofy of the 
lex pretenta no aingle instance of a femoua friendship.'* 
Before we get through our work, we shall meet with 
abundant conAitations of this rash and unconiiplimen« 
tary statement. 

Swin says, ** To speak tlie truth, I never yet knew a 

toicniUc woman to be fond of her own sex." Tlie 

ititcment, if taken with loo wide a meaning, miglit 

have been refuted by the sight, under his eyes, of the 

cordial and lifc-bngaflcctionof Miss Johnson and Lady 

Giflbrd, the sister of Sir William Temple. He could 

not expect a Stelb and a Vanessa to be friends : an ex* 

dusive love for a common object inevitably made them 

deadly rivala. But the author of "* Gulliver's Travels "* 

was a keen observer ; his maxims have always a basis 

in fact ; and it is undoubtedly true that women of exccp> 

tional cleverness prefer the wit, wisdom, and earnest* 

ncss of the more cultivated members of the other sex to 

the loo frequent ignorance and triviality of their OMrn. 

Undoubtedly, in most societies, women of unusual 

genius and accomplishments can more easily find con* 

genial companionship with men than with women. 

But Id infer from this any natural incompatibility for 

friendships between women is to draw a monstrous 

inference, whoUy unwarranted by the premises. In 

the acnsibie chapter of *« A Woman's Thoughts about 

WoMen." which Miss Muloch devotes to this subject, 

ilie aaya, ** The fnendships of women are much more 

Boa than those of men ; but rarely or never so 

so just, or so enduring.** But then she proceeds, 
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justly, though with a little inconsistency, to sny, *^ With 
women these relations may be sentimental, fbolisli, 
and fickle ; but they are honest, free from serondar}* 
motives of interest, and infinitely more respectable 
than tlie time-serving, place-hunting, dinner-seeking 
devotion which Messrs. Tape and Tadpole choose to 
denominate fricndsliip.** That tlie sliaqtcr and sin- 
cerer feelings of women make them more capable than 
men of sacrificing their interests to their passions, less 
likely to sacrifice their passions to their interests, and 
that they are more absorlicd by their sympathies and 
antipathies, admits of no question. 

Eugenie ile Gucrin, a woman of the rarest heart and 
soul, wrote in her journal, a few years ago, this pass* 
age, which has alrcatly grown famous : *^ I have ever 
sought a friendship so strong and earnest that only 
death could break it; a happiness and unhappiness 
which I IukI, alas! in my brotlKr Maurice. No 
woman has been, or will be, able to replace himt 
not even the most distinguished has been able to give 
me that bond of intelligence and of tastes, that broad, 
simple, and lasting relation. There Is nothing fixed, 
enduring, vital, in the feelings of women ; their attacli- 
ments to each other are so many pretty bows of rib- 
bons. I notice these light affections in all female 
friends. Can we not, then, love each other dincrcntly ? 
I neither know an example in history nor am ac* 
quainted with one in the present. Orestes and Pylacks 
have no sisters. It makes me impatient, when I think 
of it, that you men have something in your hearts 
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which it wanting to ut. In return we hart devoted- 
oat.'* It it ttriking to notice the identity oftentiment 
here with that in the maxim of La Bruycre : ** In love 
women exceed the generality of men, but in friendthip 
we have infinitely the advantage." 

With reference to the ttatcmcnt that ** Orettet and 

Pyladet have no tittcrt/* betidet the tuperfluout dit- 

preob of it contained in the pngct that follow, it it 

an ioteretling fad that clattic literature affordt one 

examplei which modem writcrt have never, to my 

knowledge, noticed. Pautaniat, in hit ** Detcrlption 

of Greece,** tenth book, twenty-ninth chapter, givet an 

account of an elaborate painting by Polygnotut of the 

ttader*world, — the tcenery and fate of the dead in 

the future ttate* Among the imagct of the departed 

tct ibflh on the canvat were two women, Chlorit and 

Thyia, kicked in a fond embrace. Of thete two wo- 

neo, thut ahown eternally united in the realm beyond 

the grave, Pautaniat tayt that they were a pair of 

Inendt extraordinarily attached to each other in life. 

Their ttorj it lott The imagination of womankind 

ought lo compentate for the mitting narrative, and 

nake the namet of Chlorit and Thyia live with the 

•amct of Damon and Pythiat. 

Let ttt tin the gfoondt of the opinion that women 
are rektively incapable of friendthip, analyse the 
appcarancea on which it rettt, and teparate the truth 
hm at from tlie error. 

Hie tnt fiKt of the tubjed it, that women are natu- 
fally Icat tellith and more tympathetic than men. 






They have more nflcction to bcMow, greater need of 
tympathy, and therefore are more ture, in tlie abtcnce 
of love, to seek friendthip. The devattating cgotitm of 
man it properly foreign to woman ; though there are 
many women at haughty, hanU and im|>criout at any 
man. But thete are unfcmiiiinc, ticspitc their tcx. 
There are women who teem cold and beautiful ttonet, 
their heartt iciclet, their tcart froxen gcmt pretted 
out by injured pricks. On the other hand, there are men 
at mftit at modctt, at celcttially tympathctic, at almott 
any woman. Still, the cnnlhial contrast holds, that 
women are tclf-forgetful, men tclf-asserting ; women 
hide their turplut aflcction under a feigned indifTcr- 
ence; men hide tlteir indiflcrcnce under a feigned 
aflcction. Of course, in thit comparison, depraved 
women arc excluded: these are generally far more 
heartiest and calculating than men. Tlie aphorism 
of Rocliefoucauld-— ^Mn their first passion, women 
love the lover ; .in their tubtcquent onct, they love 
love** — it detcriptive, not of women, but of that cinss 
of women wIk> cherish a tucccssion of lovers,^ a class 
familiar to the base and brilliant French aphorist. 
With tuch, the venal commonnett of afllcction firtt 
profanet, then destroys it 

It it a pathetic tign of the diviner nature of wvmen, 
that they conceal torrow more eatily than joy, while 
men conceal joy more easily than sorrow. The lover 
of Adelaide de Comminge having joined a convent of 
Trappistt, the followed him thither, ditguited at a 

man, took the vowt, and wat not recognixed by him 

s 
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until on her death-bed. Man it not capable of such 
pure do*otion : only a woman could thus forbear, and 
be content with tlic secret Joy of the beloved presence. 
Man demands action: woman demands emotion. 
Friendship between two youths is martial, adventur- 
ous, a tnimpet-blasi of a bugle-air : friendship between 
two girls Is poetic, contemplative, the sigh of a harp> 
string or the swell of an organ-pipe. 

Woman needs friendsliip more than man, because 
she is less self-sufficing. She is much more apt 
than he to think the form In the mirror is lovely, but 
not to think it of herself. Milton's Eve was startled 
with a shy delight at the fair shape in the fountain, 
neter dreaming that it was herself. Men are flutes : 
they must be filled with the warm breath of a foreign 
sympathy. Women are harpsichords: they have all 
the conditions of music in themselves, and only need 
to be struck. But, containing so much, their need of 
being struck is the greater. Charlotte Bronte, in her 
sad, weary life, — full, as she expressed it, of loneliness, 
of longing for companionship, — had two faithful and 
precious friends ; her •' dear, dear E.,** and her •• good, 
kind Miss W." To the former she writes, ** I am at 
this moment trembling all over with excitement, after 
reading )-our note : it is what I never received before, 
— tlie unrestrained pouring out of a warm, gentle, 
generous heart If you love me, do, i&, Jc come on 
Friday. I shall watch and wait for you ; and, if you 
diaappotnt me, I shall weep.** Few sayings are more 
than that which Thackeray heard a woman 
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utter, — that she would gladly have taken Swift's 
cruelty to have had his tcmlcrncss. Now, \% il not 
true that the intenscr need naturally implies the keener 
search and the more copious finding? 

The great reason why the friendships of women are 
not more frequent and prominent than they are is, that 
the proper destiny of woman calls her to love ; and 
tills sentiment, in its fulness, is usually too absorbing 
to leave room and force for conspicuous friendships. 
With men the other sentiments are not so much sus- 
pended or engulfed by conjugal and parental love. 
*• The men,** La Bniyere says, " are the occasion that 
women do not love each other.** With tlie onc*siilcd 
exaggeration incident to most aphorisms, this is true. 
Husband and children occupy the wife and mother ; 
and marriage is often the grave of feminine friemlsliips. 
According to the maxim of Saint Paul, ^* TIte head of 
the woman is the man;** the attraction of another 
woman must generally be weaker. The lives of men 
are the sighs of nature: the lives of women are tlicir 
echoes. The sharp<ycd Richtrr says, **A woman, 
unlike Narcissus, seeks not her own image and a 
second 1 1 she much prefers a not-I.** Tliis profoumi 
remark exactly touches the diflcrence between friend* 
ship and love, and between the respective relations of 
man and woman to the two sentiments. Friendship is / 
the simple reflection of souls by each other. Love is' 
the mutual reflection of their entire being by two per* ^ 
sons, each supplementing the defects of the other. : 
tLove, therefore, is friendship, with a diflerential addi* 
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tiofi* True love includes friendship^ «• the greater 
includes the smaller. Now, the self-sufficient character 
of man makes him seek a second I ; that is, wish to 
$tt himsttf reJIecUd in another. But the sympatltetic 
character of woman makes her seek a not*I ; that is* 
with to see mmoiker reflected in herself. It is incor> 
rect to say« that woman has less capacity than man for 
friendship : it is correct only to say, that man is more 
easily satisfied with friendship than woman is. She 
demands that, and somcthiiij;^ more ; and every page of 
history teems with the records of that something more* 
— the heavenly records of the sufTcringSv sacrifices, and 
triumphs of woman's love. When this imperial sen- 
timent is baflkdi and yet the soul remains mistress of 
herself, it is impossible that the next sirongest scnti* 
ment should not, in all available instances, be culttva* 
ted as a solace and vicegerent One of the renowned 
apothegms of that sinister moralist, Rochefoucauld, is, 
** Women feel friendship Insipid after love.^ But he 
should have limited his remark to vicious women. It 
will not apply lo virtuous women. Jane Austin, who 
in knowledge of the feminine heart has few equals, 
says, •« Friendship is ceruinly the finest balm for the 
panga of disappointed love.** 

Women are more sensltivt and acute tlian men, 
mote ddicalt electrometers for all the imponderable 
ageneiea of sympathy i and this greater penetration 
makea them more fastidious, gives them better ability 
indeed to admire what is supeHor, but causes them to 
be Icaa tokrant of what is oflenslve. The innervation 
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and nutrition of woman are finer and more complicated 
than those of man ; and, by as much as her nerves are 
more numerous and more delicate, she h.is a keener and 
richer consciousness, including m;iny states he is in- 
capable of reproducing. He is more of a head ; she, 
more of a plant. Her body is far more intelligent than 
his; and feelings are the thoughts of the body, as 
thoughts arc the feelings of the mind. No one can 
forget the lines, made so famous by their exquisite fell* 
city, written of Elizabeth Drury by Donne : — 

The pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her check*, •nd to distinctly wrought, 
Yc might have atmott Mtd her bod/ thought 

Molliers feci as if still connected witli their ofi'spring 
by the fibres that joined them in tlicir prenatal life ; as 
the nerves continue to re|xirt in consciousncbs an am- 
putated hand or foot. There is in all their emotions a 
vascular quality or consanguineous tincture never to 
be wholly eliminated. The greater material identifi« 
cation of mothers than of fathets with their children, 
in tlie long period of gestation and nursing, leads to a 
closer and more persistent mental identification with 
them« The physical dificrences of the sexes redact on 
the mind to make moral dificrences; and these are 
further heightened by diflerences In tlicir education, 
habits of life, and sphere of interests. No doubt, these 
diflerences occupy a larger sliarc of attention in women 
than in men. 

Those who have suflered sharply, see keenly ; and 
it Is difficult to conceal much from women. They 
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h.^ UK -rangct facUity in reading P»'3j'»^i'^ 
«„«.-lonc gcturc., bearing, .nd .11 ^ «»»«» 
• El^gn. which make .he f-ee and eye. -«• ««»f^ 
^the'^lH.l. They will look into V^^^^^J^^^ 

dtri .wift perception .nd .ympathy make, the 

.^t «e.tne« or perfection ; .nd «:..« y ever h.. 
^tr.n iU««rir«. m.n who h.. not been .pp.^ 
S^^orte^l, ..H. in.pin^ in -ret ^ ^n,c 
_^« lm»r before he became famous, circhng .round 

-'itjor;::'Nxrwr^^^^^^^ 

.T^.^niiTm llen.ler. the wife of the good pro- 
S^wtl^d befriended him in college, " Your U.tier 
ST^me «> wild with delight, that I h.ve felt f«U 
SXuL. to every creature that h.. come In my way. 
^he^holy heart .nd di.mal lot of Gerald GnfBn. 
STl^TLeL, found .lmo.t their -"^-'T »'«'+ 
--«-^ .nd brightne- ^^T^l \::Z^. 
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biography of him as Mrs. L. John Foster, whoso 
•ocinl career was as trying to him as his mahsivc soul 
was lonely « exceed ingly enjoyed the cordial encourn{;e« 
mcnt and aflcction of a number of cultivated and ex- 
ecHent women. Many of his published letters were 
addressed to one of these, Mrs. Mant. lie thus writes 
to her of another one : ** I turn, disgusted and con- 
temptuous, from insipid and shallow folly, to lave in 
the tide of deepor sentiments. There I swim and 
dive and rise and gambol, with all that wild delight 
which could bo felt by n fiiih, ader pnnltng out of its 
element awhile, wlien flung into its own world of 
waters by some friendly hand* Such a hand to mc is 
Mrs. C.'s* It is impossible to give a just t<lca of tite 
strange fascination she difluscs around Iter. My mind 
seems to be larger, stronger, and more brilliant in her 
compsmy than anywhere else. Every founL-iin of sen* 
timent opens at her approach.** 

The greater sensibility, insight, and imiHilsiveness 
of women, on the other hand, ex|K>sc them more to 
obst.icles in the way of friendsliip. Coldness and 
meanness arc less endurable by them. A genuinely 
feeling soul has an insuperable re|Kignance alike for 
unfcclingncss, for false feeling, and for false exprcs* 
sions of feeling. An Arabian courser cannot travel 
comfortably with a snail. A soul w*hosc motions 
are musical curves cannot well blend with a soul 
wliose motions are discordant angles. A woman 
b naturally as much more capricious than a man, as 
she is nM>ra susceptible. A slighter shock suAkes to 
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jostle her delicate emotions out of delight into 

She it therefore a severer personal critic. Male pecca- 
dilloes are female crimes. A wet-blanket presence 
that she could not tolerate may refresh him. As less 
itmng, less stably poised, than he, she is more tempted 
to have recourse to artifice ; and when she does stoop to 
diMimulation, she uses it with inimitable dexterity, as 
shield, as foil, as poniard. It would be a difficult task 
fer men to do what the spotless and loving EugiSnie de 
Gu^rin was horrified at seeing two prominent Parisian 
ladies do, «- play the part of tender friends in society, 
and then turn away and venomously caricature each 
other. What woman who possessed a ring conferring 
invisibility on iU wearer, would dare to put it on, and 
move about among— her friends? The weakness of 
women is an .exaggerated attention to trifles. The 
great condition of steady friendship is community of 
plans and ends in the parties. This is much wanting 
in women, who think chiefly of persons, little of labori- 
ous aims. Two giris, who live in a multitude of evapo- 
mting impulses and dreams — it were as easy to yoke 
• couple of humming-birds, and make them draw. 
Because the polarity of a grand fixed purpose is 
absent from it, the mind of many a woman is a heap 
of pettjr antipathies ; and, where the likings are fickle, 
the dislikings are pretty sure to be tenacious. A keen 
student of human nature has remarked, that many 
* spend force enough in trivial observations on 
and manners, to form a Javelin to pierce quite 
ti»roii«h n character.'* Women*s eyes are «rmed with 
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microscopes to see all the little defects and dissimilari- 
ties which can irritate and injure ihcir friendships. 
Hence there are so many feminine friends easily pro- 
voked to mutual criticisms and recriminations. 

The dear friends, Fanny Squccrs and Mntildn Price, 
experienced a violent jealousy on account of Nicholas 
Nicklcby. After a fierce altercation, they fell into tears, 
followed by remonstrances and an explanation, and ter- 
minated by embraces and by vows of eternal fricndsliip ; 
•• the occasion making the filty-second time of repeat- 
ing the same impressive ceremony within a twelve- 
month.** But obviously it is a ckwwr approach to the 
tnith to take the sensitiveness and interruptions in 
the mutual relations of women, as compared with 
those in tlie relations of men, as thr ilircct, nithcr than 
as tlie inverse, measure of the number and value of 
tlieir respective friendships. Yet, by a gross error, the 
estimate is usually made in the latter way. 

The maxim of Walter Savage Landor is a pali>able 
stroke at the truth : *' No friendship is so cordial or so 
delicious as that of giri for giri ; no hatred so intense 
and immovable as that of wonuin for woman.** In 
fact« there is immensely less indiflfcrcnce between 
women than between men; there are Incomparably 
more enmities; and there are a great many more 
friendships. It is the enormous preponderance of the 
mutual dislikes of women over those of men, which 
chiefly has given rise to the fallacious belief that their 
mutual likes are less. These, too, are more, though 
not, perluips, so much more. 
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Among women, it is true, only a few of thow 
memorable unions of soul and life ai« known which 
entitle the parties to be ranked as pairs of friends. 
Our Ignorance, however, of such cases does not prove 
fteir non-existence. There have been tho««,nds of 
•hem. There are a great many at this moment It is 
the characteristic modesty and privacy of the lives of 
wmen which keep these heart-histories concealed. 
The most giAcd, refined, and elevated natures ai« most 
likely to have this experience ; and such naturt>s shrink 
with unconquerable repugnance from all obtrusion, or 
betrayal, of their inmost experiences. The. lives of 
pobk women are " so transparent and so deep that 
only the subtile insight of sympathy can penetrate 
them : their oiien secrets baffle all the scrutiny of 
coawe souls. The choicest of her sex will, to some 
«tent, agree wUh the energetic sentiment of EuipJnic 
de Gu<rin: "I detest those women who mount the 
pulpit, and lay their passions bare." Engrossing, then, 
M the attachment of two women may be, it is not often 
ttrttst into public view so as to obtain the literary 
recognition won by the similar attachmenU of men 
who act their parts in the front of society, seeking a 
pl«e» in history for their achievements. As far as the 
public are concerned, women merge their heart-lives 
m the careers of those dear to them. It is accordingly 
««ccptional cases alone that a knowfedgc of the 
ftieadships of women is preserved for posterity. This, 
h^, holds liknvise of men. but in a much loxvcr 
Thus far there have been printed accounU 
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of the lives of hundreds of men where there hiis been 
A printed account of the life of one woman. Allow* 
ance should be made for this in our estimate of their 
comparative friendships. 

And now has not something been said to shake the 
current opinion, that the friendships of women arc few 
and superficial ? It is true that women are more im* 
pcriously called to love than men arc ; are more likely 
to be absorbed by this master-passion, and thus are 
more exfwscd to jealousy of each otlicr. It is truct 
that, owing to their greater sensitiveness, keener sub- 
jection to the fastidious sway of tasic, women are more 
apt than men to fall out, being moro easily disturbed 
and estranged by trifles; but this rchitive subjection 
to trifles is chiefly a consequence of the exclusion of 
woman hitherto from tlie grandest fields of education, 
the noblest subjects of interest and action. It is true, 
that the attachments of women, on account of the 
greater privacy of their lives, are less conspicuous than 
those of men, less frequently obtain historic or literary 
mention, and therefore seem to be rarer. But it is not- 
true, either that women are incapable of enthusiastic 
and steadfast friendships for each other, or that such 
friendships are uncommon. If women are more criti- 
cal and severe towards their own sex than men are, it is 
chiefly because they cannot, like men, be indiflcrent to 
each other : they must positively feel either sympathy 
or aversion. 

It is very frequently the case, that a single woman, 
blessed with wealth, invites some friend, to whom she 
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b itfOfif IjT attftched, to accept a home with her ; and 
tbcy liw thenceforth In indtstoluble union. Such an 
iMtanet among men it almoat as rare at a white black* 
WnL Unmarried titlert to often patt all their yeart 
togetlier, inteparably united, both inwanlly and out* 
wardlyi that almott every one of ut it acquainted with 
nuuij examplet. But it it extremely rare for bachelor 
brothera to club togetlieri and patt a wholly thared 
existence* 

la the higher clattet of tocicty« it It a common cut- 
tom lor nobly4x>m women to have Uidy companionty 
to whom they give a home and tupport and constant 
love, for the take of congenial intercourtc wilh thcmi 
tor the comfort of their presence and convbrtation. 
There it tcarccly a corresponding custom among men. 
It hat happened to the writer to know numerotit 
initancea in which a wealthy woman hat« in her life* 
time, fteely bestowed on a poor friend, from a pure 
impulse of good-will, a tum of money tulTicicnt to 
•eciife her a handsome independence. This tubstan* 
tial deed of friendship he hat not known paralleled in 
a tingle inttance among men. 

Men do not often go to far in either moral extreme 
at the other tex. It it the corruption of the bett tliat 
maket the wortL Who it thit, thnmelctt mixture of 
beatt and Bend, with body of fire, heart of marble, 
brow of bronse, and hand hollowed to hold money? 
It it the vroman who tcllt herself in the ttrcct. And 
who it thtt, with upturned eyet of fathomlctt love, the 
radiant paleneat of ecttaty trantfuting her countenance, 
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heaven flooding her toul, the world a forgotten toy 
beneath her feetf It it the woman who, in tilcnco 
and tecrecy, givet hcrtelf to God. So capaciout of 
extremet it the feminine tpirit. 

There it no fretfulnett, tpitefulnett, revengeftdnett, 
equal to thote of a woman. There it no grace, tweet* 
nett, dignity, ditinterettedness, equal to thote of a 
woman. And, when all it taid, the conclution of one 
who vnderttandt the aubject will be, that, hr quick 
depth of tympathy, intuitive divination, joyout tacri* 
flee, perfect reproductk>n of all the modulationt of 
feeling, there ta no friendahip equal to that of a 
woman. 
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nuKNDSHip wrmm and without the ties or 

CONSANGUINITY. 

9 
« 

T^HE presentation of the fricndshipt of women in 
-^ distinct classes will add clearness to the treat- 
ment, and will also make il easier to suggest, witli 
some approach to adequacy, the wealth of the topic* 
It it natural to begin with instances within the limits 
of blood relationship, and between persons of opposite 
sex. The relations of conscious affection among those 
of near kindred are but too apt, from the blunting 
influence of custom, to have a character of tameness, 
lukewarm routine. The members of the family, in 
their commonplace familiarity, cherish a quiet good- 
will and fidelity, without any relishing surprise, toman- 
tk hues, or mystery. Calmly aflcctionate, or perhaps 
listless, towards all within tlie domestic circle, they look 
ouuide for inspiring intercourse and thrilling attach- ' 
ments, and for calls to lofty sacrifice and delight ' 
This is too often the case. Identity of inheritance and 
situatKMi, sameness of idiosyncrasy, and habitude of 
union, squeese poppies into the household cup, and 
dodie in dull gray the familiar landscape around; 
and yet, happily, in numerous instances it is not so. 
The confidential intimacies, the incessant dependen- 
cies,, duties, and favors of near relatives, instead of 
««Voderinf a consciousness of vapid usase. sorinkla 



electric stimulants on their mutual feelings and inter* 
communications. Their aUcctioiiii towunis cncli olhor 
keep fVcsh and grow dee|)cr, and the homestead stands 
in a landscape tinged with faith and romance. Tlie 
imagination, undeadened by custom, goes with their 
eyes and hands, exerts its beautifying magic, and 
idealizes or glorifies llieir images in each other's souls. 
Then kinship becomes friendship. Upon tlie material 
consanguinity Is superinduced a spiritual consanguinir 
ty ; the legal and customary bonds pf descent, ass<^ 
elation, and duty are brightened and exalted into 
delightful relations of intelligence and sympatliy, a 
choice community of character, purposes, and experi- 
ence. The relative is then hidden in the friend. 

Innumerable aunts and nephews, nieces and uncles, 
cousins, and other Inranches of kindred, have found in 
their relationship, with the common interests and the 
consequent meetings, a fortunate occasion for forming 
close and blessed friendships. The biblical instance 
of Esther and Mordecai is very charming. Esther, left 
an orphan, was adopted and brought up by her uncle, 
Monlecai. When the beautiful Jewish maiden was 
taken into the palace, among those from whom Ahasu- 
enis was to choose his queen, ** Mordecai walked every 
day before the court of the women's house, to know how 
Esther did and what should become of her.** And when 
she had been made queen, **she did still the com- 
mandment of Monlecai, like as when she was brought 
up with him.** In the threatened calamity of the Jews, 
Mordecai rent his clothes, and put on sackcloth with 
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•diet, and wept EtUicr^s maidt told her of it **Theii 
wa$ the queen exceedingly grieved ; and she tent rai- 
ment to clothe Mordecai.** In all the sequel .of the 
well-known tale, it is easy to see that tlie niece's friend- 
ship for her uncle was at least as important a sentiment 
•s the wife's love for her husband. 

IMranger caused to be placed on the tomb of his 
aunt this touching inscription t — 

She was acver a mother, yet sons mourned for her. 

It is a striking fact tlmt the strength of the tie of 
blood is fai an historic process of decrease, while, paral- 
lel with it, the strength of the tie of moral sym|nithy 
is b an historic process of increase. In primitive 
ages, when barbaric force prevailed, and life was full 
of expoeutesy and redress was uncertain, the family 
was the unit of society. All within the bond of tlie 
CuBOy stood compactly together in the most sacred and 
blcttse of leagues against every hostile approach from 
Without But as hw and order became consolidated, 
and their sanctions difllised, and adequate general 
trfbvnals were set up, and public considerations en* 
on private, — tlie tie of physical kindred grow 
that of moral fellowship more. The bloody fouds 
of old times, which ran down the veins of successive 
gcnerationa like streams of fire, have become nearly ob- 
solete. The hates transmitted with such wild ferocity, 
the friendships handed down with such burning loyal- 
ty, among the ancient Scottish clans, are phenomena 
Mt pessihb in the cultured circles of Deriin, London, 
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Paris, or New York. This relative decay of the energy 
of the sentiment of material relationship is not to be 
regretted ; for it is a sign of progress, when we see its 
connection with the corresponding development of tlie 
force of free spiritual affinity. It looks towards tlie 
end contemplated by Jesus when he sai<l. ** Whosoever 
doeth the will of my Fatlicr in heaven, the same is my 
mother, and my brother, and my sister."* 

Once the merit or demerit of the individual had 
comparatively little to do with the regards which the 
other members of the family cherished towards him. 
Now it goes for towards a total determination of those 
regards. Multitudes of the nearest relatives are utteriy 
indiflerent to each other ; multitudes of them hate each 
other. Where no fitneu for a genuine union of mind 
and heart exists in the parties, all the forensic ties and 
all the conjoining memories in the world go for noth- 
ing. A horrid illustration of this truth is given by the 
conduct of Tullia, the Lady Macbeth of antiquity, who 
drove her chariot over the body of her murdered father 
lying in the ''Wicked Street,** and smiled as his blood 
spattered her dress. But truly It is a happy thing when 
those naturally associated In birtli, position, and elr- 
eumstanees of life* become by sympathy inwardly 
united In mutual appreciation and will. It is like add* 
ing the spirit of music to the material conditions of 
music. 
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PRIENOSIIIP BETWEEN PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 

PARENTS and children furnish the firsi class of 
examples in which tlic fondness of a close atlach- 
nent by nature is elevated into a freer and more 
comprehensive connection by intelligent sympathy ; in 
which the affection of instinct and custom is trans- 
formed into the loAier and richer affection of friendship. 
This high and benign transformation takes place in due 
season between all mothers and sons, all daughters and 
fathers, who afford tlie requisite conditions for it ; that 
is, in all cases where they remain long enough together, 
and their characters and manners are such as naturally 
command respect and love from each other. Even when 
children ar« ignoble and unworthy, their fathers and 
mothers may yearn over them with every strictly parcn- 
tal affection ; and even when parents are vicious and 
degraded, their children may regard them with every 
•Irictly filial affection i but friendship between them 
U generally Iropossiblo without the co-cxlstcncc, on 
both siilcs, of intrinsic worth,— of those rcsi^onslvo 
virtues which elicit esteem and doniinnto sympiilhy. 
The great reason of tlie failure of a broad, glowing 
friendship between parents and children^- a failure 
•o deplorably common in our homes — is the lack, in 
thur charactera, of that wealth, nobleness, sweetness, 
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patience, aspiration, which would irresistibly draw 
them to each other in mutual honor, love, and joy. 
The only remedy for this unhappy failure is the cure 
of its unhnppier cause. Whatever makes characters 
deep, rich, pure, and gentle in themselves, tends to 
make them pleasing to each otiier. It is absurd to 
suppose, that mean, hateful, and miserable souls will 
love each other simply because they arc connected by 
ties of consanguinity, of interest, or of duty. What- 
ever makes us sufl'cr, especially whatever injures our 
Inier emotions, naturally tends to become repulsive to 
us, an object of dislike gathering disagreeable associa- 
tions. Even a nwther, a son, a father, a dau{;hter, 
may become such an object, as is ilhi!^(ntted with ntclan- 
clioly frequency. But when parents and children |X)s* 
scss those high qualities of soul which naturally give 
pleasure, create aflcction, and evoke homage ; and when 
they are not too early separated, or too much distracted 
in alien pursuiU,^- a firm and ardent friemUhip must 
spring up between them. Tlie mere parental and 
filial relation will become subordinated, as a sober cen- 
tral thread in a wide web of colored embroidery. 
The parental instinct and the filial instinct, weaned 
fmm tlieir organic directness, will grow nwro com- 
plex and mental | ami, parallel with liiis pmcchs, the 
gracious guardians and tlic clinging dcpcndanU will 
gradually change into companions and friends, still 
retaining, however, sacred vestiges and memories of 
the original cords of their union. When we have 
allowed proper abatement for the thousanda of ia- 
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lUncet in which this precious result is not renched, 
the general statement now made opens to tis a large 
dass of beautiful friendships. In all ages there have 
been myriads of mothers and sons, myriacls of dauglv 
Icrs and fathers, who were mo<lcls of devoted, happy 
friends* Before paying attention to thesCi it will be 
profitable for us to notice the other cases. 

Consi<lered with reference to our subject, there are 
feur classes of parents and children. First, Those who 
are poaitive enemies, their main relation being one of 
opposition, dislilce, and pain. Undoubtedly a chief 
reason for this unfortunate result is carelessness, failure 
to understand and feel in advance the inestimable im- 
poftance of a right rule and fruition of the home. 
But a cause working more strongly still arises from 
pfoainent vices of character, base and wicked qualities 
of sotti, which make harmony impossible, friction and 
•lienation inevitable. Disorder, fretfulness, antagon« 
ism, and misery, pervading the house, compel its mem* 
bets to detest each other. Then hatred occupies the 
pbce which should be occupied by friendship. This is 
a melandioly and odious sight to see. It is a horrible 
evil fer ito auflerers to endure. It is a terrible misfor* 
tune and wretchedness to all concerned. 

Secondly, There arc parents and children who live In 
entire nnconc c m and neglect of each other, in a mere 
routine of external connections and associations. This 
absence of all deep personal sensibility, either sym- 
pathdie or hostile, is not so frightful a calamity as 
nuAlinf resentment of a rooted and conscious 
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enmity ; but it is a lamentable misfortune. It is a sad 
loss, however little they may think of it. Absorbed 
in other matters, giving all their nnbction to business, 
fashion, ambition, dissipation, or to persons outside of 
the homc^irclc, they overlook the tliin;; most indis* 
pcnsable for placid and permanent i-ontentment ; and 
are sure, sooner or Inter, to rue their folly, in an ex|)c« 
rience of bitter disappointment. 

Thirdly, there are those who, so far from cherishing 
haired or indiflcrencc, deeply love each other, and pas- 
sionately long to enjoy an intimate union in reciprocal 
confidence, esteem, and sympathy, but arc prevented 
by some unhappy im|KMlimcnt, some disastrous mi sun* 
dcrstanding or morbid pique. Many a parent yearns 
with unspeakable fondness towards a disol)cdient and 
ungrateful child ; the heart break in;^ with agony for the 
reconciliation, the embrace, tlie sweet communion fate 
withholds. Many a child profoundly desires to fall at 
the feet of a cold, hani, carclcM parent, and with sup- 
plicating tears win the notice, the aflcction, that would 
be so priceless; and, sadder still, there is many an 
instance where both parent and child arc tndy noMc 
and aflTcctionate, and would give tlie world if they 
could break through the separating barrier, and lavish 
their whole hearts on each other ; but, in spite of these 
generous qualities, their common desires and llieir bitter 
suflTcring, — some falsehood, some pride, some shyness, 
some suspicion, some chill, intangible phantom, is set 
fatally between them. In every community there are 
piteous tragedies of this sort, little dreamed of by tboaa 
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Mtsidc, but which the bleeding hearts Qoncerned in 
tfiem feel as a deadly dratn, hastening them towards 
the grave. 

FourthljTt Besides the parents and children who are 
open enemies* who are utter indiflerentists, or who, 
while loving each other, are kept apart by some ob* 
itacle, there is another class, who, as free and cordial 
friends, happily realise in their relation all that Is to 
be desired. In these examples there are ample wis- 
dom, considerateness, tender sympathy, and guardian 
strength, on the one side; ready docility, attcntive- 
ncss, obedience, reverence, and fondness, on the other ; 
with an exuberance of indescribable comfort and peace 
on both sides. What a treasure, what an inestimable 
boon, what a divine trust, what an inexhaustible de- 
light, is such an aflcctton between a parent and a child I 
What a paradise any countiy would be, if such an ex* 
pcricncc were welling up, a pure fountain of life, in 
every home throughout its borders I 

Pew inquiries can have greater interest or im- 
portance than the inquiry, why there is not more 
generally between parents and children that warm, 
ingenuous, abiding aflection which produces a full and 
jo^-otts friendship* A clear perception and statement 
of the difficulties in the way of it may suggest the 
means of removing them. And, in the outset, is it 
not obvious that the home aflfcctions flourish so scan- 
tily because scanty attention is paid to the cultiva* 
tioa of them? It is forever the fallacy and folly of 
to think least of that which lies nearest to him. 
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and is the most indissolubly bound up with his being 
as a cause of happiness or of misery. He thinks most 
eagerly on those comparatively exceptional and remote 
tilings, which, in consequence of their greatness or their 
rarity, are tlie strangest and tlie most impressive to 
him. He ought to pay the keenest heed to that which 
is tlie most important in iU influence on his life, not to 
that which is the most startling to his fancy. Now, 
it is unquestionably true, that while there is nothing 
which contributes so much to enrich or to impoverish 
us, to bless or to curse us, as our domestic relations, 
tlierc is scarcely any tiling which we take less pains to 
cultivate into all that it is capable of becoming. In 
most instances, the life of the home is so close to us, so 
identified with ourselves, accepted with such a matter- 
of-course security, that wc overlook the delicate condi- 
tions for preserving its freshness and securing its in- 
crease. But, in every relation of persons, there are 
two sets of conditions, corresponding with the two 
sides, neither of which can be neglected with impuni- 
ty. There arc a multitude of homes which arc cen- 
tres of irritation and wretchedness, ^ miniature hells 
to their occupants. The first thing to be done is to 
turn thought to the subject, break up the apathy of 
routine, secure an earnest appreciation of the facts in ' 
the case, ami then study the remedy. 

One great obstacle to the desired friendships of 
parents and children consists in the difficulty of a |>errcct 
sympathy between persons marked by such diflercnces 
^ «g«f position, interest, and experience. Those of 
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tiM tame years, passions, pleasures, duties, will natu* 
rally sympathise the most easily. But in all these 
mpccU the disparities of parent and child are equally 
numerous and striking. They look at things from op- 
powd poinU of view ; they judge of subjects in the light 
respectively of experience and of inexperience. This 
great and constant contrast must give rise to innumcr- 
able discrepancies of opinion and of desire, provoca- 
tive of disagreements, if not of dislikes. Nature has, 
however, provided powerful neutraliscrs for tliis ob* 
stacle to sympathy between those who are so widely 
unlike, — counteractives which forcibly tend to prevent 
disagreements from breeding hostilities. These coun* 
teractives are the profound instincts of parental fond- 
ness and filial reverence, the first of which tends to 
make the parents enter into the spiritual stales of their 
children, and to look at things from their point of 
views and the second, to make the children, with 
docile doteousness, adopt as their own the conclusions 
of their parents. These counteractives ought to be 
artfully fostered, neither party forgetting the differ- 
ences between himself and the other, but endeavoring 
to bridge those differences by the identifying powers 
of imaginatkNi and sympathy. 

Another frequent destroyer or lessener of the natural 
love of parents and children is the conflict between 
the rightful authority of the former and the wilful im- 
pulses of tiie latter. Maturity, having accumulated 
knowledge and wisdom out of long experience, and 
set fay God and nature in charge over the head- 
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Strong instincts of ignorant or capricious youth, can* 
not avoid the duty of frequently applying the curb to 
excessive desires, and the spur to defective ones. A 
sense of chafing, an impulse to resent and rebel, will 
naturally often arise. And, in every such collision of 
passion and rule, there is a tendency to hostility. It 
is needless to say how lamentably frequent are the 
examples in which this tendency makes actual foes of 
those between whom the natural bonds of love and 
reverence are of the most sacred character. It is cvi« 
dent that parental authority is a divine trust which 
must be exercised over childhood and youth. Only it 
sliould be exercised on principle, not from caprice ; for 
the good of the nded, not for the gratification of a dcs* 
potic self-assertion in the niler ; with fond gentleness 
not with harshness or cruelty. And the authority of 
the parent should be vindicated as far as possible by 
force of wisdom, weight of character, power of persua- 
sion ; avoiding, as far as can properly be done, every 
occasion of conflict, every need of a violent issue. 
The child, on the other hand, ought to remember the 
rightful authority of his parents, consider their greater 
experience, take for granted their benignant intention, 
cultivate a grateful sense of dependence and duty 
towards them, and foster the habit of prompt and 
hearty submission to their wishes. It is a snfe rule, in 
general, for a boy or girl to rcsfKct and obey the father 
and mother, and not to think, when they oppose the 
thoughtfess spirit of self-indulgence, that this parental 
opposition is unreasonable or unkind. To honor one's 
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ptrentB is the firtt scriptural commandment with 
promise. It is • habit which no one will ever regret. 
Bot« alas 1 how many a man, how many a woman^ 
has kneeled on the grave where father or mother 
lay motddering, and has Umented, with burning tears 
of shame and sorrow, the disobedience, the disrespect, 
the onMndness, the neglect, sliown in earlier years I 
Mow have they longed to lift up the faded forms from 
their coffins, to re-animate them, and to have them 
agafai In their homes, that, by unwearied ministrations 
of tenderness, they might atone for the upbraiding 

pasti 

Let the man in the full maturity of his age, hardened 
by long contact with the world, revisit the scenes of 
his childhood. Let him stand by the old homestead 
whcfe fence and wall have fallen, and house and hearth 
gone to dust. What presence hallows the place? 
Who so fills the air about him as to seem just ready 
to break into palpable vision wherever he turns f It is 
his mother. Overwhelmed by a flood of memories, 
km^nA by an immortal faith, not less than by an im- 
■Mftal allection, he drops on his knees, and cries,— 

Mother I thou art mother ttill t 

Only the bod/ dies t 
Such love aa bound thy heart to ndns^ 

Death only puriliee. 

The same moral is drawn by Sarah Tytler In her 
Mcdlent book of '« Sweet Counsel** for girls, where 
toys, '•I do not know that I ever told my father I 
or twice very angry with him for refusing 
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me this or that request. My lips will never tell him 
now, and beg his pardon, and assure him that I was 
not worthy of him then, but that I know all at Inst ; 
my hand will never clasp his hand, my lips never kiss 
his lips again. But I do not break my licart ; for I 
think he knows all that I ever intended to tell him, and 
has forgiven me long ago* I am persuaded,— 

There mutt Im wisdom with great death ; 
The dead shsll k>ok me through and through.** 

But perhaps the most fatal influence a^inst the 
growth and perpetuation of vivid fricmUhips between 
parents and chiUlren is the disenchanting^ cHcct of 
familiarity. A close and constant intercourse, long 
continued, usually tends to make persons arid, com* 
monplace, uninteresting, to eacii other, — takes away 
surprise, eager expectation, and romance. There is 
nothing human beings so much like as to be able 
strongly to impress and be impressed. This seems to 
cease to be possible in a company who Hincy they have 
struck every string, sounded every secret, exiiansted the 
possibilities, in each other. A long subjection of the 
same persons to the same circumstances produces a 
general spirit of sameness, a flagging tedium, a want of 
varied attraction and stimulation. Let a stranger, a for^ 
eign friend, any honored guest, come in, and how his 
presence quickens every thing t Life shines with novel 
lustre, and throbs with new energy. Every one puts 
his best foot forward, exerts his best powers to inters 
est The fresh pleasure evefy one feels gives him a 
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freth power of pleasing. Dut ah I It would be of no 
uie, we think, to make any eflbrt in the dull old circle of 
our famiiiaiit who can |m>ducc no eflecl on ut| and on 
whom wct in turn, can produce no eflect« And thus life 
In the home becomes inonotonousi torpid, and vacant 
Worlds of love are every day destroyed by indiflercnce 
and repulse* If the same pains were taken to invigo- 
rate and perpetuate the domestic aflections as to secure 
the good*will of other persons whom we admire or 
depend on, It could scarcely fail to give a wonderAil 
SBrtchment lo the satlsRictiona of home. 

This truth Is especially applicable to the relation of 
parents and children In our day. The old eatreme 
ef a severe exercise of parental autliority has passed 
awayi and a new extreme of filial insubordination and 
insolent seW^issertion has taken its place. It is alto* 
Cethcr too frequent a thing now to see lads and lasses 
taking their parents to task as inferiors, and demanding 
evefy service from them. The thought of his child 
should be a constant delight to a parent When 
the ill-temper and ilt^xshavior of a child cause evety 
aasociatKNi with him in the heart of the parent to be 
diftufbing and painful, how can the result be other- 
wise than alienating and depressing? Let there be 
two chiklren in a family, one of whom is invariably 
obedient, gentle, attentive, ingenuous ; the other, irrit- 
able, insobordrnate, careless, secretive, and untruth- 
luL The former shall be idolised, while the latter is 
regsided with condemnatory repugnance. The fact 
a boy is your son, or that a girl is your daughter, 
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cannot wholly neutralise the rcpulsi%xncfts of their 
odious traits. When children uniformly respect and 
obey their parenU, and seek by every kind attention 
and praiseworthy effort to please them, it is not in 
human nature that they sliouUI fiiil to l>c unft|x;akal)ly 
loved and caressed. Dercrential treatment, patient 
service, quick sympathy, ex|KCtant attention, an obvi- 
ous desire to pknsc, arc the most potent charms that 
mortals can wicUI. They show thai the parties are 
imjwrtant to cich other. They give life its lii^jhrst 
value. In their absence, all romantic color fuckrs^ and 
every precious affection expires. The most effective 
Intercourse that vanity can estahlUh with strangers 
offers nothing oomparalile to the dcllcloiit quality of the 
ex|Kricnce which results when a parent and child, of 
suitable character and age, arc blessed with a complete 
friendship. Every thought of it pours for tliem a 
sudden sunshine through lite sky, an exhilarating fra- 
grance through tlie air. 

Undoubtedly tlie affections are greatly hurt and re- 
pressed by being regarded as obli^^ations ratlier than as 
privileges. They must be wooed forth by the gentlest 
lures. They will not come when carclcs<^ly ex|>cctcd 
and demanded as a maHcr of course. The heart will 
be free. It impcriotisly resents bonds and onlen. 
The love of parent and child is certainly even more a 
delight than it is a duty. They sliould be friends, not 
so much because they are commanded to be such, but 
nH>re because they are mutually worthy, and because 
their peace of mind, their contentment of lieart, their 
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Cement .nJ h.ppinc». depend «« *««' .»>«'';i| 
JTwh-t privilege en be lm.g.ned .«peno^.n 
purity of joy .od profitt to that of . young m-n who 
\L L hiV friend . wi«. .nd holy mother, whom he 
lam with enthutl«.m and conUdet in with m .bwhite 

* - ttiii r 

dCfOQOII* 

And If there be • h«m«n tear 

rrni pMtlon't dfo« reHned and dear, - 

A tear to limpid and •© meek 

It would not ttoin an angel'* cheek, — 

Tit thai which ploot fathert thed 

Upon a dttlaottt danghtar't head. 
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/^^^ORNELIAf dnii^i^htcr of Scipio Africanus, and 
^-^ wife of Tiberius Gr.icchut, was left a widow, 
with a large family of young children. She refused 
all subsequent onbrt of marri.igc, even when Ptolemy 
of Egypt wished to share his throne with her. Ilcr 
two sons, Tiberius and CaiuSi the tribunes who 
achieved such greatness and fame, owed every thing 
to her judicious training, to her wise and unwearied 
pains in educating them, guarding them, and inspiring 
tliem to high deeds. She was almost idolized by the 
Roman people, and occupied, indeed, the proudest 
position of any woman in the history of her country. 
Her two sons venerated, and invariably took counsel 
with their mother. It is evident that their inner lives 
were shared with her. One of them was known to 
have dropped, at her request, a law which he meant to 
ui^ through the Senate. Cicero says Uiat Catulus 
pronounced a public panegyric on his mother, Popilia, 
<— the first time such a thing was done in Rome. In a 
less formal manner, Caius Gracchus often publicly 
spoke the praises of his mother, Cornelia. When her 
sons were murdered, she bore the cruel affliction with 
imposing magnanimity. Departing from Rome, alio 
took up her abode at Miscnum, where, in the exercise 
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of A queenly hospitality, she lived, surrounded by tllus* 
trious men of letters, as well as by others of the high- 
est rank and distinction. Universally honored and 
respected, she reached a good old age, and finally re- 
ceivcd at the hands of the Roman people a statue 
intcribed, Cornelia^ Mother of the Gracchi. 

Notwithstanding her somewhat meddlesome and 
dcikpotic temper, Qiieen Olympias seems to have 
maintained an intimate fricndnhip with her son, Alex- 
ander the Great. He omitted no occasion, we are 
told, of showing his esteem and aflection for her. 
When absent on his campaigns, he kept up a constant 
correspondence with her, highly valuing her letters, 
and in return concealing nothing from her. 

Saint Augustine and his mother. Saint Monica, a 
lublime example of this friendship, sit on the shore 
of fame, side by side ; the face of the mother a little 
above that of the son ; both of them worn with care, 
tull of lofty pathos and love, looking at us out of 
tfie night of time ; the sea of mortal passion far be- 
neath their feet; the eternal stars hanging silent 
above,— even as Ary Schefler reveals in his solemn 
picture of them sitting in the window at Ostia, and 
gating together over the ocean. Thirty years after 
the death of Monica, Atigustine said in one of his 
sermonSf ^ Ah 1 the dead do not come back ; for, had 
h been possible, there is not a night when I should 
not have seen my mother, -^ she wlio could not live 
apart ftom mt, and who, in all my wanderings, never 

For Ood forbid that in heaven her aflec^ 
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tion should cease, or that she should not, if she could, 
have come to console me when I suflcrcd I — she who 
loved me more than words can express." 

The example, in American history, of a valued and 
fruitful friendship between a mother and a son, given 
by Abigail Adams and John Qiiincy Adams, is staini>cd 
with prominence by the exceptional fact of the pub- 
lication of her letters to him. These letters breathe 
wisdom and virtue, with incitement to all worthy 
aims, no less tiian strong mental companion&liip and 
fervent maternal sympathy. They have liccn c<liicd 
by her grandson, who pays her a deserved tribute in 
the memoir he has prefixed. The wife of the elder 
President Adams can never lose the exalted place she 
holds, in die honoring remembrance of the American 
people, among those exemplary women whose power- 
ful talenU and virtues did so much to mould the 
destinies of the nascent Republic. 

M.idame Goethe said to Bettine, "My Wolfgang 
and I were so nearly of an age, that we grew up to- 
gether more as playmates than as mother and child.** 
And, when the great Wolfgang was an old man, he 
said that his mother, as yet quite a child, grew up to 
consciousness first with, Uien in, himself and his sister 
Cornelia. Her intercourse with him is prominent 
through a latge part of his life : her influence on him 
is visible through the whole of it 

The unhm of the illustrious brothen Humboldt 
with their mother was especially full and tender. 
While she lived, they shar^ souls; and, after her 
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itptmn, the ioiw idolired her memory. Long yean 
had pMMd, when WiUUm, expiring in the arms of 
hi* elder hrothcr, wld, " I *«» "oon be with our 
■odier." And Alexander aaid, " I did not think my 
old cyea had to many tears." .^.- u 

The retatioo of Guitot, the distmguwhcd Trench 
•tatetman and author, with hia mother, wa» one of the 
deepeit, fiillert, and noblctt friendships that ever 
OMJoiaed mother and son. Madame Goiiot went 
tfaraugh the honor and tragedy of the RcvoluUon.— 
to which her husband was one of the choicest victims, 
-with a heroism and a dignity unsurpassed ; and de- 
voted heiaelf to her maternal duties with a calm energy 
and wisdom whose proper fruits she lived long to 
enjoy. Her character revealed the purest feminine 
qnalities in conspicuous perfection. Her honored old 
age showwl aU that is lovely and all that is august 
mited, ia hw history, her spirit, her manners, her 
■ mulw acn t s. and her presence, to attract confidence 
and to command respect Indlssolubly joined, through 
■Ml* diaa alx^ ye««. ^5* *»«' brilliant and hlglw 
■mM •oi^ she was not more proud and finid of him 
htwat of her. 
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FRIENDSHIPS OP DAUGHTERS AND FATHERS. 

/'^ICERO and his d.iughtcrv Tiillia, enjoyed an ex- 
^^ traordiniiry friendship. From all the hints left 
us, it is to be gathered that Tulli.-! was a woman of 
sweet and noble eharactcr. It is certain that she was 
most affectionately devoted to her father ; and that she 
had accomplishments of knowledj^c and taste, qualify 
ing her to be his companion and his delight in his ago 
and grief. It is aflccting to read how eagerly, on his 
recall from exile, she hufried to Brunduslum to throw 
herself into his arms. 

She died at about thirty-two. He was thrown into 
a state of lamentable prostration. Turn where ho 
would in his inconsolable sorrow, engage in whatcvei 
he might, tears constantly overtook him. His friends^ 
Atticus, Cnsar, Brutus, Sulpicius, and others^ wrote 
letters of sympathy to him. He retired to one of hif 
country-seats. Seeking the solace of solitude, he buried 
himself every morning in the thickest of the wood, 
and came not out till evening. In his former reverses, 
he says be could turn to one place for shelter and 
peace. *^ A daughter I had, in whose sweet conversa- 
tion I could drop all my cares and troubles. But now 
every thing is changed.** <—** It is all over with me, 
Atticus ! I feel it more than ever now that I have lost 
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the only bring who stiU bound me to life." He pu^ 
poted to erect on a comnwnding rite, •• • mon-ment 
to bit dear TuHi., • •?>*•«««» »emple, which, m 
tl«ugh dedicated to wme god, .hould survWe ell the 
change, of ownership, .nd bear to disUnt futanty the 
memory of her worth, .nd of hi. wrow for her. For 
. long time, he could think of nothing but the deU.1. 
of thi. pl.n, on which he intcndc«l to Uvldi the bulk 
of hi. fortune. He .voided wclcty for .Imort . ycr, 
.nd never recovere*! from the wound which the low 

of her gnve hi. hcnrt. . .. , u 

M.rgaret Roper w.. the pride .nd dnrhng of her 
father. Sir Thomw More, whom In retom .he vener- 
Mcd and loved with the whole depth of her heart. 
The beauty of their relation cannot be forgotten by 
tboM who have rtsad the lite of the great EnglLh 
martyr. It wa. by her brave dutcou»ne« that hi. 
mutiUted botly wa. buried In the chancel of Chclwa 
Chureh. Hi. head, expowsd upon a pole on London 
Bridge for fourteen day., wa. ordered to be thrown 
into the Thame. ; hut Margaret re^ued it, prcwsrved 
k in a leaden box, and directed that, after her death. It 
•hould be placed with her In the grave. 

One of the lovelicrt example of thi. daw of friend- 
riiip. I. ttovelled by William Wirt In the exqulrito 
nemoir be wrote of hi. daughter, Agne., after her 
death at the early age of rixteen. The example i. 
doMly parallel to that of the famou. and good John 
Evdyn, who, aportrophixing hU daughter, Mary, In 
nemoiy, .ay^ "Thy affection, duty, and 
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lore to me w«t that of a friend nn well as of a child.** 
So Wirt writes of his A^nes : *« To mc she was not 
only the companion of my studies, but the sweetener 
of my toils. The patnteri it is said, relieved his ach- 
ing eyes by looking on a curtain of green. My mind« 
in its hour of deepest fntigue, rcf|uircd no other re* 
freshment than one glance at my beloved child, as she 
sat beside me.** 

Not many fathers and daughters have been fonder 
or faster friends than Aaron and Theodosia Burr. 
Tlie character and memory of Burr, in the popular 
imagination, have been blackened beyond the hope of 
bleaching. Of course, he was a man mixed of good 
and bad ; and was not such an unmitigated devil as 
some would paint him. But his selfishness, sensuality, 
recklessness, and degradation give, in one respect, a 
peculiar interest and instnictiveness to the enthusiastic 
friendship subsisting between him and his daughter. 
It is no disproof of the need of the great virtues to 
ser\'e as the basis of a true and enduring friendship. 
It proves that a sincere love, even in an unclean and 
depraved soul, purges it, and adorns it with meritorious 
charms and real worth in that relation. However bad 
Burr may have been in other relations, to his daughter 
he was ever good, gentle, and wise, unwearied in his 
devotion, and clothed with many fascin.itions. Good 
persons may sometimes be ill-consorted and odious to 
each other,— tlieir intercourse full of jars and frictions. 
Bad persons may sometimes be so related as to show 
each other only their good qualities, and be happy 
while all around are detesting them. 
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In one of her letters to her father, Theodotia tpeaka 
of hit wonderful fortitude, and goes on to mj, «« Often, 
after reflecting on this subject, you appear to me so 
elerated above all other men ; I contemplate you with 
Mich a strange mixture of humility, admiration, rever* 
enct, love, and pride, — that very little superstition 
would be necessary to make me worship you as a supe* 
rior being; such enthusiasm does your character excite 
hi me. When I afterward revert to myself, how insig^ 
nificsnt do my best qualities appear I My vanity 
would be greater, if I had not been placed so near you ; 
and yet my pride is in our relationship. I had rather not 
tire than not be the daughter of such a man.** Burr, 
on the evening before his duel with Hamilton, wrote 
to his daughter a long letter, in which he said, ** I am 
indebted to you, my dearest Theodosia, for a very 
great portion of the happiness which I have enjoyed 
b this life. You have completely satisfied all that my 
heart and aflections had hoped, or even wished.** Un- 
happily he slew his antagonist, and himself survived 
Id carry a load of deadly and universal obloquy which 
would have crushed to the earth almost any other 



Theodosia set sail from Charleston in a little vessel, 
which was never lieard of again. It was supposed 
Id have foundered ofl" Cape Hatteras. The loss of 
his daughter, Burr said. ** severed him from the 
human race.** Certainly, from that time to the end of 
hia p rolonge d and dishonored life, he never was wholly 
what he had been before. An inner spring had been 
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broken, and the purest contents of his heart had 
escaped through the breach. Pnrton very fitly dedi« 
cates to the memory of Thcoilo&ia his highly read- 
able and charitable life of her father. That brilliant 
lawyer, the late Rufus Choate, remarked, on reading 
this life, that there did not seem to have been in Burr 
a Bingle glimpse of so much as the last and poorest 
tribute vice pays to virttie, not even tlie ^ffeciaiion of 
a noble sentiment. But wc may claim with justice, 
tliat the friendship with his daughter is one bright 
place in that frightfully stained, one golden gleam on 
tliut dismally mutilated, career. 

Mention shoiyld be made of Richard and Maria 
Edgeworth, among those whose union as father and 
daughter, was merged in a superior fellowship as 
friends,— -in a more intimate and delightful junction 
of ideas, sentiments, and labors. Their united lives, 
tlieir mutual devotion, their shared counsels, pleasures^ 
and tasks, form one of the iiiiesi of domestic pictures, 
^-a model of a Christian hotiachold. In the preface 
to the life of himself which he left for Maria to com- 
plete and publish, he says, *Mf my daughter should 
perceive any extenuation or any exaggeration, it 
would wound her feelings, she would be obliged to 
alter or omit, and her affection for me wouUl be dimin- 
ished : can the public have a better surety than this 
for the accuracy of these memoirs?** And Maria 
says, •• Few, I believe, have ever enjoyed such happi- 
ness, or such advanUges, as I have had in the 
instructions, society, and unbounded confidence and 
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afiection of mich ii fmher and such ii friend. He wat, 
in truth, ever since I could tliink or fceli tlie first ob- 
ject and motive of my mind.^ 

One of the most remarlcable friendships of this sort 

was that of Madame de Staiil and her father. Necker 

was a liind, good, and able man« who occupied a dis- 

tinguished position and played a prominent part in 

his time. Hut the grnilus of his impassioned daughter 

tninsAgurad him into a hero and a sage. Her attacli* 

ment to him was, in personal relations, the dominant 

sentiment of lier life. With distinct comprehension 

and glowing sympnthy, she entered into his thoughts 

and fortunes. She was to him an invaluable source 

of strength, counsel, and consolation. An instance, 

lartly ludicrous, illustrates her tender solicitude for 

lim; and it also shows how the mere idea of an 

vent has, with a person of her genius, the power of 

ie actual occurrence. The coachman chanced to 

«erset and considerably damage the empty family 

irriage. When told of it, she was indiflcrent until the 

en of danger to her father struck her; then, exclaim* 

X, ^ My God 1 had M. Necker been in it, he might 

ve been killed,** she rushed to the luckless driver, 

1 burst on him with a storm of denunciations, mixed 

'b cxpostulatory precautions as to the future. 

^Tlien her fatlier died, Madame de StniSi was plunged 

> deapairing grief, from which she aroused herself 

a vain ellbrt to make the public share in the pro- 

>d admiration and love she felt for him. It was 

of her grea t e st trials that she could not succeed in 
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this fond undertaking. Pcrliaps slic was not so much 
deceived in licr exalted estimate of her fatlier as has 
been supposotl. But he Licked that egotistical dnsh, 
those impulsive displays of daring and brilliancy, 
which are needed to make a sensation, and to secure 
quickly a great and lasting popularity. During the 
thirteen years that slie survived him, tlie thought of 
him seemed constantly present; and she oAcn said, 
*' My father Is waiting for me on the other shora." 
The touching words, addressed to Chateaubriand a 
little while before she crosscfl over, in which site 
summed up her life, were these ; ** I ha%*e always been 
the same, — intense and sad. I have loved God, my 
father, and liberty.** 

The unhappy Lctitia Landon found a congenial 
friend in her father, the early loss of whom was tlie 
first in the sad scries of her misfortunes. She closes 
her poem of «« Tlie Troubadour ** with an 
tribute to his memory:-^ 

My heart hath mM no naoM but thiaa 
ShaU be on tliit latt pace of mine. 

Such examples as the foregoing, showing what a 
treasure of help and joy the friendship of parent and 
child may yield to them, should teach us to think more 
of it, and to cultivate with greater fidelity the condl- 
tkms of so blessed an experience. 
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nUENllSHIPB OF SISTERS AND BROTHERS. 

THE next class of friendships consists of those 
Ibnned between brothers and sisters. In this 
rdatkm meet many favorable conditions for carrying 
sympathy to a great height, when the blinding efl'ect 
efeariy familiarity and the palling effect of rouUne are 
prrrented or neutralised. ITie organic affinities and 
heritage derived from their common parentage, with 
the memories and hopes they have in common, are, 
of themselves, endearing bonds. Then there are 
diflciences enough in tlie boy and the giri to give their 
communion contrasU and scst Unless they are frigid; 
•elfish^ or absorbed in counter directions, or are the 
aobjeds of some unfortunate incongruity, a rich friend- 
ship spontaneously arises between a brother and a 
sister who advance to maturity in the same dwelling. 
A gifted woman, the author of "Counterparts" and 
•• Charles Aucbestcr,** who, devoured by the flame of 
Ikt own genius, died too young, has written, somewhat 
extravagantly, *' O blessed sympathy of sisterhood with 
hfo th erhood I surpassing all other friendship, leaven- 
li« with angel-sollcitude the purest love of earth. No 
lovcfihlp like that of the brother and the sister, how- 
pnssionstr their spirits, when they truly love.** 
Nardsaus, in the dassio fable, had a lovely sister, to 



whom he was most fondly attAchcd. They were the 
images and mirrors of each other. It was only when 
dciith had snatched her from his side, thnt, pining under 
his bcrcnvcmcnt« wnndcring by fountains and rivers, 
he caught glimpses of his own rcnection ; nml, mistak- 
ing the illusory show for his lost compnnion, fell in love 
with himself, and languished awny till rejoined with 
her in the pale world of Hades. Hardly any picture 
in literature is more famous than that of the friendship 
of Orestes and Elcctra. What divine beauty, what 
tragic pathos, what immortal truth, are in itt And 
the friendship of Antigone and Polynices is similar. 
With the Greeks this relation was under the sjYecial 
protection of Apollo and Diana, the divine brotlicr and 
sister, whose physical representatives were tlie sim and 
moon. Iphigcnia, priestess in Tnuris, in her distress 
for her brother, prays to the goddess for pity and 
help; — 

For thou» Diana, lov*»t thjr fentlc brother 
Bejrond what earth and heaven can ofler thee. 
And doat. with quiet yearning, trtr tarn 
Thjr virgin face to hla eternal light. 

A striking example of this relation, sustained with 
great fulness and warmth, was given by Saint Benedict 
and Saint Scholastics in the sixth century. In the 
ecclesiastic legends connected with the canonisation of 
this brother and sister, it is narrated that they were 
accustomed to meet at a place intermediate between 
their retreats on Mount Cassino and at Plombariola, and 
to spend the niglit together in spiritual co n ver sa tion 
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and communion on the joys ot heaven. Three days 
after their last interview, Scholaslica died in her soli« 
tude. Benedict, rapt in contemplation on his tnount 
at that moment, is said to have seen tlie soul of his 
titter ascend to heaven in the shape of a dove. lie 
immediately sent for her body, and had it laid, with 
tender and solemn ceremonies, in the tomb which he 
had previously prepared for himself. 

The friendship of Tasso and his sister Cornelia has 
often been the theme of painting and of song. When, 
escaping from Ferrara, lacerated, irrit;ited, melancholy, 
the poor half-mad poet fled from his |K*rsccutors, he 
thought he would test tlie aflcction of tliis early play- 
mate and friend, whom he had not seen for ninny a 
wcaty year* Disguising himself as a siiephcrd, he 
presented himself before her in her home at Sorrento. 
He drew so piteous a picture of her brother's misfor- 
tunes and ccmdition that she fainted. As soon as slie 
recorercd, he made himself known; and Torquato 
and Cornelia, with a swift revival of their old afTec- 
tioQ« were locked in a tender embrace, as has been 
described by Mrs. Ilemans in a poem of extreme 
beauty and power of feeling* The peaceful retreat, the 
gkmoua scenery, the gentle nursing, restored him to 
bcakh and cheerfulness. Alas that he would not stay, 
but rushed away to his fate I 

The beautiful and chivalrous Margaret of Navarre 
was a pattern bt enthtisiastic devotion to her brother, 
Francis L When Charles V. carried him prisoner to 
Madrid, and he waa dying there, she went to him 



through every peril, and, by her nursing, restored him. 
She Uien formed a friendship \>ith the fitter of Charles, 
and induced her secretly to espouse Frniicit, thus 
securing his deliverance by hit impnial brotlicr-iivlaw. 
Tlie enduring monuments of nrt with which Francis 
embellished his kingdom were her intpi ration. At a 
distance from him in his last illness, ** she went every 
day, and sat down on a stone in the micUlle of the rond, 
to catch tlie first glimpse of a messenger nfar off. Ami 
she said, ' Ah I whoever shall come to announce the 
recovery of the king my brother, though he be tired, 
jaded, soiled, dislic veiled, I will kiss hitn and embrace 
him as though he wore the finest gentleman in the 
kingdom.'" Ileuring of his dcnth, she soon followcil 
him. It is painful to know that the love of Frsincis to 
her was not a tithe of hers to him. He lovud her, but 
treated her with a goo<i deal of the feudal tyranny 
which belonged to the age. She deserved from him 
boundless tendcnicts and generosity. 

Sir Philip and Mary Sidney shared the same studies 
and labors, and were endeared e\'cn more by similarity 
of soul than by their common parentage. Together 
they translated tlie Psalms. The name and dedication 
which the brother gave to his principal work are an 
imperishable shrine of his aflcction for his sister, «• 
** The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia.** Spenser re- 
fers to her as ** most resembling in shape and spirit 
her brother dear." She wrote a beautiful elegy on 
his death at Zutphen:*— 

Grsat loss to all that ever did bim scat 
Great loM to all, bwt frealest Iota to ■«. 
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The renowned experimental philosopher, Robert 
Boyle, snd his sister, Catherine, the very accomplished 
and famous countess of Ranclngh, were a noted pair 
of friends. Bishop Bumct has drawn for us a delight- 
ful picture of them. He says, •• They were plcnsamt in 
their lives, and in tlicir deaths they were not divided ; 
for, as be lived with her above forty years, so he did not 
outlive her a week."* The countess ^ lived the longest 
on the most public scene, and made the greatest figure, 
in all the revolutions of these kingdoms for above fifty 
years, of any woman of that age.** She laid out her 
time, her interest, and her esUtc, with the greatest seal 
and success, in doing good to others, without regard to 
sects or relations* ^ When any party was down, she 
had credit and seal enough to serve them ; and she 
employed these so eflectually, that, in tlie next turn, 
she had a new stock of credit, which she laid out 
wholly in that labor of love in which she s|)ent her 
life. And though some particular opinions might shut 
her up in a divided communion, yet her soul was never 
of a party* She divided lier charities and friendships 
both, her esteem as well as her bounty, with the truest 
regard to merit and her own obligations, without any 
difference made upon tlte account of opinion. She 
had, with a vast reach of knowledge and apprehen- 
sion, an universal affability and easiness of acccssi an 
humiUty that descended to the meanest persons and 
eoootmSi an obliging kindness and readiness to advise 
dMt who had no occasion for any farther assistance 
hm* And with all those and many othor excel* 
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lent qualities, she had the deepest sense of religion, 
and the most constant turning of lier thoughts and dis- 
courses that way, that has been, perhaps, in our age. 
Such a sisier became such a brpiker; and it was but 
suitable to both their characters, that they should have 
improved the relation under which they were bom to 
the more exalted and endearing one oKyHemd.^ 

Two of the most distinguished in the loug roll of 
eminent astronomers are a brother and a sister, ^ Sir 
William and Caroline Herschel. The stoiy of their 
united laliors, ^ how, for thousands of nights, side by 
side they sat and watched and calculatc<l and wrote, 
one sweeping the telescopic heavens, the otiicr assist- 
ing, and noting down tlie results; how, with ono 
spirit and one interest, they grew old together and 
illustrious together; their nevcral achievements, both 
at home and in observatories on strange shores to 
which they voyaged, always* associated; with what 
affectionate care she trained the favorite nephew, who 
was to burnish into still more effulgent brightness the 
star-linked name of Herschel, — tlie story of all this 
is full of attracti%'eness, and forms one of the warm 
and poetic episodes in the high, cold annals of sci- 
ence. ' 

The union of John Aikin and his sister Letitia, 
«— afterwards Mrs. Barbauld, -» in life, tastes, labors, 
was uncommonly close and complete. The narrative 
of lt«»so warm, substantial, and healthy was It*- 
leaves a pleasing and invigorating Influence on the 
sympathies of those who read it They composed 
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together several of their excellent and most useful 
literary works. While Mrs. Barbauld was tarrying at 
Geneva, tier brother addressed a letter in verse to 
her;— 

Yet one dear with ttitl ttnigglet in my breast, 
And painU one darling object unpoMested. 
How many year* have whirled their rapid course 
Since w«, sole streamleU from one honored eovroe, 
la fimd aflcction, at in blood, allied, 
Have wandefed deviout from each other's side,— 
Allowed to catch alone tome trantient view, 
Scarce long enough to think the vition true I 
Oh I then, while jret some aett of life remains; 
While transport jet can swell the beating veins; 
While sweet remembrance keeps her wonted seat. 
And fancjr still reUins some genial. heat; 
When evening bids each busjr task be o*er, •- 
Once let us meet again, to part no morel 

That evening came. In tlte village of Stoke Newing- 
Ion, they spent the last twenty years of their lives, in 
that elose neighborhood which admitted of the daily, 
almost hourly, interchanges of mind and heart. 

There waa a friendship of great strength between 
Goethe and his sister Cornelia. She was only a year 
yovngerthan her brother, — his companion in plays, 
lessons, and trials, bound to him by the closest ties 
and hinumerable associations. While she was yet in 
the cradle, he prepared dolls and amusements for her, 
and was very jealous of all who came between them. 
They grew up in such union, that, as he afterwarda 
said, they might have been taken for twins. The 
of their father drove them into a more 
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confiding sympathy. When he had become a young 
man, and was accustomed to make frequent excur- 
sions, he says, ** I was again drawn towards home, 
and that by a magnet which attracted me strongly at 
all times : it was my sister.'* Cornelia had su|>crior 
endowments of mind, great force and truth of charnc* 
tcr; but she keenly felt her want of beauty, — *^a 
want richly compensated by the unbounded confidence 
and love borne to her by all her female friends.'* And 
yet Goethe says, ** Wlicn my connection with Grct- 
chen was torn asunder, my sister consoled me the more 
warmly, because she felt the secret satisfaction of 
having got rid of a rival ; and I, too, could not but 
feci a great pleasure when she did me the justice to 
assure me that I was the only one who tridy loved, 
understood, and esteemed her." At twcnty-thrce, 
Cornelia was married to one of Goethe's intimate 
friends, — Schlosser ; and, in four years, she die<l. 

In one of her brother's frequent allusions to her, 
this strilcing trait is recorded: *' Her eyes were not 
the finest I have ever seen, but the dec|)e&t, behind 
which you expected the most meaning; and when 
they expressed any affection, any love, their glance 
was without its equal." In his autobiography, written 
long, long after her death, he says, ** As I lost this 
beloved, incomprehensible being but too early, I felt 
inducement enough to picture her excellence to my- 
self; and so there arose within me the conception of 
a poetic whole, in which it might have been possible 
to exhibit her individiuility : no other form could be 
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thought of for it thnn that of the Richanlsonian ro- 
mance. But the tumult of the world caUcd me away 
fioin this beautiful and pious design, as it has from so 
many otliers ; and nothing now remains for me but to 
call up, for a moment, that blessed spirit, as if by the 
aid of a magic mirror/' 

A relation of a more absorbing character than the 
foregoing existed between Jacobi and his sister Lena. 
*' For a long series of years,'* Steflcns writes, " she 
lived one life with her brother, even ennobling and 
exalting him by her presence. She took part in all 
his studies, all his controversies ; and changed the still 
ielf<ommunion of the lonely man into a long conver- 
tttion.** There are many accounts, given by con* 
temporaries, of her minute carefulness for him and 
unwearied devotion to him. Some make the picture 
a little comical, from the excess of coddling ; but all 
agree as to the unfailing and aflcctionate sincerity of 
their attachment 

There was an uncommon friendship between Cha- 
teaubriand and his youngest sister, Lucile, a girl of 
extreme beauty, genius, spirituality, and melancholy. 
He says of those years, *' I grew up with my sister 
Lucile t our friendship constituted the whole of our 
Uvea."—** Her tlioughts were all sentimento." — ** Her 
ticgance, sweetness, imaginativeness, and impassioned 
MfisibiUty, presented a combination of Greek and Ger- 
man genius.**— ^* Our principal recreation consisted 
hi walking, side by side, on the great Mall : in spring, 
M a carpet of primroses; in autumn, on beda of 
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withered foliage ; in winter, on a covering of snow. 
Young like the primroses, sad like the dry leaves, and 
pure as the new-fallen snow, there was a harmony 
between our recreations and ourselves." Lucile first 
pcrsu.ided her brother to write. Afterwards he says, 
•' We undertook works in common : we passed days 
in mutual consultation, in communicating to each 
other what we had done, and what we purposed to 
do." The lamentation he breathed over her grave, 
when she died, is one of the most allccting pass.iges 
in his long autobiography. 

Ernst and Charlotte Schleicrmacher were a dioice 
and ever- faithful pair of friends. The published 
life and letters of the great preacher reveal the full 
beauty and imi)ortance of this relation. Their corres- 
pondence is filled equally with the manifestations of 
varied intelligence and of congenial feeling. Sharing 
all their experience in aflcctionate intercourse, or in 
full and cordial letters, they appeared thus to find 
their pleasures heightened, their |)crplcxities cleared, 
their trials alleviated. To this noUle divine, so cele- 
brated for his profound scholarship, his enthusiastic 
piety, his exalted sensibility, and his heroic aims, 
Charlotte was knit by affinities of character and life, 
e\xn more ck>sely than by those of blood and name. 

The souls and experiences of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth were intcrwrought with singular felicity 
and entireness. Readers will long trace tlte signals of 
this friendship in his works ^ die record of it in his 
nephew's memoir of him ~ with pleased surprisct 
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ind dwell on its lessons with thoughtful gratitude. 
Dorothy* not quite two years younger than William, 
wu gifted lilce him, frauglit with a similar temper of 
patient tenderness, and bound up with him in the same 
bundle of life. How thoroughly she lived in him is 
betrayed, with a maive simplicity altogether charming, 
ia her published notes of the tour they made in Scot- 
IsinL His appreciation of her worth, and his affec- 
tionate sense of indebtedness to her, find many 
meflM>rable utterances. Depicting her influence on 
him, he thanks God, and says,— 

The blcsMOg of my later years 

WtkB with me when s boy* 
She gave me eyes, the gave mc cart, 
And liumblc caret and dclkate fcart} 
A heart, the fountain of tweet teart| 

And love and thought and joy. 

They took a cottage at Oratmere, where they lived by 
themselves until William's marriage ; nor were they 
parted then. 

This plot of orchard-ground It ourt t 
My beet they aie, my tltter't flotvert. 

When Coleridge was in Germany, he wrote to them 
a long letter in hcxametere, in which were these 
lines t— 

William, my head and my heart I dear William and dear 

DofoCkeal 
Yae have alt In each other t but I am lonely, and want yon. 

At another time, the same man, so beloved by them 
both, writes to a common friend in the following 
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strains ** Wordsworth and bis exquisite sister are 
with me. She is a woman, indeed,— in mind I mean, 
and in heart In every motion, her innocent soul out- 
beams so brightly that who saw lier would say, 
* Guilt is a thing impossible with her/ Her informa- 
tion is various ; her eye, watchful in minutest obacrva- 
tion of nature ; and her taste, a perfect electrometer*** 
Referring to the period of his opening manhood, and 
the sanguine ho|)cs kindled by the dawn of the French 
Revolution, Wordsworth says,— 

When every dajr brought with it tome new tente 
Of exquitile rei^rd for common thingt, 
And all the earth wat budding with thete gills 
or more reSned human itr, /4f krtmik^ 
Dtmr stfter, wms m kimd 0/ gtmiUr tpriug^ 
Tkmi wui h€farf my t/r/j. 

She lived with him, indoors and out of doors. She 
weaned him from the imbittering brawl of politics, 
and warded away the aoumcss and despair, which, at 
one time, seriously threatened to possess him. In 
the ** Prelude,** he makes this touching acknowledg- 
ment:—* 

Then It wat, 
Thaakt to the liountcout Giver of all good, 
That the beloved titter* in whote tight 
Thote dayt were patted, . • • 
Maintained for me a taving IntMeourte 
With my true self. 

Daily, for so many years, they went ** stepping west« 
ward** in company. His eldest daughter — his most 
child, whose radiant apparition he imagined 
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had come for him us he wbs dying, and cried, ** It 
that DomF**— bore the dear aister'a mime* Several 
of her poems were printed with his. In addition to 
the well-known poem, " To My Sister," the ** De* 
tcripCive Sketches'* and ** An Evening Walk" were 
addressed to her. And numerous incidental tributes, 
woven into his chief works, will, better than any 
magic spke or nard, perfume her memory, and keep 
it fiesh as long as his own has name and breath to 
mfo aflMMig men* 

Mine eyes did nc*er 
Fit en a lovely object, nor my mind 
Take picature In the midtt of happy thoughts, 
But either »he, whom now I have, who now 
Divldet with me that loved abode, was theie, 
Or not far off. Where'er my footsteps tamed, 
Her voice was like a hidden bird that Mna. 
The thought of her was like a Bash of light. 
Or an unseen companionship, a breath 
Or fragranea Independent of the wind. 

The p erve r se pride of Byron, the vices to which he 
yielded, the bad things in his writings, the sectarian 
obloquy which pursued him, have veiled from popu- 
hr apprehension some of the aweet and noble quali* 
ties of his heart* Notwithstanding his perverse lower 
inpulaca, he waa one of the moat princely and magi- 
cal of the immortal Ionia of fame* So far from there 
being any lack of permanent value and power in hia 
vetie, any falling from hia eatabliahed rank, the moal 
aut h or i t ali ve critica, more generally to-day than ever 
bcfeie, admowledge him to be the greateat lyric poet 
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that ever lived. One can hardly help being awed at 
the thought of tlic gcniua and fascinntion of the young 
man whom the giAcd and fastidiotia Shelley called — 
The pilfiTtm of eternity, whose fame 
Over his livini; head, like heaven, is bent, — 
An early but enduring monument 

Perhaps hia better trniu nowhere ahine otit with auch 
steady lustre as in the constancy of glowing tender- 
ncss with which, in all his wandering;*, woes, and 
glofy, he chcrlMicd the love of hia sister Augusta, 
Mrs* Leigh. Slie remained unalterably attached to 
him through Uie dreadful stonn of unpopularity which 
drove htm out of England* With what convtilsi^-e 
gratitude he appreciated her fond fidelity, ho has ex- 
pressed with that passionate richness of power which 
no otiter could ever equal. Four of his most splendid 
poems were composed for her and addressed to her. 
In the one beginning, — 

When all aronod grew drear and dark, 
heaaya,— 

When fortune chanacd, and lov« Bed far. 
And hatred's shaHs Bew thick and fast. 

Thou wert the solitary star 
Which rose, and set not to the last 

The wonderful versea commencinir.— 
Though the day of my dentin/s over. 

And the sUr of my fate hath declined, 
Thy soft heart refused to discover 
The faulu which so manj cooM Bnd, — 

Wring the very aoui by their intensity of feeling con- 
densed into language of such vigor and such melody. 
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FhNii the wf«ck of the patt, which hath perished. 

Thus much I at teatt majr recall : 
It bath Uoght me that what I moat cherished 

Deserved to be dearest of all. 
la the desert a foonUin is springing. 

In the wide waste there still is a tree, 
And a bird in the solitude singing, 

Which speaks to mjr spirit of thee. 

To her he sent one of the first presentation copies of 
^Childe Harold/' with this inscription : "To Augusta, 
ny deafest sister and my best friend, who has ever 
feved me much better than I deser\-ed, this volume is 
presented by her father's son and most aflcctionatc 
brather.'* He wrote to her those expressions of love 

beginning, ^ 

The castled crag of Drachenfels 

Fhmns o'er the wide and winding Rhine ; 

and ending,** 

Nor coBid on earth a spot be found 

To nature and to me so dear, 

Could thy dear c^s, in following mine. 

Still sweeten more these banks of Rhine,— 

cxpiessions so transcendently fend and earnest in their 
beauty, thnt it is a thrilling luxury to linger on them, 
retuin to them, and repeat them over and over. 

One of the finest and richest productions of his 
genhis, both in thought and in passion, is the poem he 
Wfple to her when he was living at Diodati, on the 
banks of Leman. 

My sieter, my sweet sister I If a name 
Dearer and purer were, it should be thine. 
Mouat^ns and seas divide us; but I dalas 
Mo teaia, but tenderness 10 anawer mine. 
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Go where I wilt, to me tliou art the same, — 
A loved regret which I would not resign. 
There jret are two thin(;t in my dcttinjr, — 
A world to roam through, and a home with thee. 

I feel almost, at times, as I have felt 
In happy childhood : trees and flowers and brooks, 
Which do remember me of where I d^clt 
Ere my young mind was sscrificcd to hooks; 
Come as of yore upon me, and can melt 
M/ heart with recognition of their looks; 
And even, at moments, I could think I see 
Some living thing to lo%*e,— but none like thee. 

Oh that thou wert but with met — but I grow 
The fool of my own wishes, and forget 
The solitude which I have vaunted to 
Has lost its praise In this but one regret. 

The last intelligible words of Byron werct ** Ait- 
giista, Ada, my sister, my child.** 

It would be hard to find a friencUhip more deeply 
rooted, more inclusive of the lives of the parties, proof 
against terrible trials, full of qtiict fondness and sub* 
stantial devotion* than that of Cliarles Lamb and his 
sister Mary. The earliest written expression of this 
attachment occurs in a sonnet ** To my Sister,** com* 
posed by Charles in a lucid interval, when he was 
confined in the asylum at Iloxton for the six weeks of 
his single attack of insanity. 

Thou to me didst ever show 
Kindest allection ; and wouldst oA-times lend 
An car to the desponding love-sick lajr. 
Weeping my sorrows with me, who repay 
But ill the mighty debt of love I owa. 
Maiy, lo thee, my sisler and my friend. 
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Mary was ten years older than Charles, and, as is 
ibown well In Talfourd's " Final Memorials/* loved 
him with an affection combining a mother's care, a 
lister's tenderness, and a friend's fervent sympathy. 
Ner did he, in return, fall short in any respect. He 
appreciated her devotion, pitied her sorrow, responded 
to her feelings, revered her worth, and ministered to 
her want! with a loving gentleness, a patient self-sacri* 
flee, and an heroic fortitude, which, as we gaze on his 
Image, make the halo of the saint and the crown of the 
martyr alternate with the wrinkles of his weaknesses 

and his mirth* 

In one of her periodical paroxysms of madness, Mary 
struck her mother dead with a knife. Charles was then 
twenty-two, full of hope and ambition, enthusiastically 
attached to Coleridge, and in love with a certain *' fair- 
hahed maid,** named Anna, to whom he had written 
•ome verses. This fearful tragedy altered and sealed 
his fate. He felt it to be his duty to devote himself 
th ea cefe rth to his unhappy sister. He abandoned 
fvtiy thought of marriage, gave up his dreams of 
fame, and turned to his holy charge, with a chastened 
but resolute soul. ** She for whom he gave up all,** 
De Qpinccy says, •• In turn gave up all for him. And 
•r the happiness, which for forty years or more he had* 
no hour seemed true that was not derived from her.** 
He Mver thought his sacrlAee of youth and love gave 
him any licenae for caprice towards her or exacttons 
Ami btr. He always wrote of her as his better self, 
his wiser self, a generous benefactress, of whom he 
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was hardly worthy. " Of all the people I ever saw in 
the world, my poor sislcr is tlie most thorotiglily de- 
void of the least tincture of selfishness.'* He was 
happy when she was well and with him. His great 
sorrow was to be obliged so often to part from her on 
the recurrences of her attacks. "To say all that I 
know of her would l>c more than I think anylxxly 
could believe or even understand. It would be sinning 
against her feelings to go about to praise her ; for I can 
conceal nothing I do from her. All my wretched im- 
perfections I cover to myself by resolutely thinking on 
her goodness. She would share life and death, heaven 
and hell, with me. She lives but for me.** Their 
hearts and li\'es were blended for forty years. Mary 
was unconscious at the time of her brother's death, and 
the blow was mercifully deadened in her gradual re* 
co%*ery. In her sunset walks she would invariably lead 
her friends towards the churchyard wlicre Charles was 
laid. Their common friend Moxon paints the touch* 
ing scene: — 

tlcie sleeps beneath this hank, where daities grow, 
The kindliett sprite earth holds within her breast 
Her onljr mate \% now the minitrel Isrh, 
Save she who ceis s each evening, eie the bark 
Of waleh-deg gathers drowsy Iblds, la shed 
Aalsitr's Isart. 

Eleven years later, this memorable friendship, so 
sacred lo all who knew it, was consummated for earth, 
as a few reverential survivors entered Ilia siiadow of 
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Eamonton Church, and, coming tway, left Mary and 
Charles Lamb sleeping in the same grave. 

The union of Felix and Fanny Mendelssohn was 
lomething wonderfuK like the wonderful genius of sen- 
•ibility and music which endowed them both. Such 
pore, tender, and noble souls are made for each other. 
The more fer> id and exacting bonds of marriage and 
parentage did not interfere with the profound sym- 
pathy in which they lived, both when together and 
when apart. They corres|K)ndcd in music. Their 
emotions, too deep and strange to be conveyed in 
words, like articidatc thoughts, they expressed in 
kMies. Seating themselves at their instmments, they 
wouM for hours carry on an intercourse perfectly intel- 
ligible to each other, and more adequate and delicious 
than any vocal conversation. When Felix, at Naples, 
at Rome, or in London, sent to Fanny a letter composed 
in notes, she translated it first with her eyes, then with 
her piano. The most charming transcripts of these 
aftctKKiate and musical souls were thus made in 
music. Sweeter or more divinely gifted lieings have 
nmly appeared on tliis earth. Their relations of spirit 
were sensitive and organic, for beneath the reach of 
Intellectual consciousness. They seemed able to com- 
■Nmicale tidings through the ethereal medium by some 
aobtile telegraphy of feeling, which transcends under- 
aUmding, mid belongs to a miraculous region of life. 
For, when Fanny died in her German home, Felix, 
a h«ppy company in England, suddenly aware 
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of some terrible calamity, from the disturbance of 
equilibrium and drend sinking of his soul, nishcd to 
the piano, and poured out his anguish in an improvisa* 
tion of wailing and mysterious strains, which held the 
assembly spell-bound and in tears. In a few days a 
letter reached him, announcing that his sister had died 
at that very hour. On receiving the tidings, lie uttered 
a shriek, and the shock was so great as to burst a 
blood-vessel in his brain. Life had no charm potent 
enough to stanch and heal the cruel bcemtion left in 
his already failing frame by this sundering blow. 
The web of torn fibrils bletl invisibly, lie soon faded 
away, and followed his sister to a world of finer 
melody, fitted for natures like theirs. 

One of the noblest and wisest of the American poets 
— the pure, brave, and devout Whittier — had a sister 
who was to him very much what Dorothy wa% to Words- 
worth. Several of her poems arc printed with his. 
They always lived together; they studied together, 
rambled together, had a laq^ share of their whole con- 
sciousness together. After her death, sitting alone in 
his wintry cottage, he said to a friend who was visiting 
him, that, since she was gone, to whose faithful taste 
and judgment he had been wont to submit all he 
wrote, he could hardly tell of a new production 
whether it were good or poor. He also said that the 
s.id measure of his love for her was the vacancy which 
lier departure had left. He has paid her, in his 
*' Snow-Bound,** this tribute, which will draw readers 
as long as loving hearts are left in his land : — * 
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At one who held henelf a part 
or all the taw, and let her heart 

Against the houiehold boton lean. 
Upon the motlejr-braided mat 
Oiir youngctt and our dearctt tat, 
LUUng her large, tweet« atking ejet, 

Now bathed within the fadelett green 
And holjr peace of Paradise. 
Oh 1 looking from tome heavenlj hill, 
Or from the thade ot taintljr palmt, 
Or tiWer reach of river calmt. 
Do those large ejet behold me ttill f 
With me one little jrear ago : — 
The chill weight of the winter tnow 

For montht upon her grave hat lain \ 
And now, wlien summer south-windt blow 

And brier and harebell bloom again, 
1 Head the pleasant patht we trod, 
I tct the violet-sprinkled tod 
Whereon the leaned, too frail and weak 
The hilltide flowert the loved,to teek, 
Yet following me where'er I went, 
With dark ejet full of love*t content 
The birdt are glad ; the brier-rote ftlto 
The air with twectnets; all the hillt 
Stretch green to June*t unclouded tkjt 
But ttlll I wait with ear and e/e 
For tomething gone which thould be nigh, 
A lots In all familiar things. 
In iower that bloomt, and bird that tlngt. 
And jet, dear heart 1 remembering thee, 
Am I not richer than of old f 
_ In thj immorUlity, 
What change can reach the wealth I hold f 
What chance can mar the pearl and gold 
Thy love hath left In trutt with mcP 
And while In lifet late anemoon. 
When cool and long the thadowa grow. 
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I walk to meet the night that soon 

Shall shape and shadow overflow, 
I cannot feel that thou art far, 
Since near at need the iingelt are ) 
And wlien the tunnel i^ntcs unbar, 

Shall I not sec thcc wntling stand. 
And. white against the evening star, 

The welcome of thj beckoning hand? 

One more instance of intense fricndtliip between m 
brother and a sister — nnU it is one of the most inter- 
esting that history reveals to tis<~ shall close this list. 
Maurice de Guurin was bom in Langucdf>c, in France, 
in the year i8ii ; and there also, in 1S39, he died. 
Although snatched away at twcnty-ci^^ht, his fascinat- 
iiig personality and genius left an imlcliblc impression 
on all appreciative persons who had come in contact 
with him. His writings, few and unelaborate as they 
arc, have won admiring praise from the judges whoso 
verdict is fame* His sister Eugenic, six years older 
than himself, took the place of mother as well as that 
of sister to Uie orphan boy. He was not more ex- 
traonlinary for winsomeness and tilent than site was 
for combined power of intelligence, tenacity of afTcc^ 
tion, and religiousness of principle. They became 
ardent friends, in the most emphatic meaning of the 
term. Maurice went to Paris to try his fortune as a 
writer. Eugenie's yearning and anxious heart fol- 
lowed him in rapid letters. Slie tells him how they 
wliom he has left all love him, encourages him with 
virtue and piety, adjures him to be true to his best self. 
She aayt to him, with the irresistible eloqtience of tho 
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hcftft, ^ We we things with the tame eyes : what you 
Ifaid bcAutirul, I find beautiful. God has made our 
souls of one piece/* Maurice's replies were shorter 
sad rarer. It is evident, — the reader feels it with a 
pang of regret,— that Eugenie was much less to Mau« 
rice than he was to her ; and yet he loved her well. 
But man's love is usually poor* compared with wo* 
man's ; and he was in the throngs of Paris, she in the 
salitude of a country home. He fell away from his 
original purity and constancy, lost his religious faith 
for a season, and seemed almost to forget those who 
idolised him with such deep fondness. Was he not 
one of the charmers, who are so much to others, but 
to whom others are in return comparatively so little? 

Palling ill, he revisited home, and by the stainless 
allections, unwearied attentions, and devout routine 
there, was restored in soul as well as in body. When, 
not long afterwards, he had Allien in love with a West- 
Indian lady, a beautiful Creole, Eugenie went to him 
in Paris, and devoted herself sedulously to promote 
the marriafe. It was brought about, and she spent a 
happy six months with tlie wedded pair. After her 
return to Languedoc, we find her writing in her jour^ 
nal, **My Maurice, must it be our lot to live apart? to 
find that this marriage, which I hoped would keep us 
so nnich together, leaves us more asunder than ever? 
I have the misfortune to be fender of jfou than of any 
thing eioe in the world, and my heart had from of old 
bnilt ia you ita happiness. Youth gone, and life «le* 
(, I looked ferward to quitting the scene with 
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Maurice. At any time of life, a great aflcction is a 
great happiness : the spirit comes to take refuge in it 
entirely. Oh, delight aiuljny, which will never be 
your sister's portion I Only in the dirc< tion of God 
sliall I find an issue for my heart to love, a% it has the 
notion of loving, and as it has the power of loving." 

Two months after these pathetic words were writ* 
ten, Maurice died« of a rapid ron»umplion, in his 
fatlier*s hoii9c, ministered to by his wife ami sisters 
with infinite tenderness and agonising despair. In 
the last moment, his sister says, " He glnctl his lips to 
a cross that his wife held out to iiim, then sank : we 
all fell to kissing him, and lie to dying/' The shock 
came upon Eugenie wilh crusliing severity. Ever 
after, she was haunted by the memory of •• his be* 
loved, pale face," ♦•his beautiful liead." Long after- 
wards, she wrote, •• Tlie whole of to^lay I tee pass 
and repass before me that dear, pale face : tluit beau- 
tiful head assumes all iu various aspects in my mem- 
oes—smiling, eloquent, suflcring, dying." "Poor, 
beloved soid," she says, ••you have had hardly any 
happiness here below x your life has been so short, 
your repose so rare, — O God I uphokl me. How we 
have gated at him and loved him and kissed him. — 
his wife and we, his sisters ; he lying lifeless in his 
bed, his head on the pillow as if he were asleep! 
My befeved one, can it be, shall we never see each 
other again on earth?" 

Five years previous to her brother's death, Eug^ 
aie had begun a journal, which she ferwaided to him 
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fiwii lime to lime. After the funeral, §hc tried to 
centinue thit, ncWreMing it »till to him : "To Maurice 
dead, to Maurice in heaven. He was the pride and 
joy of my heart. Oh, Ik>w tweet a name, and liow 
full of tcndcmcM, it that of brother I " She pertevered 
for fire montht, when it became too painful, and the 
alandoned It From this time till death overtook her, 
in the year 1848, the teemed to hare but one pur- 
pote ? namely, to tecurc Maurice't fame by the publi- 
catioQ of hit literary remaint. Poverty and variout 
other obttaclct baffled all her cflbrtt. But, in 1858, 
M. Tr^butien, a loving and faithful friend, edited and 
published, in a tingle volume, the "Journal and Let- 
ters of Maurice de Gu<Srin ; •* and, five years later, he 
publithetU in a companion volume, the "Journal and 
Lettcrt of Eugenie de GuWn.- The ttriking original 
geoittt and worth of thete volumes, and the enviable 
praise already awarded them, insure for their authors 
a beautiful and enduring fame together. At long at 
the words of thit devoted titter thall win the attention 
of gentle leadert, tcart will tpring into their eyes, and 
a throb of pitying love fill their hearts with pleasing 
pain. •• My toul tlipt eatily into thee, O toul of my 

brother P •* We were two eyet looking out of one 

fbrehcftd.'* — "My thought wat only a reflex of my 
bfother^t ; to vivid when he wat there, then changing 
lalo twilight, and now gone."— *»0 beauUful patt 
dayt of my youth, with Maurice, the king of my 
hcait !«*--•• I am on the horison of death: he it 
hdow k. All that I can do it to ttrain my gate into 
It- 
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KRIENDSIIIPS OP WIVES AND HUSBANDS. 

^r^llE friendships between pertons of opposite sex, 
-^ thus far considered, spring up under the primary 
impulse of consanguinity, and embroider themselves 
around the fostering relations of natural duty. Based 
on aftiliation of descent, organic community of circtim* 
stances, and mixture of experience, and sanctioned by 
the most autlioritati%'e seals of social opinion, they are, 
when not impoverished or poisoned by any evil inter- 
fercnce, warm, precious, and sacred. The strongest 
preventives of their frequency and tite commonest 
drawbacks from their power are the dulness which 
creeps over all emotions under tlie dominion of passive 
habit, and the tendency to look elsewhere for more 
vivid attachments, more exciting associations. 

But there is another class of friendships, more im- 
portant in influence, if not in number, having also the 
highest sanctions both of law and of custom, and 
marked by such peculiarities that they constitute a 
species by themselves. It consists of the frientlships 
which grow up between husbands and wives, within 
the shielded encldsure of matrimony. 

The community of interests between those united in 
wedlock ^ if they are married in truth at well at in 
form ^ it the moti intimate and entire that can exit!. 
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Tbcir unqualtHcd surrcmlcr and blending of lives^ un« 
fncrved confidence and conjunction of hearts, aflbrdi 
on the one hand, the most hazardous, on the other hand, 
the most propitious, conditions for a perfect mutual 
reflection of souls with all their contents. Nowhere 
else has knowledge such free scope, have the induce- 
menls for esteem or contempt such unhampered range, 
as in tills relation. Tlie inmost secrets of the parties are 
always exposed to revelation or to betrayal. Hypoc- 
risy and deception are reduced to the narrowest limits. 
Accordingly, both the most absolute antagonism and 
miicry, and the most absolute sympathy and happi- 
■est, are known in the conjugal union. Afilton puts 
In the motith of Samson a fearful expression of the 
fermen — 

To wear out miserable days, 
Inlanglcd with a poisonous bosom snake ; 

Of the latter we have an affecting instance in the 
historic narrative of that Italian Countess del Verme, 
who, losing her husband after an elysian union for 
eight years* was so shocked on learning his death, that 
she threw herself on his body in a convulsion of grief 
which broke her heart, and she instantly died beside 
him. 

Are the parties selfish, unfeeling, ungenuine ? Every 
ptMsible opportunity is aflbrded for the base and alien 
qualities lo recognize each other, and clash or efler« 
vescc Is one wise, aspiring, magnanimous?— the 
other, foolish, vulgar, revengeful? The yoke, pulled 
OMrtraty wajrs, must gall and irriute. Then the fellow- 
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ship of husband and wife is like that of acid and alkali. 
But, if they are filled with consecrating tenderness, 
sweet patience, and earnest pur|x>scs, nil |)ossible mo> 
tives urge them to adjust their characters and conduct 
to each other; to tunc their intercourse by heavenly 
laws ; to mingle their experience in one blcssctl cur- 
rent; to soothe, support, and beautify each other's 
being. Then there results a union, incUidiii*; every 
faculty, satisfying every want, unparalleled for its integ- 
rity and its blessedness. In such cases as this, it ni.iy 
tndy lie s;iid, marriage is the queen of all friendships. 
A beautiful example of such a union is unveiled, in 
the tribute paid to his wife, by Sir James MackintosJi. 
lie says, ** I found an intelligent companion and a ten- 
der friend, a prudent monitress, the most faithful of 
wives, and a modier as tender as children ever had the 
misfortune to lose. I met a woman, who, by tender 
management of my weaknesses, gradually corrected 
the most pertinacious of them. She became prudent 
from afi'ection ; and, though of the most generous 
nature, she was taught frugality and economy by her 
love for me. She gently reclaimed me from dissip.v 
tion, propiKil my weak ond irresolute nature, urged 
my indolence to all the exertion that has been useful 
and creditable to me, and was per|Ktually at hand to 
admonish my heedlessness or improvidence. In her 
solicitude for my interest, she never for a moment for- 
got my feelings or character. Even in her occasional 
resentment, for which I but too often gave her cause, 
(would to God I could recall tliose moments I) she 
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bad no aullenncM or tcrimonjr. Such was she whom I 
have lose, when her excellent natural aente was rapidly 
improving, after ciglit ycara' atrii|;:i;lo and dintrcM had 
bound ua fast together and moultlcd our tempers to 
each otiier ; when a knowledge of her worth had re- 
filled my youthAiI love into friendship, and before age 
had deprived it of much of its original ardor.** 

It is to be presumed tliat those who enter into a rela- 
tiott with each other on which so much of their dcs- 
tfaiy is stAked, take the step under the influence of love. 
And by love — the love which looks to a conjugal union 
—* is to be understood a general movement of personal 
qmtpathyf imparting a special richness and intensity 
Is the imagination in its action toward tlie individuals 
concerned, and thus giving each of them a genial and 
fenctous idea of the other to govern their mutual refer- 
ences ; the whole operation being animated and empha- 
sised, more or less prominently, by the impulse of 
sex« The i<lca of each other with which the wedded 
pair begin their union, — an idea ennohletl and vivified 
hj imagtnalkMi, and serving as the basts and stimulus 
of their love«^*may be largely made up of illusions, 
or may be aoimd, though inadequate. In the former 
case, one of three results will follow, — either, as the 
poetic nioskMia are dispelled, and the fancied charms 
of the sold are replaced by barren poverty or haggard 
iigiincsa, the ardor of aflcction will be reversed by dis> 
oppointmenl and friction into antipathy, engendering 
a ckfonie otale, sometimes of fierce hatred, sometimes 
of anllen diollko ; or that aflTection, robbed of ito moral 
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supports, admiration, gratitude, fuiih, and desire, will 
subside into a comlition of spiritual tedium, unnoticing 
routine ; or else, the imn;^! native eh*niciit clyinjf out, 
while the sexual clement rcUiiiis or |H?rh;ip« even 0x11^- 
gcrntcs its force, love will ck^^'cncnito inlo liibt. These 
three results depict the real union subsinting between 
three classes of husbands and wives, when the hyme- 
neal glow has passed, and fixed realities assert their 
sway. The first is a hideous association of enemies, 
a yoked animosity ; the second, a lukewarm connec- 
tion of colleagues, an external partnership; the third, 
a convenient alliance of pleasure-seekers, an animal 
cohabitation. 

But that imaginative stir which lends such ardor and 
elevation to tlie honeymoon period is not always a 
ferment'ition of happy error. It is many times a frui- 
tion of beauty and good, resting on a perception of 
renlities, growing greater, lovelier, more efficacious, 
with tlie growing powers and op|)ortunitics for appre- 
ciation. In these cases, — where the divine bias which 
causes the newly wcdchxl twain to put a beautiful inter- 
pretation on all the signs of each other's being depends 
not on illusion, but originates in truth, and where no 
fatal alloy or shock interferes to destroy it, — the 
blehscd aflcction in which tliey \\\e together, instead of 
souring into aversion, stagnating into indiircrence, or 
sinking to a bn^cr level than it began on, will natu- 
rally triumph o\'cr other cluinges, and grow more com* 
prchensive and noble, as enlarged ex|Kriences disclose 
▼aster grounds for justifying it, and furnish finer stimu* 
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Imitt to feed it In such instances, the beautifying 
tinges of romance, that streak and flush the horizon, 
neither fade hito the grayncss of fact, nor die into the 
darkness of neglect, but now broaden and deepen into 
the blue of meridian assurance, now clarify and as- 
cend into the starlight of faith and mystery. The 
conditions tliat originally inspired the confiding and 
admirii^^ sympathy become, with the lapse of time 
and the progress of acquaintance, more pronounced 
and more adequate, and insure a union ever fonder and 
more blent* A husband and wife so united generally 
remain a pair of lovers, but sometimes become a pair 
of friends. Which of these two names is most de* 
scrtptire of the union depends on the relative space 
held in it by the element of sense and sex. With 
some this ingredient is so important, that it infuses its 
quality Into their very thoughts, and gives the dis- 
tincttre character of love to their whole relation. 
With others this feature in the marriage fellowship 
bec o m es relatively less as the heyday of youth sub- 
sides, and the moral and mental bonds become more 
various and extensive. The physical tie, however 
vital, is insignificant in comparison with the entire web 
of their conscious ties. Love is included in their 
whole relation, as a rivulet threading a lake. This 
subordination of the stream to the lake is surest to take 
place with tliose in whom pure mind most predomi- 
nates, wbooe spirit is least roiled by the perturbation of 
the sensca* With such it is almost a necessity, when 
or indiflerence does not intervene, that love 



should refine into friendship. As the ferment of pas- 
sion ceases, the lees settle, and a tran&parcnt sympathy 
ap)x;ars, reflecting all heavenly and eternal things. 
. As an example of the transmutation of pasnion into 
sentiment, of impulse into principle, of feverish flame 
into calm fire, we may instance the Greek Pericles and 
Aspasia, who were friends even moi*e than lovers, their 
intellectual companionship and common pursuit of 
culture being one of the precious traditions of humani- 
ty. Grote, whose learning, ability, and fairness give 
weight to his opinion, affirms his iK^licf that tlie vile 
chnrges brought against Aspnsia were the offspring of 
lying gossip and scandal. The estimate of her talents 
and accomplishments was so high that the authorship 
of the greatest speech ever delivered hy l*criclcs was 
attributed to her. She is also particularly interesting 
to us as die first woman who kept an open parlor for the 
visits of chosen friends and the culture of conversation, 
— as the earliest queen of the drawing-room. Her 
house was the centre of the highest literary and philo- 
sophical society of Athens. Socrates himself was a 
constant visitor there. There too, as Plutarch asserts, 
many of the most distinguished Athenian matrons 
were wont to go with tlieir husbands for tlie pleasure 
and profit of her conversation. 

In Roman history we may point to Brutus and hts 
heroic Portia, who was fully capable of entering into 
all his counsels, dangers, and hopes, and, when he fell, 
of dying as became the daughter of Cato. The char- 
acters of the noble Pstua and Arria were likewise in 
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perfect acconlt in their high strains of wisdom, valor, 
and virtue ; and when the bnital emperor, Claudius, 
commanded the death of her husband, Uie wife, stab- 
bing herself, handed him tlie dagger, with the immorUl 
words, ** Ptetus, it does not hurt." 

Seneca and his Paulina were bound togetlier by 
community of tastes and acquirements, and unbroken 
happiness. He asks, **What can be sweeter than 
lo be so dear to your wife that it makes you dearer to 
yottncir?** When tlie tyrant ordered the philosopher 
lo commit suicide, his wife insisted on opening her 
veins, and dying with him. After long rcsisUncc, he 
consented, saying, '*I will not deprive you of the 
honor of so noble an example.** But Nero would not 
altow her to die thus, and had lier veins bound up ; 
not, however, until she had lost so much blood titat 
her blanched Face, for the rest o( her days, gave rise 
to the well-known rhetorical comparison, — ** as pale 
as Senoca*s Paulina.** 

Calpumia, likewise, the wife of the younger Pliny, 
was identifled with her husband in all his studies, 
ambitkNis, triumphs. She fashioned herself after his 
pattern, knew his works by heart, sang his verses, 
listened behind a screen to his public speeches, drink* 
ing in the applauses lavished on him. We may justly 
infer from the whole character of the " Letter of Con- 
•olatkm,** which he wrote to her, on occasion of the 
death of their l)elovod daughter, Timoxena, that a 
rrlatioo similar to the one Just mentioned subsisted 
Plularcb and his wifii. 
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By friendship in marriage is meant companionship 
of inner lives, community of aims and eflbrts, tlio 
lofty concord of aspiring minds. These are compara- 
tively few, as made known to us in classic antiquity* 
owing to the jealous separation of the sexes in social 
life, that strict subjection of woman to man, which was 
characteristic of the ancient world. If we were think- 
ing of wedded love instead of wedded fricndsliip, it 
would be easy to cull a host of aflccting ami ini|x>sing 
instances : such os, the Hebrew Rel>ckah and Rachel ; 
the Greek Alccstts ; the Hindu Savitri ; the Persian 
Panthcia ; and a glorious crowd of Roman matrons, 
like Lucretia, who have left a renown as grand and 
deathless as the memory of Rome itself. 



The modern examples of fortunate friendship in 
marriage are more numerous than the ancient ones. 
Two delightful instances, particularly worthy of study, 
have been so fully described by Mrs. Jameson as to 
make superfluous any thing more than a slight allusion 
here. The first of these pairs is the early English 
poet, William Habington, and his Castara. Habing- 
ton collected and published, in two rich parts, the 
poems he wrote to Castara before and after his mar- 
riage, and added a preface full of choice thought and 
heartfelt emotion. By her husband's pen,— 

C«ttani*s name 
It writ as fair In the register of fame 
At th« ancient bcautict, which tnintlsle^ art. 
By potts, ap Is liaava«,^< 
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The illustrious Roiiuin lawyer, GiambattisU Zsppi, 
Slid Faustina Marattt were the other pair alluded to, 
whose weckled love was crowned with a superior 
friendship. Zappi is celebrated for his sublime sonnet 
on the Moses of Michael Angclo. But the most of 
his verws were inspired by his wife, and dedicated to 
her. Her verses were almost exclusively inspired 
bj her husband, and dedicated to him. Their works 
are published together in one volume. 

Roland, the famous Girondist minister, a man of 
marked abilities and incorruptible integrity, married 
the gifted and high-souled Jeanne Philippon a short 
time before the outbreak of the French Revolution. 
He was twenty-two years her senior. Her love for 
him, founded on his philosophic spirit and antique 
Tiftues, was so ardent and so faithful that she has 
often been called ** the Hcloisc of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.* Their principles, their souls, their hopes, their 
toils and sufferings, were alike and insepanible. Thc^ 
hailed the eariy eflbrU of tlie RevolutionisU as the 
dawn of a golden age for mankind. Madame Roland 
shared in the studies of her husband, aided him in his 
compositions, and served as his sole secretiry during 
his two ministries. No intrigue of his party was un- 
known Id her, or uninfluenced by her genius. Yet no 
iiiliehood or trickery debased, no meanness sullied 
ber. «« She was the angel of the cause she espoused, 
the soul of honor, and the conscience of all who 
tmbnced It* When Robespierre overthrew the Gi- 
foadhls, Roland, with others of his oartv. saved hia 
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life by a flight to Rouen. His wife was soon sentenced 
to death by the infamous Foiiquier Tiiiville. She nnle 
to the guillotine clad in white, her glossy black hair 
hanging down to her giicllc, and embraced her fate 
with clivine courA<,rc nnd <li;;nity. Hearing the direful 
news, Roland walked a few miles out o( Rouen, and 
deliberately killed himself with his cane-sword. His 
body was found by the roadside, with a paper contain- 
ing his last words : •• Whoever thou art that fimlest 
titcsc remains, respect tliem as tliose of a man who 
consecrated his life to usefulness, and wIk> dies, as he 
has livctl, honest and virtuous. Hearing of the death 
of my wife, I would not remain another day on this 
earth so stained with crimes.** 

All appreciative readers of the works and the life 
of Herder gratefully associate his Caroline with their 
recollections of him. Under the stress of his many 
sore trials, this great, vexed, struggling, sorrowing 
man would have succumbed to his afflictions, and 
entered the grave much earlier than he did, if it had 
not been for the solace and strength his wife gave him 
at home ; and not a little of his present celebrity is 
due to tlie devoted energy of pride and affection with 
which she labored to have justice done to his writings 
and his memory. 

A spotless and exalted pair of friends look out of 
English history at us, in the faces of John and Lucy 
Hutchinson. He was governor of Nottingham, and 
one of the Judges of Charies I. In her widowhood, 
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Liidy Hutchinson drew that wonderful portrait of her 
husband which has been styled the most perfect piece 
of btography ever penned by a woman. 

John Austin, under cnishing burdens and amidst 
freezing neglect, wrought out the profoundcst exposi- 
tion of jurisprudence which exists in the English Ian- 
guage. His wife, Sarah Austin, distinguished for her 
early importation and unveiling of German literature 
to the English mind, was every thing to him that a 
tender, wise, and strong friend could be. In the pref-* 
aces to her publications of his posthumous works, the 
discerning reader may trace, through the modest con- 
cealment, something of one of the purest, deepest, 
most steadfast of those friendships which adorn while 
they enrich the annals of human nature. 

One shrinks from the indelicacy of alluding to per- 
sons still living, and yet can hardly help suggesting 
what a friendship there must have been in the union 
ef such scholars, thinkers, poets, aspirants, as Robert 
and Elisabeth Barrett Browning. But space would 
fail for a list of the royal friendships of this class 
revealed in literary records. And, for every example 
published, there must obviously be a multitude, quite 
u sweet and grand, which are hidden in purely pri- 
vate life. 

Leopold Schefer, the serene and lofty author of the 
^ Layman's Breviary,** — that chnrming work just pub- 
lished in oor country in the fine translation of Charles 
T. Brooks, — lost his wife in the twenty-fifth year of 
Ibsir marriage. What a friend he had in her appe«n 
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from the simple words, surcharged with feeling, in 
whicli he S))caks of her. He writes, *^ Only a single 
unconquerable sorrow has smitten me in all my life, — 
the death of the still soul with whom life, for the first 
time, was to me a life. Nor have I had any other 
troul)lcs. People who make trouble for themselves, 
and in an unappenscd spirit find an everlasting misery, 
may pro|)crly call me still a fortunate man. Hut, 
tliough outwardly as much grass should grow over her 
grave as ever can grow in long desolated clays and 
ni<;lits, inwardly no grass grows over a real lifc-anui- 
hilating grief. One gets re-adjusted with the world ; 
but, after all, he goes at last with an Oficn wound into 
the grave. Believe me in this.** 

An example yet more recent h.is obtained such a 
monumental recognition, that mention of it is not here 
to l)c avoided. John Stuart Mill dedicntcs his im|>cr- 
ishable •' Ess.iy on Liberty ** to his deceased wife in 
these terms : — 

•• To the beloved and deplored memory of her who 
was the inspircr, and in part the author, of all that is 
best in my writing^, — the friend and wife whose ex- 
alted sense of truth and right was my stroii{;est incite- 
ment, and whose approbation was my chief reward, 
— I dedicate this volume. Like all that I have writ- 
ten for many years, it belongs as much to her as to 
me ; but the work, as it stands, has had, in a very 
insufficient degree, the inestimable advantage of her 
revision ; some of the most important |)ortioiis having 
been reserved for a more careful reexamination, which 
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thqr 9tn now never destined to reeeive. Were I but 
capable of interpreting to the world one-half the great 
thought* and noble feelings which are buried in her 
grave, I should be the medium of a greater benefit to 
it than is ever likely to arise from any thing that I can 
write unprompted and unassisted by her all but unri- 

vailed wisdom*** 

The conditions favoring the formation of a consum- 
mate fricndsliip between husband and wife meet in 
fMtuoale combination in two classes of instances. 

In the first, the sovereignty is the bond of a com- 
mon nobleness ; in the second, tlie bond of a common 
ambitioQ. The united worship of truth, beauty, good- 
Bcas, make, it is to be hoped, the most absolute friends 
of unnumbered wedded pairs. One adoring pursuit 
of excellence, one devout trust in God, one happy 
aiming at perfection, draws their noblest activities 
into unison, free from the impediments of sclRshness 
and suspicion. Under the over-arching sanctions of 
Divinity, knowing each other to be worthy and true, 
they confide in each other with the sympathy of a 
total esteem, based on a common devotion to the 
supreme prises of the universe, whose reflected lustre 
already transfigures their spirits and sanctifies their 
ptrsoos In each other's eyes. 

Many a husband and wife are also made friends, 
above aU their mere love, by sharing in some earnest 
and condign social ambition. How many a man of 
geohtt has been chiefly indebted for his achievements 
la the wifa who has sedulously identified herself 
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with his success,— > ever at his side, tmsccn pcrhflps 
by the world, studying his art, lightening his Uisks, 
soothing his pride, licnling his hurts, stimulating his 
confidence, bafiling his enemies, gaining him pntrons 
or allies, assuaging his falls, rcfrcsliing his energy for 
new trials, and, when he has triumphed, and is ap- 
plauded on his eminence, silently drinking in, as her 
reward, the popular admiration bestowed on him I 
This intense co-operation and struggle towanis an 
outer goal, when unneutral ized, pro<luces that won- 
drous identification which is the type of complete 
friendship. A crowd of the most brilliant artists, 
authors, statesmen, might each point to his wife, and 
say, '*To that bosom friend, to that guardian angol, to 
her quick intelligence, unfailing consolation, steady 
stimulus, I principally owe, under Heaven, what I am 
and what I have done.*' Many beautiful delineations 
of this fact have been given in fiction. Tlic picture 
of Lord and Lady Davenant, in Mim Edgeworth*s 
** Helen,** is worthy of particular mention as a picture 
drawn to the life. 

Nothing in fiction, however, is finer or more com* 
manding, as an example of the true relation of the 
sexes, than is afibrded in real life by tlie biography 
of Lord William and Lady RumcH. Every such 
historic instance has a benign lesson lor our time, in 
which, it is to be feared, many bad influences are 
working with fiital efifect, temporarily at least, to lessen 
the attractions and uiHlermine the saiKtity of mar* 
riage. GuitoC ends his beatitiful and noble essay on 
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the married life of Lord and Lady Russell with this 
impressive paragraph : — 

** I have felt profound pleasure in relating the his- 
lofy of this lady, so pure in her passion, always great 
and always humble in her greatness, devoted with 
equal ardor to her feelings and tier duties in grief and 
joy, in triumph and adversity. Our times arc at* 
taclced with a deplorable malady : men believe only 
ki the passion which is attended with moral derange- 
ment All ardent, exalted, and souUmastering sen- 
timents appear to them impossible within the bounds 
of moral laws and social conventions. All order 
seems to them a paralysing yoke, all submission a 
debasing servitude : no flame is any thing, if it is not 
a devouring conflagration. This disease is the graver 
because it is not tlie crisis of a fever nor the explosion 
of an exuberant force. It springs from perverse doc- 
trines, from the rejection of law and faith, from the 
idolatry of man. And with this disease there is 
joined another no less lamentable: man not only 
sdofcs nothing but himscIC but even himself he adores 
ooly in the multitude where all men are confounded. 
He bates and en\4es every thing that rises above the 
Yulgar level : all superiority, all individual grandeur, 
•ctms to him ai» iniquity, an injuty towards that chaos 
sf tmdistinguished and ephemeral beings whom he 
nUs humanity. When we have been assailed by 
tiKse base doctrines, and the shameful passions which 
live birth to or are bom fram them ; when we have 
Ut titt halcfitlness of them, and measured the peril. 
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<^ it is a lively delight to meet with one of those no- 
ble examples which are their splendid con filiation. 
In proportion as I respect humniiity in its louility, I 
admire and love those gloriBc<l images of luimniiity 
which |)crsonify and set on hi;;h, under visible fea- 
tures and with a proper name, whatever it has of 
most noble and most pure. Lady Russell gives the 
soul this beautiful and virtuous joy/' 

It is fitting, in the next place, to say something 
of the disap|>ointnient and wretchedness which so 
many marrie<l men and women notoriously cx|M?ricnce 
in their relations with each other. It may be useful 
to state the principal causes of this unhappincss, and 
to gi%'e some definite directions in the way of remedy. 
Absence of love, absence of reason, absence of justice, 
absence of taste, — in other words, harshness and neg- 
lect, silliness and frivolity, vice and crime, vul;;arity 
and slovenliness,-* are the leading and inevitable 
creators of alienation, dislike, and misery in marria*^e. 
Whatever tends to increase these tends to multiply 
separations and divorces between those who cannot 
endure each other ; and to multiply irritiitions, quar- 
rels, sorrows, and agonies between those who may 
endure, but cannot enjoy, each other. In marriage, the 
intimacy is so great and constant that the slightest fric- 
tion easily becomes galling. Nowhere beside is there 
such need of magnanimous forbearance in one, or else 
of equality of worth and refinement in both. ** Lovo 
does not secure happiness in marriage, -^oflen the 
contrary : reason is necessary •** So said the wise Jean 
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PavL He alto Mid, ^* The best man joined with tlie 
wont woman has a greater hell than the best woman 
joined with the worst man.^ This is« no doubt, true 
as i general rule, because woman is so much more 
capable than man of self-abnegation, silent patience, 
meek submission, and flexible adjustment to inevita* 
ble circumstances. Probably the women who keenly 
and chronically sufTer from unhappy marriages are far 
more numerous than the kindred suflcrers of the other 
sex. This ia because they are more deeply susceptible 
to cruelty and indiflcrence and to all the repulsive traits 
of character; are less capable of ignoring such things; 
have less of absorbing occupation of their own to take 
up their attention, and are less able to be absorbed in 
things beyond the personal and domestic sphere. 
There are unquestionably thousands of married wo- 
mtn wboee experience is made a living martyrdom by 
the infidelity, the tyranny, th« coarseness, the general 
odieoaness and wearisomeness of their husbands. In 
aost cases, even where a divorce is wished, the shock- 
ing public scandal and disgrace are too much ; and 
they wear on to the end. What misery delicate and 
cpttsrientknis women, of dedicated souls and polished 
manners, who love every thing that is pure and beau- 
tiful, are compelled to undergo in their bondage to 
husbands, ignorant, uninteresting, ignoble, relentlessly 
domineering, ia not to be expressed. Their best wea- 
pons in such eases, if they knew it, are gentleness, 
patience, persuasion, and the skilful use of every 
to improve and uplift their unequal compan- 
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ions to their own level. The PctMnn poet expressed 
a rich truth when he wrote, •• Gcnllenchs is the s;ilt 
on the table of morals.'* It is a tra^jody that the good 
wife of a bad husband is so identified with htm, that 
the penalties of his oflbnces falj on her head, oAen 
more terribly than on his. A pure woman loving a 
wicked man must ex|>cct to have her aflcctlons rav- 
aged by his sins : docs not the lightning drawn by the 
rod blast the innocent ivy entwining it? What lacer- 
ating woes the gambler, the drunkard, the forger, the 
adulterer, inflicts on his wife I 

And yet, profound as is the misfortune, sharp as is 
the suflbring of such, it may be doubted whether a 
noble, sensitive, cultivated man, with a yearning heart 
of soflncss and pe.icc, a capacious mind full of grand 
aspirations, married, by some fatal chance, to a woman 
with a petty soul, a teasing and tyrannical temper, a 
mendacious and rasping tongtie, whose taste is for 
small gossip and scandol, whose ambition is for fash- 
ionable sliow and noise, wliose life is one incessant 
fret and sting, — it may be doubted if this man's lot is 
not severer with his ill-matchcd consort than hers 
would be with the worst husband in the world. He 
had belter marry a vincgar-cruct tlian such a Tartnr. 
When weary and seeking to rest, to be roused up by a 
•colding; when searehing for truth, or contemplating 
beauty, or communing with God, or aspiring to per- 
fcction, or scheming some vast good for mankind, to 
^ aggravated by abuse, insulted by false charges, 
dragged down to petty interesU which h« dc^Anii^*. 
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and mixed up with wrongs and passions which he 
loathes, '— these degrading injuries, these wasteful vex- 
ations, are what he must endure. No wonder if he 
vehemently resents a treatment so incongruous with 
his worth. No wonder if, vexed, hurt, goadc<l half to 
madness, he gets enraged, and unseemly contentions 
ensue, followed by painful depression and remorseful 
grief. No wonder if he finds it hard indeed to forget 
or to forgive the infliction of an evil so incomparably 
profound and frtghlful. There is, to a high-soulcd 
man, no wrong more hurtful or more difficult to par- 
don than to have mean motives falsely .iscribcd to him, 
to be placed by mishitcrprctation on a lower plane 
than that where he belongs. Every such ex|)crience 
•tabs the moral source of life, and draws blood from 
the loul itself. Husband and wife powerfully tend 
to a common level and likeness. The higher must 
itdcem and lift the unequal mate, or live in strife and 
miscfy. If the lower takes pattern after the superior 
one, the petty, frivolous, false, and fretful becoming 
magnanimoiiSf dedicated, truthful, and serene, it is a 
divine triumph of grace, and the result will be full of 
blessedness. But otherwise a wearing unhappineu is 
Inevitable, however carefully it be hidden, however 
bravely it bt borne. George Sand says very strikingly 
of Rouastau and TMrbse Levasseur, ** His true f lult 
was In perse^xring In his attachment for that vulgar 
woman, who ttimed to her own profit the weaknesses 
of his ill««tarred character and his self»torturing imagi- 
Mlioa. One does not with impunity live in company 









with a little soul. When one is a Jean Jacrpies Rous- 
seau, one docs not acquire the fiuilts of littleness, docs 
not lose his native grandeur ; but he feels his genius 
troubled, combated, worried, distempered, and he 
makes a pure loss of immense eflbrts to surmount mis- 
erics unworthy of him.** 

Let a husband be the tnic and pure gnanlian of his 
family, laboring always to adorn himself with the god- 
like gems of wisdom, virtue, and honor ; let him bear 
himself in relation to his wife witJi gracious kindness 
towards her faults, with grateful rcco;piition of her 
merits, with steady sympathy for her trials, with hearty 
aid for her lietter aspirations,-— and she mu^t be of 
a vile stock, if she does not revere him, and minister 
unto him with all the graces and sweetness of her 
nature. 

Let a wife, in her whole intercourse with her hus- 
band, try the cfTicacy of gcntlcnc&s, purity, sincerity, 
scrupulous truth, meek and patient forbearance, an 
invariable tone and manner of deference, ^- and, if he 
ia not a brute, he cannot help respecting her and treat- 
ing her kindly ; and in nearly all instances he will end 
by loving her and living happily with her. 

Dut if he is vulgar and vicious, despotic, reckless, so 
as to have no devotion fur the august prises and incor- 
ruptible pleasures of existence ; if slio Is an unap|Kns* 
able termagant, or a petty worrier, so taken up with 
trifling annoyances, tliat, wherD%*er she looks, **tlie 
blue rotunda of tlte uni%'erse shrinks into a house- 
wifery-room ; ** if the presence of each acts as a morbid 
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irritanl on the nerves of the other, to the destruction of 
comlbrt^ and the lowering of sclf*rcspect, and the dmin- 
ing awny of peace and strength, — their companion* 
•hip must infallibly be a companionship in wrctehedness 

The banes of domestic life are littleness, falsity, vul* 
prity, harshness, scolding vociferation, an incessant 
issuing of superfluous prohibitions and orders, which 
are regarded as impertinent interferences with the gen- 
eral liberty and repose, and are provocative of rankling 
or exploding resentments. The blessed antidotes that 
sweeten and enrich domestic life are refinement, high 
aims, great interests, soft voices, quiet and gentle man- 
ners, magnanimous tempers, forbearance from all un- 
necessary commands or dicta tion, and generous allow- 
ances of mutual freedom. Love makes obedience 
lighter tlian liberty. Man wears a noble allegiance, not 
as a collar, but as a garland. The Graces are never 
so lovely as when seen waiting on the Virtues ; and, 
where they thus dwell togetlier, they nwke a heavenly 



No allection, save friendship, has any sure eternity 
fa it Friendship ought, therefore, always to be cul* 
tivated in love itself, as its only certain guard and 
p i sama tive, not less than as the only sufficing substi- 
tute in its absence. A couple joined by love without 
friendship, walk on gunpowder with torehes in titeir 
hands. Shall I venture to depict the sad decay which 
lova nntureily suflcrs, and the redemptive transforma* 
Hon wbkh k sometimes ondeffoesf I will do it by 
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translating a truthful and eloquent passage from Cha- 
tcsiibriniul:^ 

•• At first our Idlers ore long, vivid, frequent. The 
dny is not capacious enough for them. Wc write at 
sunset ; at moonrisc^we trace a few more lines, chnrg* 
ing its chaste and silent light to hide our thons.incl 
desires. We watch for the first peep of dawn, to write 
what we believe we had forgotten to say in the deli* 
cious hours of our meeting. A thousand vows cover 
the paper, where all the roses of aurora are reflected ; 
a thousand kisses are planted on the words, which seem 
bom from the first glance of the sun. Not an idea, an 
image, a reverie, an accident, a diiwiuictude, which has 
not its letter. Lo! one morning, something almost 
imperceptible steals on tlie beauty of this passion, 
like the first wrinkle on the front of an adorcfl woman. 
The breath and |)erfiime of love expire in thcmr pn(;cs 
of youth, as an evening brcexc <lics upon tlie flowers. 
We feel it, but are unwilling to confess it. Our letters 
become shorter and fewer, are filled with news, with 
descriptions, with foreign matters ; and, if any thing 
happens to delay them, we are less disturbed. On the 
subject of loving and being loved, we have grown rea- 
sonable. We submit to absence without complaint. 
Our former vows prolong themselves: here are still 
the same words ; but they are dead. Soid Is wanting 
in them. Ihvt yon is merely an expression of habit, 
a necessary form, the / have ike h^nor io Se ^ fht 
love-letter. Little by little tlie style frcetcs where it 
Inflamed. The post-<lay, no longer eagerly anticipated, 
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b nther dreaded ; writing hss become s fatigue. We 
blush ID think of the madnesses we have trusted to 
paper, and wish we could recall our letters and burn 
them. What has happened F Is it a new attachment 
which begins where an old one ends? No : it is love 
dying in advance of the object loved. We are forced 
to own that the sentiments of man arc subjected to the 
cflTects of a hidden process : the fever of time, which 
pmdoces lassitude, also dissipates illusion, undermines 
oar passions, withers our loves, and changes our hearts 
even as it changes our locks and our years. Tker^ is 
tmi omt 0XC€piiom to this human infirmity. There 
sometimes occurs in a strong soul a love firm enough 
10 transform itself into impassioned friendship, so as 
to become a duty, and appropriate the qualities of 
virtue. Then, neutralizing the weakness of nature, it 
acquires the immortality^ of a principle." 

Before leaving this part of the theme, it may not be 
out of place to express the belief,— a belief founded 
on no hurried Inference from a narrow survey of his- 
lory, or from a superficial study of the data in the 
breast,— that the greatest number of examples of 
the most impassioned, absorbing, and lasting aflfection 
between the sexes have occurred within the ties of 
marriage, and not outside of those ties. More than 
other kindred relatfons, these rest on tlie nourishing 
bttb of iniblic law and social honor, as well as of 
petional cileem and avowed identification of interests. 
Whatever necessitates secrecy, or compromises the 
fatness and frankness of self-respect, even if it give 
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piquancy and fire, takes away moral health, steady 
integrity ; and inserts an insittious clement, either of 
devouring fever or of slow decay. Olhcr things being 
equnl, aflcction, wcddcil under every Ic^al nnd moral 
sanction, reaches the higliest climax, nnd is the most 
complete and enduring. Every AiiUire implies some 
defect in tlie conditions. The rcndiiiess, in gencraK 
of illicit love to admit a substitute, its facility of con* 
solution and forgctfulnc&s when any fatal calamity has 
removed its object, demonstrates both its lower ori^nn 
and its baser nature. In a well«consortcd marria;;e, the 
soul, the mind, esteem and faith, tlie pure strain of 
friendship, enter more largely. The grave is not the 
tx>undary of its functions. After death, the love is 
cherished in the ideal life of the mind as vividly as 
ever, and with an added sanctity. Widowc<l mcnv 
ory clings to the disconsolate happiness of sitting by 
the founUin of oblivion, and drawing up the sunken 
treasure. If, as Statins said, to love the living be a 
pleasant indulgence, to love the dead is a religious 
duty : — 

VIvam smaie, voiupUs; deruncUm, religio. 

A multitude of nameless husbands and wives have 
experieiKed this truth in their bereavement; tlicir 
love not decaying, but passing into resurrection. The 
Hindus have a fine parable of Kamadeva, the eastern 
Cupid. He shot Si%-a, who, turning on him in rage, 
reduced the mischievous arehcr to ashes. All the 
gods wept over his ashes. Then he arose in spiritual 
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fonn, free from every physical trait or quality. Lite- 
rnttirc, both eastern ami western, ancient and mcxlcrn, 
gives us many instances of conjugal love outliving 
death, and, in holy tenderness of dedication, pleasing 
itself with all kinds of ideal restorations and celebra- 
tions of its object 

Wlien Mausolus, king of Caria, died, his widow, 
Qiicen Artemisia, seemed titenceforth almost wholly 
sbflorbcd in the memory of him. She built to him, 
at Halicamassus, tluit magnificent monument, or mau- 
soleum, which was known as one of the seven won- 
ders of the world, and which became the generic name 
for all superb sepulchres. She employed the most 
renowned rhetors of the age to immortalize the glory 
of her husband, by writing and reciting his praises. 
At the consecration of the wondrous fabric which she 
had reared in his honor, she offered a prize for the 
most eloquent eulogy on Mausolus. All the orators 
of Greece were invited to the contest. Theopompus 
bore ofT the prize. It is said, that, during the two 
jnn by which she sur\'ived her royal s|)ou8e, she 
djily mixed some of his ashes with her drink, so that, 
ere their spirits met in Hades, her body was the tomb 
of his. Unquestionably there is something greatly 
orentrainetl in this ; but the whole stoiy is one of 
the most signal instances, handed down from the past, 
of an intense wedded affection triumphant over death, 
and crowning itself with death. 

Still more costly honors than Artemisia lavished 
oa ber Mauaohis, did the Great Mogul, Shah Jehan, 
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grandson of Akbar and father of Aunmj;7.cbe, pay 
to his ido]ize<l wife, Mciomtaza Mahul. She died, in 
1631, in giving birth to a daughter. Shah Jchan*s 
love for this exquisite being ap|Kars to have been 
supreme and ineiraccablc. In her last moments, she 
made two requests ; one, that he would build an im- 
posing tomb for her ; the other, that he would never 
marry again. lie assented to biitli rcc|tiests, ami kept 
his word. His reign was the culminating period of 
tlie pro^iKrity, power, and i)omp of the empire. Ttic 
gorgeousness of his stite beggars description ; but 
those terrible British, destined to overslmdow and 
destroy it, were already beginning to get a foothold in 
India. Little, liowcvcr, did the imperial inoumert 
Shah Jchan, heed tliem. 

He at once set his architects at work, with twenty 
thousand laborers, to build over his lost Moomtaza a 
memorial worthy of her loveliness and of his grief. 
For twenty*two years they totlc<U when, at a cost 
equivalent to twenty million dollars now, unveiled 
from every disfiguring accompaniment, rose on the 
Uinks of the clear blue Jumna, at Agra, —where it 
still sUinds to enchant the soul of every tra\'eller who 
approaches, "— the Taj Mahul, the most exquisite 
building on the globe, an angelic dream of beauty, 
materialized, and translatetl to earth. It is a romance, 
at once of oriental royalty, of marriage, and of the 
human heart, that the unrivalleil pearl of architecture 
in all the world slKHild tlius be a tomb reared over the 
body of his wife by the proudest monarch of the East. 
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Colonel Sleeman says, ** Of no building on earth 
had I heard so much as of this; for over five-and- 
twcnty years, 1 had been looking forward to the sight 
of it And« from the first glimpse of the dome and 
minarets on the distant horizon, to the last glance 
back from my tent-ropes to the mngnincent gateway, 
I can truly say that every thing surpassed my expecta- 
tions. AAer going repeatedly over every part, and 
eiamintng the total view, from every position and in 
all possible lights, from that of full moon at midnight 
m a cloudless sky, to that of the noonday sun, tlie 
mind reposes in the calm persuasion, that there is an 
entire harmony of parts, a faultless congregation of 
architectural beauties, on which it could dwell for 
ever without fatigue ; and one leaves it with a feeling 
of regret that he cannot have it all his life within his 
reach, and of assurance that the image of what he has 
seen can never be obliterated from his mind while 
roemofy liolds licr scat^ 

The quadrangle in which the stnicture stands is 964 
fieet one way, 319 the otiier. The area around is 
laid out in parterres, planted with flowers, blossoming 
shnibs, and cypresses, interlaced by rows of bubbling 
feonlsins, and avenues paved with freestone slabs. 
The mausoleum itself, the terrace, and the minarets, 
are all formed of the finest white marble, and thickly 
inlaid with precious stones. The funeral vault is a 
mirade of coolness, softness, splendor, tenderness, and 
solemnity. Fergusaon, the historian of architecturef 
aqrs, **No words can express the chastened beauty 
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of that central chamber, — the most graceful and the 
most impressive of all the sepuldires of the world.** 
When, in that vault, before tlie two sarcophn;*! con- 
tiining tlie bodies of Moomtaxa ami Shall Jchan, the 
priest reads the Koran in a sort of mournful chant, or 
an attendant plays with subdued breathings on a flute, 
the notes are borne up into the numerous arcades and 
domes, reduplicated, intermingled, dying away, fainter 
and fainter, sweeter and sweeter, until the ravished 
hearer, as he departs, can remember no more than 
that the sounds were heavenly, and produced a lieav* 
enly eflcct, making him feel, tiint, if to die were to listen 
for ever to those tones, death would be ineonceivable 
bliss. 

Russell, in his ** Diary in India,** thus records the 
impression tlie scene made on him: ** Write a de- 
scription of the Taj I As well write a description of 
tliat lovely dream which flushed the poet's check, or 
gently moved tlie painter's hand, as he lay trembling 
with delight, — t]«e Endymion of the glorious Art-God- 
dess, who reveals herself and then floats softly away 
among tlie moonbeams and the dcw-cloitds, as he 
springs up to grasp the melting form I Here is a 
dream in marble,— the Taj: solid, permanent; but 
who, with pen or pencil, can convey to him who has 
not seen it the exquisite delight with which the struc- 
ture imbues the mind at the first glance,— > the pro- 
portions and the beauty of this strange loveliness, 
which rises in the Indian waste, as some tall p^dm 
springs by the fountain in a barren wilderness? It is 
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wron^ to call it a drernn In marble : it is a thought, 
an idea, a conception of tcndcrncM, — a sigh of eternal 
devotion and love, caught and imbued with earthly 
immortality. Tliere it stands in its astonishing per- 
fcction. rising from a lofty platform of marble of da«. 
tting whiteness, — minaretst dome, portals, all shiiiin;? 
like a fresh, crisp snow-wreath. The proportions of 
the whole are so full of grace and feeling, that the 
mind rests quite contented with the general impression, 
ere it gives a thought to the details of the building,— 
the exquisite screens of marble in the windows, the 
frettwl porehes, the arched doorways, from which a 
•hower of fleecy marble, mingled with a rain of 
gems, seems about to fall on you ; the solid walls 
nelting and glowing with tendrils of bright flowers 
and wreaths of blood-stone, agate, jasper, camelian, 
amethyst, snatched, as it were, from the garden out- 
side, and pressed into the snowy blocks. Enter by the 
doorway in front : tlic arched roof of the aipola soars 
above you, and the light falls dimly on the shrinc-like 
tombs in the centre of the glistening marble; — seel 
a winter palace, In whose glacial walls some gentle 
hand has burietl the last flowers of autumn.** In yon 
cenouph, profusely covered with ontamcntal texts from 
Oie Koran, sleeps the lamented bride of the Indies. 
"^ Her lord lies beside het, in a less costly but loftier 
casket ; and the two tombs are enclosed by a lattice 
of white marble, which is cut and carvctl as though it 
were of the softest substance in the world. A light 
boms in the tombs, and garlands of flowers are laid 
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over the rich imitations of themselves. Hark 1 as you 
whi8|)er gently, there rolls through the obscure vault 
overhead a murmur like that of the sea on a pebbly 
beach in summer. A whitc*beardcd priest, who never 
raises his eyes from his book as we pass, suddenly 
reads out a verse from the Koran. Hark 1 How an 
Invisible choir takes it up, till the rcvci berated echoes 
swell Into a full volume of sound, as though some 
congregation of tlie skies were chanting their hymns 
above our heads. Tlie eye fills and the lip quivers, 
we know not why : a sigh and a tear are the tribute 
which every heart that can be moved to pity, or has 
thrilled with love, must pay to the builder of the 
Taj.- 

Who that reads this tender romance of lo\'e and loss, 
pride and grief and peerless memorial, will not some- 
times — amidst enchanted recollections of Nala and 
Damayanti, Haroun Al Raschid and Zolieide, Shah- 
riar and Scheherasade — in his recurring thoughts 
allow a place for the imperfectly knowo but fascinat* 
ing story of Shah Jehan and Moomtaaa Mahulf 
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FLATONIC LOVE; OR, THE »IARRIAGE OF SOULS. 

IN the further consideration of these genial altiich- 
mentt of women with persons not of their own 
sex, we come to those whose relation is that of a wholly 
liee and elective friendship, a friendship with no inter- 
mixture either of hereditary connections or of family 
obligations. This brings us directly to an examination 
of that species of aflection celebrated through the 
world as Platonic love ; on which so many false judg- 
ments, inadequate judgments, coarse judgments have 
been pronounced by partial observers and critics. If, 
in this discission of the relations of aflcction between 
men and women, delicate topics are handled, and 
some things said from which a squeamish reader may 
shrink, the viul importance of the matter and the mo- 
tive of the treatment furnish die only needful apology. 
Prudery is tlie parsimony of a shrivelled heart, and is 
scarcely worthy of respect The subject of the rela- 
tiona of sentiment and passion between the sexes has 
paramount claims on our attention. It actually occu- 
pies a foremost place in the thoughts of most persons. 
It ia consUntly handled in the most unrestrained man- 
ner on tlie stage and in all the provinces of fictitious 
Uleratyrv. Almost every sensational tale reeks with 
wipr portrayals of it In the mean time, the reign of 
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vice is thought daily to grow more common and more 
shameless ; the demoralization of our great cities, in the 
flaunting openness of their prortij:acy, scrms to be 
annually bringing them nearer to an equality with the 
debauched cities of pajjan antiquity. The ilcpravity of 
an abandoned life Is suppo^d to ^^athcr cons(.it>tly an 
enlarging class of victims, and to difluse its unctennln- 
ing evils more widely around us. Shall the pulpit, the 
academic chair, tlie high court of the finer literature, 
alone bo dumb? It is the duty of those clothed with 
the authority of wisdom and purity to SfKak in plain 
accents of warning and guidance. They arc guilty of a 
wrong, if they let a mock modcMy keep them silent on 
a matter so deeply inqicriHing the most sacred inter- 
ests of the community. 

Yet a word of protest is called for against those 
exaggerated sensational statements on this subject, so 
persistently forced on public ottcniion by well-meaning 
but mistaken persons. A tenck^ncy has shown itself 
of late, in many quarters, to attribute that increase of 
sensual vices imagined to mark the age, not to tem- 
porary outward causes, provisional phases of our civili- 
sation* but to a growth of depravity in character, an 
intrinsic lowering of moral sanctions and heightening 
of foul' passions in the people. Such a belief I hold 
to be l)olh false in its basis and pernicious in its influ- 
ence. To e^Tr}' competent student of human nature, 
history clemonstrates a progressive diminution in the 
intensity of the physical passions, and a corresponding 
increase of moral sensibility and the power of con- 
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•cience. The extension of tensual vice at the present 
time, if it be a fact, is owing to accidental conditions 
which wilt not be permanent, and is itself very far 
from being so common or so fearful as some alarmists 
think. Thoee alarmists are doing more hurt than good 
by their overdrawn descriptions and excited declama- 
tion* Thcjr are fastening a morbid attention on a 
morbid subject. There is an innocent ignorance, which, 
if dangerous in some cases, is, in many cases, the high- 
est safety. There is a wholesome unconsciousness, 
a noble pre-occupation with good and pure things, 
which is a far more promising protective from evil and 
its temptations than a keen scent and an eager notice 
of every tainted thing in -the wind. If you choose 
the crow for your guide, you must expect your goal 
lo be carrion. The travellers, who, after making 
the toor of the United States, write books taken up 
with tlie frequency of divorce among us, or devoted 
lo such limited and exceptional aspects as that pre- 
sented by the Mormon settlement at Utah, are not to 
be accepted as sound expositors of our social and 
iBoral condttion. A De Tocqueville is a truer and 
more ade^iuate teacher. Many recent writers on the 
reiatkm of the sexes in tlie present age, — writers be- 
longing to the medical, priestly, and literary profes- 
tMNis, — appear to be infested with the suspicion that 
ceftaln wicked and disgusting customs are almost uni* 
^f^tmL They seem occupied in looking everywhere to 
tnee the aigiia of iheee eusloms. Their writings are 
iMadaplad lo prevent or cure the deprecated evil than 
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they are to fix a diseased gaxc on it, and thus to a{|gra- 
vate its mischief. Their readers must get more harm 
than benefit from them. The belief in the exception- 
ality and the loneliness of vice is a restraint from it t 
the belief in its commonness is a dcinorAlixing provo* 
cative to it. There are well-meant lK)oks now having a 
wide circulation in consequence of the eflbrts made to 
push them, which I cannot help believing do more 
injury than many books which are universally con- 
demned. They give their readers the suspicion that 
the vilest forms of sensuality arc universally prevalent, 
and induce in them tlie habit of looking for their signals 
in every direction. To every pure and lofty soul, such 
a suspicion and habit are enougli to turn tlie snnsliino 
into a stench and make the very landscaix* loathsome. 
Tlie crowding of population in manufacturing and 
commercial centres, our thronged and exposed hotel- 
life, the expensive habiu of fashion, the excessive 
hixury of wealth and vanity, arc, undoubtedly, causes 
of much personal vice. But, notwithstanding all this, 
the vile and degraded men and women are the marked 
exception in every community among us. Tlie vile 
and ck^graded are more segregated Into a class by 
themselves, and are tlierefore more conspicuous and 
obtrusive than ever before. Licentiousness may ha%'e 
been more prevalent formerly than now, as I believe 
it was ; but less prominent and less noticed, because 
of lu greater dillbslon. It was not so concentrated 
Into relief. The unstainediy honorable and virtuous 
m the veal nu^tyi and will, when a fcw evil 
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conditiont of society arc oittgrown, rapidly become an 
ever lai^r majority. Especially do I believe It to be 
a truth, which none but the ignorant or the vicious can 
(|uesUon« that every city and village in America, out- 
Mde of Mormondom, abounds with matrons and maid- 
ens, the face of any one of whom Purity herself might 
take for her esaitcheon. 

But, after we allow every just abatement from the 
o%-en:hai^ representations of the extent of sensual 
vice in our time, there remains cause enough to make 
every lover of virtue anxious to employ all available 
means to lessen the force of social temptation and to 
increase the firmness of individual resistance. And 
there cannot be a reasonable doubt that high-toned 
friemUhips of earnest men and women wouhl be a 
holy ami powerful restraint from illicit habits. To 
represent such attachments and intercourse as danger- 
ous lufcs to evil, — or, as a popular novelist of the 
day has called them, •• delusions and snares," — is an 
Imersion of their true influence. Consider the follow- 
InfT picture drawn by a young Frenchman from his 
own experience amid the exposures of Paris : — 

**Thc house of Julius Fontiinc is another home for 
me : be and his wife are a family for me. When I am 
gay, I go to them to pour out my gayety ; If I am sad, 
I go to them to have my grief consoled : they receive 
kindly both my joy and my sorrow. No fixed day nor 
boitr of admission, no ceremony and grand toilet i 
they receive me when 1 arrive ; they welcome me in 
wkalavor coatume I present myself. I enjoy to the 
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utmost, with these good friends, the pleasure of l>eing 
s|)<>ilcd ; I give myself up to it with dcli;;ht. As soon 
as I enter, they install me in a comfortable arm-chair, 
in a choice situation in the comer of the fireplace. 
They speak to me of every thing that is interesting to 
me ; they listen to all my nonsciibc ; they give me 
advice, if I ask for it ; they consult me about all they 
intend doing. I am initiated, by a li%'c1y conversation, 
into the most minute details of the household : they 
relate to me the little triumphs and misdeeds of the 
children, whom they caress or scold before me. If 
the hour arrives for the meal, my place is set ; and, 
invited or not, there are sure to be on the table some 
dishes for which they know my preference. In play- 
ing with the children, in drcnming aloud, in til king 
seriously, sometimes in a little discussion or backbit- 
ing, in laughing, and exchanging those nothings which 
charm, we know not why, the hours glide aw.ny. I 
leave as late as possible: we give cordial grasps of 
the hand, which express our regret at parting. The 
next day, or a few days af\cr, I find myself there with 
renewed pleasure. It seems as if each evening we 
become more necessary to one another. They almost 
make me forget thnt they are two, and that I am one.** 
Such a friendship must be a guardian guidance of 
virtue and happiness. The cultivation of such rela- 
tions cannot be too strongly recommended. TIk odi- 
ous vices of sensuality would die out before them. 
Profligacy either rots or petrifies the heart ; but a pure 
friendship inspires, cleanses, expands, and strengthens 
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( the touL It b the nutriment of genius •nil of crery 
Ibnn of phiUnthioplc virtue. "How can one who 
hates men love a woman without blushing? ** is one 
of Richter's Incisive questions. 

In aow taking up the subject before us, the mean- 
ing of the thing in debate should first be perceived ; 
for, white the ignorant are always the least competent, 
they are often the most forward, to give decisions. 
. Truly understood, the Platonic sentiment does not 
( denote tove, in the distinctive significance of that 
\ word, but a puro and fervent friendship. Ideal love 
is ordinary love taken up, out of material organs and. 
felattens, into pure nwntality, with the preserved 
conespondence of all it had on that lower plane 
where it naturally lives. Platonic love is a high per- 
sonal passion, like the former, with the exception that 
•o physical influence of sex enters into it ; imagination 
exalting the soul, instead of inflaming the senses. 
Actual love is the marriage of toUl persons for mu- 
tual happiness, and for tlie transmission of themselves 
fai new beings. Ideal love is either the memory of 
actual love, or the notion of it prevented ftom becom- 
h^ actnal by some impediment PUtonic love is the 
marriage of souls for the production of spiritual ofl"- 
ipring,— ideas, feelings, and volitions. The first 
looks ultimately to the perpetuation of life by provid- 
bg new receptacles for it : the last looks ultimately to 
the enhancement of life by a sympathetic reflection of 
It. The children of actual love are organic reproduc- 
tions of the being of the parents s the ehiMrm of Pla- 
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tonic love are spiritual reflection* of the being of the 
parente. Tlie perfected onTspring of love are boys and 
girls : the perfected oA*8pring of friendship are states 
of consciousness. 

Love, in iU high and pure forms, is conflncil to one 
object. Friendship has this advantage, that it may be 
given to all, however numerous, wIkwo conduct and 
qualities of character are fitted to command it. It is, 
Iherefere, lew perilous, less exposed to fatal wivck, 
more capable of consolations and replacements. Love 
and friendship are properly not antagonisfai, but coad* 
jutors. They naturally go together where there is 
adapte«lness for them, mutually quickening and In. 
creasing each other. The former shoidd never exist 
without the ennobling companionship and clarifying 
mixture of the latter. But there are numberless in- 
stances in which, while the former is impossible, or 
would be wrong, the hitter is abumhintly capable of 
nurture, and wouM prove • boon of unspeakable 
solace. 

Six immortal names will aerve to set in relief the 
distinction between that impassioned friendship of 
man and woman which constitutes Platonic love, and 
those forms of ideal love which are oAcn erroneously 
confounded with it. 

The aflection of Petrarch for Laura, after her death, 
w«« ideal lore. The love which, in her life, had pcr^ 
▼■Axl his system, then reee, strained of its carnal 
clemrais, and reappeared in his mind alone, with the 
««leal equlwtonto of all It had before. She became a 



heavenly idea exciting emotion. In him, inttead of an 
tanhly object piwluctive of Knsation.. yet a corre- 
«Kmdencc of all that bad been in the .en«.t.ona wa. 
Mill Ken, poied and etemlwd. In tl.e *«hHJo«||. 

The affection for Beatrice which con««r«ted d« 
«.! of Dante wa. PUtonic love, or a d.v.ne fnend- 
Mo, Itwa. free from «».Mal ingredienU from the 
•nL It wa. hi. .pirit. ruled by an intcn«J .ympathy, 
menully confnmting her., a. a live minor before a l.ve 
minor; cr«.ting in hi. own, in corrcpondent .tate. 
«f con«:iouMC«, all the entrancing Aapc. of troth, 
beauty, and goodncM he «w paMi..g in her^ «veaW 
ftxm, God, «vearnns God, and clothed with power to 
r«lce« the g««.r fn.m every tiung com.pt D«.»o 
p„«,i,ed to Immortalire Beatrice by ded.cat.ng to her 
Lch a .train of love a. had never before celcbmted a 
woman. He kept hi. pfoml« wonderfully. But the 
.«e«« of hi. love wa. «.t a new creation : .t wa. 
»mplr •« ■««»«»» "«''»«•'• wor.hipping fr.end.h.p,- 
that PUtonic pa~lon which, wholly cl«in«;d from 
«o«, adored a beautiful »ul a. a type of the Divine 
Beauty, • medium of celertial realitie., which Aone 
UmH«h H in half-veiled remini««nce.. The onginalf 
tv rf the Dantean love con.i.t., firrt. In Uie unK|ue 
l«,oaKty of the poet, ami U« equally pccrle« per- 
««H7whfch hi. geniu. ha. given to hi. Hy ; jee»nd- 
Ir, to ..-Kiating and blending with the PUtomc 
•ubatanee of that love the con.tituentt and ternary of 
Ifa. Chrirtian doctrine, of God and the future life. 
Abebrf and Heloi« began with ordinary Wcnddilp, 
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in th€ reklion of teacher and pupil. The extrcnH» 
bcauty« gcniutt and grncct of (he pnrtict soon poured 
uito their intercourse an intoxic4itin^ potion* which 
swept tlie senses into the mental whirl ; and friendship 
fermented into love. AAer their misfortiHics and sepa- 
ration, the love, refined from passion to memory, rose 
out of the senses into the thoughts, and circulated in 
idea, instead of detaching itself in act. We imagine 
Petrarch oAcring enamonnl tribute to Laura, who 
warmly persuades his homage, but coldly repels his 
ardor. We tliink of Alielard and Ileloise in penstve 
converse, hand in hand, eye to eye, living over the past 
with tender regrets* But we see Dante kneeling be* 
fore Dcatrice, in profound humility and intellectual 
entranccment, touching the hem of her robe, while she 
points upwani to the supenial Glory, whose light is 
tilling on her face. 

What distinguislies tliis Platonic affection from ordi* 
nary friendship is, that tlie magic of imagination, with 
a religious emphasis, is in it What distinguishes it 
from love is, that tlie consciousness of sex has noCliing 
to do with it, while that clement is essential in the lat* 
tcr. If woman ia generally the object to wliom this 
affection attaches, it is not because she is woman, but 
because she is purcr« lovelier, more self-abnegating, a 
clearer mirror of divinity. Precisely tlie same aflee* 
tion exists, when favorable conditions mcet« between 
man and man ; as is abundantly shown in the sonnets 
of Shakespearei in llie writings of Plato himself, and 
in many other pbcet. 
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curried about with him • list of the loveliest ladies in 
Florence. To ottach mty pniricnt associjkion to the 
act, would be blnsplicmy : it can only be understood 
by reference to that sweet, poetic* religious worship 
of lovely forms, which seems to rise through conteni* 
phition of beauty to adoration of God. One man, 
brought into intimate relation with an attractive and 
gi(\ed woman, feels as if he were a vase of fiery quick* 
silver: anotlier feels as if he were a mirror of divine 
ideas. The latter is capable of a friendship widi her 
as fer%'ent as love, but witliout its alloy : tlie former is 
not. St. Reu^e savs of Maurice dc Giicrin, ** The 
sympathetic friendship of a beautiful woman appeased 
instead of inflaming him." 

The exalteil friendhhip of man and woman, known 
as Platonic love, is not, then, an ^mpty mirage of sen- 
timentality. But is it not too dangerous to be culti* 
vate«l? Is it not liable to go too far, and to work fatal 
mischiefs? Many, judging from unworthy instances, 
with an inadequate knowledge of the data, answer 
these questions with a sweeping affirmative. But jus* 
tice requires a careful discrimination. Unquestionably 
there are some who are unfit for this relation, in danger 
of per^-ersion and betrayal at every step of its progress. 
Such should either shun the connection, or keep them* 
selves with double guards of discreet reserve and watcli- 
fulness. Love and friendship, with them* arv two 
electrical regions, insulated by a thin line of non«€on- 
duetion. The mora highly charged region tends, at tlio 
touch of any stimulative sign, to break through tho 
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barrier, and to flood the whole being with its own kind. 
For tliote of inRnmmable tcmpcrnmcnt and weak con- 
acicncc, it it obvious cnou{|^h whnt jeopardy must nttend 
their playing about the conscious edges of rehitions on 
which such thunders of soul and fate hang, ready to be 
unleashed at a look. But there is another class of per* 
ions, with whom the fire of aflcction is harmless. Like 
tbone weird heat-lightnings that play in the firmament 
on summer evenings, it retains the lambent warmth and 
luminous lovclineM, without the blasting violence. Of 
the intellectual and sensual regions, only the former is 
surcharged ; the latter is either exhausted, or separated 
hj an insiUation so sure that it cannot possibly flash 
into the oUier. The unclean electricity of lust cannot 
find its wav through the non-conductors of esteem, rev- 
crenoe, duty, and honor. Those are safe, who, shielded 
by such holy ba.nriers, pay their worship, in the mental 
holy of holies, to the supernal charms of truth and 
virtue, '-lo the daxsling sanctity of the principle of 
{ood. It is only the gross and weak who are dis- 
charged to their ruin by the lures of vice and pleasure. 
A profound reverence for a person at the same time 
inflames the soul and refrigerates the senses. 

The common apprehension of danger from friend* 
ship between men and women is exaggerated. Those 
who fear such a danger should study the moral exalta- 
tion and the unspeakable usefulness and comfort of 
tiic (ricndship between GOnther, the court physician, 
Matilda, the queen, — depicted by Auerbach, with 
caicfiil tniCh, in his great novel, ** On the Height." 
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Friendship is more likely to spring from lo%x than love 
from friendship, in all but degrackd characters. Desire 
is unprincipled. Love rests on a basis of desire, and 
naturally fights against the obsUclcs that oppose its 
gratification. It is, therefore, tnken by itself, esscniially 
dangerous. Ilut friendship rests on a basis of esteem. 
Esteem is the very voice and face of moral and reli- 
gious principle, the essential enemy of low tempta- 
tions. It is the dear cold signet with which the soul 
stamps a commanding veto against every vicious act. 
Whenever there is danger that friendship will become 
another passion, where there are lcg:d or moral duties 
forbidding it. the true course is not to disniii^s and 
denounce the friendship, but to prcst*rve it in its itn* 
degenerate integrity, by strengthcMiing the sanctions, 
restraints, and obligations that should pro|)crly giiicte 
and guard it. The element of H*nse and sex some- 
times breaks out with liorrible fury in tlic closest rela- 
tions. The cruel crime of Hebrew Amnon, the dark 
tile of Italian Ccnci, numerous Greek tragedies, many 
of the terrible English tragedies of Massingcr, Ford, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Dcddocs, furnish harrow- 
ing examples. The amours of the unworthy yield no 
better argument against profound and earnest friend- 
ships between men and women than the morbid cases 
referred to yield against the proper affection of parent 
and child, brother and sister. One does not refuse to 
exercise his mind for fear it will lead to insanity ; but 
he takes care to exercise it healthily. So he should not 
repudiate the friendship of a woman, because it may 
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lead Id harm: he should cherish the friendship, and 
Wware of the harm. It is a profanation to judge of 
the natural effect of hitimacy with the innocent or the 
wise and virtuous from the cBccts of intimacy with 
the depraved and guileful. Poor, sinful Tannhiluser, 
lonf enslaved in the Vcitusberg, yearned to be free 
from ihe degrading bonds of sensuality. Utterly vnin 
were hit agonising prayers to Venus to release him. 
But when, with a sudden ardor of faith and resolve, 
he cried lo the Virgin Mary, the grotto in which he 
was confined instantly faded away, with all !u un- 
hallowed seductions. 

The degree of danger in these connections will 
always depend on the characters of the parties. We 
eaaaol by down, as tests, general rules which have 
aanch value irrespective of particular persons. Jean 
Psttl, at twenty-six, wrote a priae-cssny on ** How 
lar Friendship may proceed with the other sex with* 
out Love, and the Diflerence between it and Love." 
The essay won the prise ; but, if ever published, it is 
not coirtained la his collected writings. Probably the 
aaitbof's maturer Judgment pronounced it of but little 
vafaae. la one of the volumes of the *^ Southern Litei^ 
Mjr M t ss eage r" there is a very pleasing tale, entitled 
** How fcr Friendship may go with a Woman 1 ^ argu* 
lag that it Is sure to end in love. The same conclu* 
sioo n also advocated with much spirit in ** A Debate 
oa Friendship,** in the thirty-fotirth volume of '« Knick* 
checker.** The opposite and better view is graceAilly 
cfiecHvely maintained in an article entitled *^ De 
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TAmitie,'* in the fifteenth volume of " Harper's Maga- 
sine." Such sjxxial pleadings, however, will have 
slight weight with a sincere inquirer after tlie tnith. 
Tlic mobt imporUnt principle for the guidniicc of such 
an inquirer is this : Friendship can l>c carricil, without • 
adulteration or peril, to a degree pro|)ortioncd to the 
nobleness and consecration of the parties. It is shock- 
ing for tliose drawn together by a common pursuit of 
pleasures, to judge, by the standani applicable to them- 
selves, those aUractcd towards each other by a common 
service of authorities. As a general rule, sennunlity is 
in inverse ratio to intellectuality, but sensibility in direct 
ratio. Acconlinj:ly, there is a select class of men and 
women, of tlie loftiest genius and character, the native 
haunt of witose aoids is in the purest regions of nature 
anil experience, who arc made for friendship ; and wlw, 
destitute of this, are deprived of their truest and fullest 
Itappiness. The movement of imagination which 
beauty starU In them keeps to the chariot-paths of 
celestial ideas, and is never switched into the burning 
tracks of sense. Friendship then reigns in sovereign 
disUnction from love, sometimes by an undttcilness for 
the latter, sometimes by the interposition of moral 
principles and sentlmenu which lift tltelr Insulating 

behesu as an Impenetrable wall between the dlAbmic 
rsglons. 

One of the most striking of the testimonies borne lo 
the valtte of the friendship of a woman is that of Sir 
Edward Dulwcr Ly tton : — 

•*^lt is a wonderful advantage to a man, in eveiy 
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paiMit or avocation, to secure «n mlviscr in ii tcntible 
woman. In wonrnn there is at once a subtile delicacy 
of Uct, and a pljiin soundness of judgment, which 
aie rarely combined to an equal degree in man. A 
woman, if she be really your friend, will have a sensi- 
tive regard for )-our character, honor, repute. She will 
•cldom counsel you to do a shabby thing ; for a woman 
friend always desires to be proud of you. At the same 
time, her constitutional timidity makes her more cau- 
tious than your male friend. She, therefore, seldom 
couttsck you to do an imprudent thing. By friend- 
ships I mean pure friendships, — those in which there 
is no admixture of the passion of love, except in the 
married sUte. A man's best female friend is a wife 
of good sense and good heart, whom he loves, and 
who kn-es him. If he have that, he need not seek else- 
where. But supposing the man to be without stich a 
helpmate, female friendship he must have, or his intel- 
lect will "bo without a garden, and there will be many 
an unheeded gap even in iU strongest fence. 

Better and safer, of course, are such friendships, 
where disporities of years or cireumstances put the 
idea of love out of the question. Middle life has rarely 
this advantages youth and age have. Molicre*s old 
housekeeper was a great help to his genius ; and Mon- 
taigne's phdooophy takes both a gentler and lofuer 
dMiECter of wisdom from the date in which he finds, in 
Mario do Ooumay, an adopted daughter, — ' certainly 
beloved by me,' says the Horace of essayists, * with 
then potemal love, and involved in my solitude 
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of retirement, as one of tlie best parts of my being.' 
Female friendship, indeed, is to a man the buK%*ark, 
sweetener, ornament, of his existence. To his nKuUil 
culture it is invaluable : without it, all his knowledge 
of liooks will never give him knowlc<lge of the world." 
Mrs. Jameson quotes tltc opinion of Augustc Comte, 
that ** the only trtie and firm friendship is that between 
man and woman, because it is the only one free from 
all possible competition." And she a<lds, *« In this i 
am inclined to agree with him, and to regret that our 
conventional morality, or immorality, places men and 
women in such a relation socially as to render such 
friendships difficult and rare." Sydney Smith said, — 
ami the remark applies as foreibly to America as to 
England, — ** It is a ^eat happiness to form a sincere 
friendship with a woman ; but a friendship among per- 
sona of diflcrent sexes rarely or never takes place in 
this cmmtr)*." The strong jealousy felt in these coun- 
tries for any intimate relations of afivction bet%vecn 
men and women otiier than fathers and daughters, 
motliers and sons, brothers and sisters, husbands and 
wives; the readiness to cast coarse insinuations on 
them, — is more discreilitablc to our hearU than it is 
creditable to our morals. It implies the belief that 
tltey cannot be attached as spiriU without becoming 
entangled as animals. It is absurd to pretend that the 
multiplication of virtuous friendshi|)s between the sexes 
would foster licentiousness. ThA^flourishes best in 
their absence. Their life-element, esteem, is death to 
Ucentiouaiiesa. A holy thought, with its train of vestal 
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emolionftf like Diaim And her nymphs, hunts impure 
(Icftire out of the blood. One of the most known and 
remarkable friendships of woman and man was that 
of the Pbpe Hildcbrand and the Countess Matilda of 
Tuscany. Their relation was based on veneration for 
csch other*s commanding and austerely virtuous char- 
sders, ardent sympathy In convictions, plans, dangers, 
Isbors, and suflcrings. They were both supremely 
devoted to the Church, to the support of its creed, and 
to the extension of its power. An enthusiastic com- 
munity in so much experience made them enthusiastic 
frknds. The vile charges of impurity brought against 
them by their vulgar foes then, and repeated since by 
prejudiced historians, are a matter of indignation and 
disgust to every impartial judge. 

The ntost persuasive recommendation of these friend- 
ships is seen in tlie class of persons who are Uicir most 
distinguished cultivators and exemplars. Men over- 
flowing with tlte tcndcrest sensibility, devoted to the 
loftiest ends, bravest to dare, finncst to suflcr, quickest 
to miouncgt— studious, afllictccl, holy, unconquerable 
souls,-— are the ones who put the highest estimate on 
the fnendships of women ; who instinctively seek to 
win the confidence and interest of the best women 
they meet ; who arc surest to surround themselves with 
a group of pure and noble women, from whose sym- 
pathy, through conversation and correspondence, they 
draw unfailing supplies of comfort, strength and hope* 
Find a person to whom a tender friendship is an abso- 
kilt Boctsiily,— as it was to the classic De Tocqtieville, 
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who said, *^ I cannot be happy, or even calm, unless I 
meet with the encouragement and sympathy of some 
of my fellow-creatures,"— and you will never fiiul him 
sneering at Platonic love. Klopstock, soul of ethereal 
softness and snnctity ; Jenn Paul, who added the finest 
heart of womanhood to the athletic soul of manhood ; 
Richardson, so blameless in his life, so pathetic in his 
writings, so pleasing in his half urtfitr, half grantliose* 
personality; Willi:im Humboldt, the loving son and 
brother, the irreproachable statesman, the m:ijcMic 
scholar, the model of a Christian gentleman ; Mat- 
thieu de Montmorency, hero and Siiint; 5H'hleier- 
macher, the unflinching thinker and prophet, devout 
muser, yearning comrade, eneircletl hy liahel Levin, 
Charlotte Von Knthcn, Dorothea Veil, Henrietta Ilerx, 
and the rest; Chnnning, brave seeker mwl servant of 
truth, spotless patriot, lofty friend of humanity, burn- 
ing aspirant to God, finest aiul grainiest American 
character, «> these, and such as these, are the men who 
ha\*e most valued friendships with choice and un- 
spotted women. On the other hand, the contemners 
of such a ■cntlment will be found most fitly rcpic* 
sented by Thersites, who continued to ridicule Acliillcs 
for the tender-heartedness he showed towards the dead 
queen of the Amaxons, until the hero killed the ran- 
corous scoffer with one blow of his fist. 

But, of all the class of men we have been speaking 
of, no one has nnore thoroughly tasted the contents of 
this relation in personal experience, or more com- 
pletely mastered and displayed its secrets by psycho* 
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k,gicii| criticUm, than Jacobin Jftcobi Mt, for tiait nit 
life, in the centre of « sort of Platonic academy of noble 
women,— aiKh as hit own tittcrt, and the Princctt 
Galiuin, Sophia Dclarochc, and Cornelia Gocllie,— 
irrolvingt both in native feeling and critical thought, 
•II the treaturet of pure alVection. Dcttine, after a 
viail to him, Mid, '• Jncohi it lender at a Ptyclie awak- 
enc«l loo eariy,** In hl» iwo workt, •• AllwIU't Correct. 
poiKlcnce'' and " Woldcmar," he unfoldt Hie inio 
philoaopliy of Platonic love, in iu ptyclwlogtcttl foiin- 
dationa and workings, and in all itt tubtilcst ramifica- 
tions, mote fully than anybody else has ever done it. 
Tacobi held tlie glass before his own bosom, dipped 
the pen in his own heart, and drew the noble though 
fevetvd Woldemar after the life. The chief characters 
in this romance of philosophy and sentiment are 
Woldemar; his brother Bidcnhal, to whom he is 
passionately attached : Dorcnburg ; the three sisters, 
Caroline, Luise, and Henrielte Homich ; and their dear 
neighbor and associate, Allwina Clarcnau. Caroline 
and Luisc marry Biderthal and Dorenburg: Allwina 
bccomea Woldemar's wife; but Henrielte becomes 
his friend. This fnendship becomes so comprehensive 
•ml Intmae in its vitality, that life would be nothing to 
them without it After a while, an element of strange 
peftufbation and suspicion enters into it : they fear it 
is becoming lore, and are most wretched. But at 
kngth, after much perplexity and distress, all comes 
dear ; tmi they are again blessed with a perfect spir- 
toal tfmpatby, as sereoe and pure as that between 
iphs. 
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The story and many of its scparnte incidents have 
been greatly censured and ridiculed ; but J;icobi hnd 
an insight, a knowledge, a mnftlcry, in tliesc dclimte 
matters, far superior to that of his crilics. WhoM) rcnlly 
fathoms his exposition must justify and admire it. The 
characters of Woldemar and Ilenricdc arc extraor^ 
dinary and cxi*cptioiial t they arc ncvcrihclrss Inio; 
and their cxiktIciicc It acciinilcty drpio((*d, itud iiirDnls 
an invaluable lesson for thcise who can read it. *^ I 
had, from a cltild,** Woldemar writes, ** a sweet loving^ 
ness for every thing whiiii came in beauty towards my 
senses or my soul. I was full of pleasure, coura;^, and 
sadness. I bore something in my hcnrt which divi<lcd 
me from all things; yea, from niysc*ir,-*I strove so 
e.imestly to embrace and unite mvM^lf with all. But 
w*hat made my heart so loving, so foolibh, so warm 
and good, -* th.it I never found in anyone. Before 
the rising and before the setting sun, under the moon 
and the stars, full of love and full of despair, I have 
wept as Pygmalion before the imn«;e of his goddess.** 
After many vain trials to win a sufficing friendship, 
after long observation of others and study of himself, 
Woldemar concluded it unattainable, and laid the 
hope aside. **I found,** he says, *Mhat, collectively 
and singly, we nourish too many and too eager desires, 
are too deeply harassed by the pursuits, cares, joys, 
and pains of life, are too much tortured, excited, dis- 
tracted, for two men anywhere, in these times, to be* 
eome and remain so completely one as my loving 
enthusiasm had made me dream.** But Henriette 
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ffVTived diis long-forgotten dream in WoWcmar, and 
made il real ; and in his friendship we ace carried out 
th« idea of a man in whom a foreign personality has 
■o overlaid and taken up his own, absorbing his will 
and dclcrmining his rc-aciions, that, in his relation to 
ber, the element of sex is excluded, as It is in his rcla- 
lioo to himself; and marriage with her would scorn to 
him worse than incest. 

The Duchess de Duras, in a letter to Madame Swet- 
chiitc, expresses herself as being " indignant with the 
rctinemento of • Woldemar,* the mixture of true and 
ialae« the combination of just reasoning with perverted 
•entiment This love which is not friendship 1 and 
Ibis friendship which is not love I Well, in the name 
of God, to love, is it not to love?** Ah, Madame la 
Duchcsscl do you think, then, that all the infinitely 
complicated minglings and windings of human feeling 
•re ao hicid and simple? Is Jacobi, the German Plato, 
to stupid a metaphysician and so low a moralist that 
yoa can so easily teach him acumen and ethics? Scorn 
or mirth is misdirected against him. Had Madame 
Swctchine read "Woldcmar,** we may be sure Aer 
verdict would have been diflerent 

France has stood for a long time in advance of every 
other nation, in regard to the friendships of iU men 
and women, pure as well as impure : it is a slander to 
limit them to the latter class. The reason of this is 
lo be traced in historic causes, going back to the birth 
atid dispersed influence of chivalry. Chivaliy burst 
Ha moat gorgeous flower in Provence : Toulouse 
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was the capital whence its light and perfume radiated 
through France. It spread thence into Spain, Italy, 
Germany, England, and other places; but nowhere 
reached the height and copiousness of |>ower it had in 
the land of its origin. Its most ferment manirestation, 
at the summit of its state, was seen in the worsliip of 
woman, — the chaste and entliusiastic homage paid by 
the knight to the lady of his choice. This ideal idola* 
try of woman, which played so dazxiing a part in tito 
poems of the minstrels and in tlie inner life and his- 
toric feats of the knights, subsided, in titc gradual 
change of times, into delight in tiie society and con* 
versation of woman. The peculiar combination of 
influences that presided over this process may bo 
briefly indicated* 

Few women at the present time appreciate the debt 
of honor and gratitude they owe to the troubadour or 
wandering minstrel of the early Middle Age. Mon* 
caut has well revealed it in his ^* History of Modem 
Love.** Feudal tyranny then held the whole sex in 
the sternest slavery. One day, tlie wife, or the young 
daughter, confined in the upper story of the walletl for* 
tress, sees, passing by the castle, a poor youth with a 
guitar suspended from his neck, hmnming a languish* 
ing air. She gaxes on him ; she hearkens to his song ; 
she thanks him with a gesture and a smile. He has 
brought a momentary relief to the weariness of her «ad 
captivity. Cast a glance on this roaming singer, this 
houseless rhymer ; the last representative of that noble 
poesy bora before Homer. This gentle son of pov^ 
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«rty, seeking his bread with the strings of his viol, — 
this BolKmion of the eleventh century , — goes to re- 
generate barbarian society. The influence of music 
and poesy, which nothing mortal can resist, will win 
him permission in all places to sing what no one wmdd 
dare to say* He will publish the sighs of woman for 
liberty, at a time when her life is an imprisonment ; 
tlie prerogatives of love, its indci>endcnce, when the 
father disposes of his daughter without deigning to 
consult her wishes or her vows. Before the ladies of 
the castles, he will celebrate tlw splendid deeds of the 
knigbu; before the knighU, he %vill compassionate the 
tcare and hardships of the ladies shut up in the castles : 
and thence will arise a double current of attraction and 
of sympathy between the oppressed women who suffer, 
and the generous men who long to deliver them. 

But causes far deeper and wider than that of min- 
strelsy wrought in the favorable influence of chivalry 
on the condition of women,— causes psychological, 
physiological, and social. The exalting eflcct of love 
it weU known ! iU inciting and glorifying power is 
seen even in birds and beasU at the pairing-time, in a 
new brilliancy of plumage, and a wonderful increase 
of courage. Love produces a greater secretion of force 
m the brain and other nervous centres. This exuber- 
atice of spirit, or exaltation of function, is usually a 
transient phenomenon, the gratification of its impulses 
bringing iU cause to a termination. It may, however, 
be made permanent by such an appropriation of the 
pioduct as will re-act to keep the* cause alive. That 
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is to say, materialize a passion, and you destroy its 
power, ^ its flame dies in the damps of iiMhil;^cnce ; 
but spiritualize a passion, and you |)crpctuate its 
power, — its flame becomes a spur, pricking the sides 
of intent. 

The love of woman has in all ages given birth in 
man to passionate desires, poetic drcnni!i, dcfcreiitini 
attentions, |)crsunsive forms of politeness; but only 
once in the whole of history has this soAcning, quick- 
ening, exalting power — restrained from a destructive 
outlet, and stimulated to an unparalleled richness of 
manifestation, stamped with chastity by the dominant 
conscience and imagin.itton of the time — broken out 
in one great swell as an inspiration to glorious dee<ls, 
illuminating the worid, and mnking an immortal 
epoch. Such, in one of its aspects, is tlie st^^ifi* 
eance of chivalry, whose cre$t«wavc broke into bloom 
in the Provencal literature ; whose consummate flower, 
lifled far aloft, was Dante's homage to Beatrice. The 
inspiration of chivalry was the love of woman ; but 
that love was spiritu.nl. It aimetl not at a personal 
union, to die away in marriage, but at a deathless 
fruition in heroic achievements. This ideal appro- 
priation of love, to engender self-abnegating valor and 
beneficent deeds, originated from the meeting of the 
two currents of martial history and the Christian re- 
ligion in a prepared people and pcrioil. 

War was the chief institution and experience of man 
down to the Middle Age : Christianity had then be- 
come sovereign of At eomnu>n beliefs and fears. The 
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prints, who governed thought and conscience almost 
withovt check, were vowed to perpetual chastity : that 
wss held up as the highest virtue. But gallantry has 
slways marked the soldier. This element of military 
life, inoculated with the fire of imagination and the 
isnctity of the gospel, — as happened In the poetic 
stmosphere of priestly and feudal Provence, — was 
transformed into that pure, intense worship of woman 
which was sung hy the Christian troubadours, and 
admired and emulated alike by lords, minstrels, and 
iquires. For when the priesthood adopted the sons 
of war, and sent tliem forth under Christian sanctions, 
they naturally imparted to them, as far as possible, 
their own duties and sentiments. The result was 
the knight, with his lyre, cross, and sword, — mix- 
ture of poet, warrior and saint; impersonating, in 
strange but beautiful union, the militiry, the literary, 
and the ecclesiastic ideal, in which the sensual flame 
fostered in the atmofphere of battle was blended with 
the mental purity nourished by the exercises of the 
cloister, and tempered with the rich fancy evoked 
under the stimulus of the academy. Chivalry was 
the child of martial adventure and religious faith, 
married by tlie culture of tlie Church. The gallant 
worship of woman native to the camp, the poetic 
worship of woman created in the court of minstrelsy, 
and the religious worship of woman set forth by the 
Chmrh in the apotheosis of the Virgin Mary, blent in 
chivairy« produced that stainless and ardent devotion 
«r the knight to his lady, which was appropriated as 
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at once the incitement and the reward of brave and 
disinterested actions. Dipped in that pure pool of 
sentiment which the Angel of Christianity stirred, the 
darts of Cupid were cleansed from aphrodisiacs. The 
thought of a pure and lovely woman was then naturally 
allied with the thought of Divinity ; the association of 
garter and star was not difficult. 

The enthusiiisin thus copiously generated, forbidden 
by the reigning spirit and circumstances of the age to 
escape, eitlier through the vent of sensual indulgence, 
or through that of mere dreaming sentlmcntalism, 
was forced to flow forth in the only remaining chan- 
nel, — that of self-consecration to perilous adventures, 
glorious services, feats of toil and penance. When 
arms and knight-errantry fell out of fashion, in a more 
settled age, this force of enthusiasm, no longer fla^h- 
Ing forth in warlike emprise, illumined the saloon ; the 
ctirrent of feeling, instead of being directed u|)on the 
field, circled in the breast, and sparkled out in genial 
talk and graceful forms. The idolatrous devotion to 
woman, which had nerved Uic arm of the knight, 
and upheld chivalry, now subsided into a rcspetrtfnl 
sympathy with woman, and, animating the heart of 
tlie gentleman, became the ornament and sweetener 
of society, the inspiring basis of intercourse. In con- 
sequence of the stimulus and position resulting from 
the extreme honor paid to the great feudal dames and 
their beautiful sisters, in that palmy era, the higher 
class of women in France obtained a social develop- 
ment whose advantages they have never since lost. 
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Fmnce also hnd Another period quite unique for the 
varied and wonderful development it gave to the genius 
sful character of woman. An anonymous writer, in 
the English ** National Ileview/' has described this 
epoch in a passage of marked wisdom and brilliancy. 
**The court of FraiKe/' lie says, "in the reign of 
Louis Xlll.f the regency of Anne of Austria, and the 
csrly part of the reign of Louis XIV., produced a 
company of ladies, in whose presence all the remain- 
ing tract of history looks dim. Cousin has nobly 
drawn the portraits of their teadcrs. The wars of 
the League had left the great nobles of France in the 
enjoyment of an amount of personal freedom, impor- 

• 

tance, and dignity, greater than was ever before or 
since the lot of any aristocracy. Chit-alrous traditions ; 
the custom of appeal to arms for the settlement of per« 
•onal quarrels, — a custom which is said to have cost 
the countr}' some nine hundred of its best gentlemen 
in about as many years ; the worship of womanhood, 
carried to a pharisaical strictness of observance, «> were 
conditions^ which« though socially disastrous in various 
wa)-s, exalted the individual worth, power, and majesty 
of men to the most imposing height, and rendered a 
corre sp onding exaltation imperative upon the women, 
in order to secure that personal predominance which 
it is their instinct to seek. The political sUtc of 
France was one which aflbrded the members of its 
cooft extraordinary occasions for the display of char* 
acter. That state was one of a vast transition. Fetidal 
Fhrfkgea had to be either moderated, defined, and 
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constitutionnllxcd, or else destroyed. The revolution 
which was about to operate in England, and to end in 
liberty, was already working in France with a mani- 
festly opposite destiny. Richelieu and Maznriii were 
slowly and surely bringing about an nbfioUitc despot- 
ism, as the only solution of the political dilHciiltics of 
the State consistent with its greatness, and, probably, 
even with its unity. The opposition of the nobles to 
the diminution of their power was carried on with far 
greater boldness and grandeur of |>cr.M>nnl cflcct, inas- 
much as it was done without directly afTronting the 
monarchical authority in the persons of its weak rep- 
resentatives, Louis XIIL and Anne of Austria. Tlie 
two great ministers were the objects n^^aiiist which the 
wliole wrath of the nobility was tlircctcd. Hence 
the war against encroaching monareliy was in great 
part waged in the court itself; and the king and the 
queen*regent were themselves found from time to time 
in the ranks of the indignant aristocracy. Here, then, 
was a wonderful field for individual ellect : and that 
field was open to women no less, or even more, than 
to men ; for the struggle on the part of the latter w.is, 
upon the whole, a selfish and ignoble one. No na- 
tional idea inspired It ; every one %vas for himself and 
his house; and the women were perfectly able to 
sympathise and assist in quarrels of this personal and 
intelligible interest. In these days, too, rose Port- 
Royal, with its female reformers, saints, and theolo- 
gians, oflcring an asylum to weary and rc)Kntant 
worldlinesa and passion, or a fresh field for vanity 
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which had cxhuusted its ordinary irriUnts. On every 
(irfe Uy great tcmptotions and great opportunities; 
Md the women of the period seem to have been en- 
dowed with singular qualifications for the iHustraUon 

iif both ** 

The historic tradition of her great, lovely, brilliant, 
•tcomplished women is one chief reason why friend- 
ships of women with men are more common and 
imporunt in France than in most other countncs. 
Desides, the French are a more ideal people than 
others; live more from the brain, less from the -pinal 
nb: Uke • deeper delight In the mere social rcflcc- 
tiM and echoing of life. And in this, on account of 
their Insttnetiw swiftness of susceptibility, pcrctption. 
and adroitness, refined women can have no rivals in 
the other sex. The luxury of the British is tocitumity ; 
bat t» this day the favorite excitement of the French is 
conversation ; and conversation is the food of friend- 

The Inner history of the Catholic Church, so wealthy 
in many departments of experience, is especially nch 
fai an original class of profound friendships of men and 
women,— friendships between devout ladies and their 
directors. Without referring to the abuses 
w»»„ -ouW sometimes occur in the Instances of weak 
or ynisler characters, these religious friendships have 
oArn been surprisingly permeating and transparent. 
This fellows from the nature of the case. For the 
MotI nideot healthy devotees of religloo are persons 
of the most exalted ideas and allectlons, most deeply 
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endowed with the lenftibility of ji^niiis. E%'ery coarse 
pAtsion both alien to their aoult and awed awny by 
the infinite realities they adore in common, — the his- 
toric abyss of the Church scintillating around them 
with the memories and presences of saints, msirtyrs, 
angels, — it is nnturnl that all the purer sympnthics of 
their being, enkindled and consecrated, should yearn 
together. The woman also confides every secret, un» 
veils the inmost states of her spirit, to her confesftor ; 
takes counsel of him ; liolds with him the most confi* 
dential communion known outside of marriage. And 
the priest, in turn, shut out from the chief personal 
ties and vents of family, s|)ontaneously bestows, so far 
as is blameless, his liest human aflections, turned back 
elsewhere, on the sister, daughter, mother, friend, fcl* 
low-worshipper, who looks up to him with such aflcct* 
ing trust, opening her heart to him, telling him her 
holies and griefs, her errors, pr.nyers, and fears. Ma- 
dame dc Scvigne, speaking of the attachment of 
women for their confessors, says, ** They would rather 
talk ill of themselves than not talk of themselves.** 
When pure and beautiful women, wonderfully dow* 
ered with spiritual charms, and noble priests, emi- 
nently possessed of every virtue and autliority of 
character, so often meet, amid such inspiring circiitn- 
stanees, beneath the augtist sanctions of the church, 
drawn forward by the sublime mysteries of religion, 
and blending the potential perfections of heaven with 
the actual experiences of earth, it would be no lesa 
than a miracle if many friendships of singular sincerity 

to 
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mm! power ftid not spring up. They have sprung up 
-^rt flnci period of amstcndom ; more in the 

-*«vwhcre else, because its ritual 
P^ lous life and its practice 

unequalled facilities and 
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J which Jesus showed for 
.aiy and Martha, the sisters 
: examples, — the friendship 
jss devotion from them, — has 
Church in a relation of pccu- 
cn the priest and the devotee. 
>wcd Jesus from Galilee, minis- 
With what godlike benignity he 
iritan woman, to the Syrophcnician 
oe poor adulteress 1 With what indc- 
assion he turned to the women who 
him towards Calvary, bewailing and 
•♦-.*' , ,i,n, and said, "Daughters of Jerusalem, 

for me** 1 And what words shall be set 
lOse which fell from his lips when, as he hung 
cross, •* he saw his mother, and the disciple 
ilng by whom he loved, and he saith unto his 
other, 'Woman, behold thy son!' then he saith to 
iht diicipk, • Behold thy mother 1 ' - Verily, from that 
iMNtr, the Church has taken woman to itself, as die 
ftcipicnt of a ministration full of respect and purity. 

la any enumeration of renowned ecclesiastical friend- 
Aips, Saint Chrysostom and Saint Olympias, the 
loUHBoothed bishop of Constontinople and the rich 
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and noble widow, dcscr\*e to head Ihc list. Under 
the guidance of the eloquent preacher, she Liborcd to 
perfect herself in the religiotis life, and gave her time 
and wealth to all kinds of charity ami good woikn. 
From her Christian aHcction he drew precious strcn;;lh 
and comfort. When he %vas carried from his church 
and driven into exile, the wccpin;; Olympias fell at 
his feet, and clasi)cd tliem to closely that the ofliccrt 
had to use force in tearing him from her. Sixteen 
letters adtlressed to her by Chr)Mj5tom during his 
banishment are still extant, silently pronouncing her 
eulogy throughout the Christian world. 

A friendship like the foregoing, only still more 
complete, was that of Saint Jerome and Saint Paula. 
The talents, scholarship, 8er\'ices, and cntluiJ^iasm of 
Jerome are universally known ; and the chief |)ersonal 
attachment of his life is scarcely less familiar to the 
public. Paula, immortalized not less in literary his- 
tory as his friend than in the ecclesiastical calendar for 
her virtues, was one of the most distinguished women 
of the age. She had great riches and high rank, as 
well as pronounced talents and worth. The blood of 
tlie Scipios, of the Gracchi, and of Paulu^ yEmilius, 
met in her veins. Jerome was her spiritual director 
at Rome for two years and a half, — her other soul 
while life remained. She built and supported at her 
own expense an extensive monastery for Jerome and 
his monks at Bethlehem. When she died, Jerome 
wrote to her daughter Uk long and celebrated letter 
called " Epiuph of Paula,- in which he exhausu tho 
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t TU» fraturet of • ""« character 
Thi^ tombs of Jerome and Pnula arc wm 

\ •-.«. manv tcmi)Uition» to enter into the grt}C- 
t":::ZlZVZ'^oM, out ...c preferred Jhe 
^;^^th of mortification and the crown of ce c.t.a 

Saint Franc.., with the penetrative charm of h.. .p.r.t 
t^ Z to hrow her«.»f at hi. feet anJ .«PP>.caf 

^ -T-n* He approvea her de.irc to devote her- 
kii guidance, tie "Pl"^ , • .. .«-i when 

.elf wholly to the religious life in «xlu..on 5 and, xvhen 
^Clde her cK-ape by night from tl,e proud 
^J^Sm her fetal garmenU. and with a palm- 
Zli her hand, he and hi. poor brotherhood m 
her rt the chapeWoor, with lighted ta^r. and hym.« 
•r«ai«, and led her to the altar. Franc., cut off 
Hr long golden hair, and threw hi. own pen.tcn .al 
jTbi^ her. She became hi. di«iplc. daughter 
I^friend, never wavering, though «po- ; ^""^^ 
.;»d trial, of the .everct character. Unde h.. d.rec^ 
•^^ formed the famou. onler of Fr^vc-- -^ 
.Oe^^ named ^ron. Her U,e ^oor Cla^. The« 

Lh. of humility and charity, have b-« -; - 
,y Mtioa. now for «r»en centur«», kcep.ng al.vo 
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the example of their foundress. When the boily of 
S«iint Fr.incis« on its way to burial, w.is borne by 
the church of San Damiano, where Clara and her 
nuns dwelt, she came forth with them weeping, saluted 
the remains of her friend, and kissed his hands and 
his garments. The memory of the relation of these 
Sainted friends is perpetuated in many pictures of the 
Madonna, wherein Clara is portrayed on one side of 
the throne of the Virgin, and Francis on the other, 
both barefooted, and wearing the gray tunic and knot* 
ted cord emblematic of poverty. 

Perhaps the most ferment and interesting of all the 
friendships between director snd devotee, of which 
the documents have been published, is that of Saint 
Francis of Sales and Madame de Chantal. Full mate* 
rials for studying this relation arc furiiislied in the 
letters that passed between the parties, both of whom 
were of a temperament strtmg to the most exquisite 
tones of consciousness, with minds both wise and 
strong, and with characters under the control of aus* 
tere principles of duty and piety. Michelet, in his 
w*ork on the Confessional, gives a skilful and forcible 
picture of this rapt friendship ; bu| his own per\*ading 
sensuousness, not to say sensuality, does the sentiment 
gross injustice by mixing in it so much of flesh and 
earth. The union of these two mystics in spirit and 
deed was as taintless as that of two angels in heaven. 
If throbs of agoniiing passion sometimes mounted up, 
the invariable heroism with which they were veiled and 
•oppreaaed simply adds the martyr merit to the saintly 
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Siiint Francis had an irresistible attractiveness of 
fij^re and face, a temper and bearing of singular sweet- 
ncfts. Childlike, and so fair in appearance that it was 
dittcuh to withdraw the eyes from him, he united the 
greatest social insight and skill with tlie greatest sin- 
cerity and simplicity. Madame de Chantal, early left 
m widow, with several children and an aged and infirm 
father, administered the business of her household with 
■jftematic pnidencc, and filled her leisure hoitrs with 
fervent religious exercises. 

Saint Francis and Madame dc Chantal seem to 
iMve been predestined for friends. Their biographers 
relate, that, long before they had seen each other, they 
met In mystical visions and ecstasies. Archbishop 
Ff^miot, brother of Madame dc Chantal, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance of Saint Francis, invited him to 
preach at Dijon. During his sermon, tlie preacher 
noticed one lady particularly above the rest ; and, as 
he came down from the desk, asked, *• Who is that 
young widow who listened so attentively to the word ?** 
arehbisliop replied, " That is my sister, the Bar- 
dc ChantAl-** An inspired understanding ap- 
pcan to have at once united their minds. "It is 
em^ntment,** Michelet says, •• to read the vivacious 
•ml delightful letters whicn open the correspondence 
of Saint Francis with his dear sister and dear daugh- 
ter. Nothing can be more pure, nothing can be more 
ardent** He says the sentiment she awakened powers 
fully asaitted his spiritual progress. He thought of 
hor at the moment of partaking of the sacrament "I 
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have given you and your widowed heart and your 
children daily to tlie Lord, in onbring up his Son.** 
She dispensed with her former confessor, and confided 
her spirit to Saint Francis. She desired to take the 
conventual vows; but he restrained her a long time. 
In tlie name of his mother, he gaw* her his young 
sister to educate. This occupation tranquillized her 
mind ; but the beloved child soon died at her lK>use, 
in her arms. She prayed God •• to take her own life, 
or one of her children, in place of her dear ptipil.** 
Saint Francis now consented that she sliouid with- 
draw from the world. Her household presented a 
piteous scene, — her old father and father-in-law in 
tears ; her son, aftcrwanis the father of Madame dc 
Svvigm*, prostrating himself on tlie threshold to pro- 
vent her departure. But the passionate res|)onse in 
her to the supposed call of Heaven broke all lower 
ties ; and she passed over the body of her son, and 
said farewell for ever to her home. Saint Francis 
intrusted her with the formation of a new religious 
order, — the celebrated Order of the Visitation. In 
nurturing this onler, writing, travelling, praying in its 
interests, with {nter%*als of silent retreat, she spent the 
rest of her days. Her intense temperament, her 
al>solute faith and submission, her systematic attention 
to business, her mystical ecstasies, her heroic sacrifice, 
form a most original combination. Her life seems an 
alternation of sober processea, stormy raptures, and 
stifling calms. Her restless sensibility, girdled by 
fixed principle, gives ua the picturo of a sea of fire 
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«.My and power of »«' •"•**""* ^ j of hi. 
ri««Mh all. •« mtrvcHout. On the aay 
^5 Li he wrltem " I h.ve given you the 
!r^ «f J^er r my "•emori.l .t the m««: 
ir 1 ^t -y he-nU her place .«d ,^r 
Z, - Sh^ write, i him, " Pn.y that I ««y «ot •"'• 
Z.-- Twenty year, did .he outlive h.m; find- 

W «^i^o«. hiTwi.he., .nd eorre.ponding .bout 
i^^21 friend.. Ten year, .fter the de.th of 

!^^^pre««Ke of her community, .nd made 
r^wL the embalmed body. A tcMimony 
::X^mpre»ion their IHe^d-^ph^m^^^^^ 

r^y^^^trhrthTdtiCdofthe 

i;r?^Lii^Mr- «- '••-tion by .. .n.wenng 



•^ winning <,u..itie. of M.d.me 0^« -^^^ 
„ «thu««tic interea in m.«y <JjHo^ -*^« 

I^'^^TLa^ClSlh .Ung .dmir.tion 
coatMor, Kmma wbdued mto 

■■„£•_ and tendcmea, th.t ne w.» •« 

^^^iT^^r He followed her everywhere, 
• onentM* of her. "• »' direction, hi. 

«Mia iMl dioe without her, m«i« "w « 
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law. When her peculiar doctrines of the Qtiietist lifei 
and her famc« had caused a disturbance in the Chiirch« 
her enemies circulated scandals aliout the friends. 
The ft|x>tless and hea^'cnly-minded woman smiled, 
and pnid no liccd to the wron^. But Father Lacombe« 
under the combined power of his Qtiietistic fanaticism, 
poor health, bitter persecutions, and relentless impris* 
onmcntt lost the balance of his mimi altogether, and 
die<l. 

Fenelon also, interested in Madame Guion bv her 
genuine piety, and by sympathy with many of her 
views, and fmding this interest greatly deepened on 
personal acquaintance, formed a strong attachment for 
her. Convinced of her innocence, and knowing lier rare 
worth, the misfortunes ami sullcrings brought on her 
by her persecutors served tnit to re<1onble his kindness. 
Her enemies then became his; and they made him 
pay dearly for his fidelity, by robbing him of wait* 
ing honors, and throwing him into disgrace at court. 
His friendship for Madame Guion was like that of a 
guardian angel. It never failed. One can imagine 
what her feelings towards him must have been. 

Many noble women had a strong friemlship for 
Fenelon. He could not come into the confiding rcla* 
tions of his oflice with them without that result. His 
face was all intelligence and all harmony ; his voice, 
music ; his manner, fascination ; his character, heaven. 
His unconscious suavity, his abnegated personality, 
femed a mighty magnet ; and every soul, with any steel 
of noblm eM in it* fMidly swayed to him. Madame 
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!-•_ fc,r vean. oil the reverence and 
Mnntenon gave him, for years, an 
*-.— «f which her commonplace nature wm capn- 
!f^^l?"t the command of her «lfi.h bigotry, 
bte; •«> *J^** '5.°^'"i ..jo«.d and unhappy La 
Jn::::fontt J^ -d'-o beautify, who^ pathetic 
• ^.^with every element of romance, adored 
rj "j^^D^^ -e Chev.u« and the Duchc« 
Tl^^r. ..way. paid him an ^;^^^^J^ 

:^:tntJ::i: Widow, he w..^^^^^^^^^ 
riryt."?t;."wS.r.nati.^^w^^^ 

•""nilTLitenl. of Bo«uet, there wa. one,-. 
Among the penitena j^^^ 

r^^ bLgJt tPgcthc'. both by letter, and ^ 
:!^Jerv 'w.. The affectionate docd.ty and 
ElTlfT^vlce won hi. kind e.tcem. and A* 
Sillti^nignity .«! gre.»ne« of the noble 
:;^S hT «ith«.l««. And «. the oppo..te 

:tCytg ---- "trJ^ar^^tt: 

::.'rrutn;s"i:?S.int Benign.. De-Piteh^ 
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Bossuet preferred her above all the high-born and 
brilliant ladies who constantly knelt for his bencdic* 
tiont. It was only natural, that, notwithstanding the 
work of grace, she should Sf>mctimcs feel jealous. 
But once, aAer she had expressed herself ** ready to 
burst with jealousy** of a certain great lady, whom she 
falsely supposed esteemed more than herself by the 
loAy director, when the object of her jealousy was 
smitten with a frightful disease, Sister Ilcnigne, with 
sublime self-sacriBce, went to Paris, and became her 
nurse ; ** shut herself up with her, watched over and 
loved her.** When Bossuet died, La Comuau, ** hap* 
pily guided by her friendship, forgetting her own 
vanity, and mindful only of the fame of her spiritual 
father, did more for him, perhaps, than any pane- 
gyrist.** She published the two hundred letters he had 
written to her,— ** noble letters, written in profound 
secrecy, never intended to see the liglU, but worthy of 
exposure to the penisal of the whole world.** 

A friendship, such as we might sup|>o8e would be 
characteristic of such ecstatic natures, was cherished 
between the two celebrated Spanish mystics. Saint 
Theresa and Saint John of the CroM. The fullest 
expressions of it may be found in their respective 
writings, now translated into many languages, and 
easy of access almost anywhere. 

Unquestionably there have l>een very numerous 
friendships, vrorthy of notice, between cicrg)*men and 
devout women, in the Protestant sects. But they are 
from thoee ia the Catholic eommunion, which 
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htt, in this fctpcci, great advantages. In the Protet- 
Utti wUblUhmcnt, all arc on a free equality ; and the 
rtr.gk>n it an element fused into the life. With the 
Callmlics, the overwhelming authority of the Church 
invesu the pricsu with godlike attributes; while celi- 
bacy douches Uielr hearts from the home and family, 
leaving them ready for other calls. The laity arc 
placed in a iWMlve attitude, except as to faith and 
sfTcction, which are more active for the restrictions ap- 
plied elsewhere; and religion is pursued and practised 
ss an art by itself. The church ritual, by its dramatic 
contents and movement, peerless in iU pathetic, ima- 
ginative power, Intensifies and cicansq? the passions 
ef thdc who appreciatively celebrate or witness it, 
and who arc naturally attracted together, as, in blended 
detotional emotions and aims, they cultivate that su- 
pernatural art whose infinite interests make all earthly 
concerns appear dwarfed and pale. The insUnces 
already cited of the friendships thus originating suffice 
lo indkate the wealth in this kind of experience which 
mist remain for eter unknown to the public. But one 
example which has jiut been brought to light, and is 
wwthy 10 rank with the best of earlier times, should 
be meotkmed here. It is the relation of Madame 
Swetchine and the most renowned preacher of our 
century, Uconlaire. This friendship has been beauti- 
fully portrayed by Montalembcrt. A full account of it 
will be found farther on in these pages. 

The fHendship that joined the souls, and still links 
the MUBce, of Vittoria Cokmna and Michael Angelo, 



is one of the most celebrated in history. Her married 
life with the chivalrous and magnificent MarqtiiH of 
Pcscnra, in his palace on the iK^witchiiig isle of iM-ln.i, 
was one of the most romantically happy unions ever 
known ; and nothing could l>c innrc nohic than hor 
impassioned fidelity to his memory. It was in the 
twelfth year of her widowhood that she first met with 
Michael Angclo, then sixty-three years old. Such 
were their respective attrihutci of |K;rsonal worth and 
majesty, rank and fame, exaltation of character and 
genius, stainless purity, dignity, carncstne»s, and devo- 
tion, that they could not fail to regard each other with 
ardent esteem. For ten years, till death separated 
them, this esteem, with a conftC(|uciit sympathy and 
happiness, steadily grew. To her he dedicate<l many 
works of his chisel and his pencil, and adtlrcssed sev- 
eral exquisite poems. Their example afibrds a fine 
illustration of the sentiment of Platonic love ; and his 
verses repeatctlly give it a rhetorical expression equally 

fine. He says, ^ 

Better pies 

Love cannot have, thsn that, in loving thee, 

Glory to that eternal Peace it paid, 

WKo aueh divlnl^ to thee Imparts 

As hsilowt and makes pure all gentle hearts. 

Hit hope It treachereua only whose love dlea 

With beauty, which Is vmrjring every hour. 

But in chaue hearts, uninfluenced by Uie power 

Of outward chan|{e, there blooma a death lesa Sower, 

That breathes on earth the air of Paradise. 

Vittoria said, **He who admires only the works of 
Michael Angeto raluca the smallest part in him.** 
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Oi« of the only two portmiu he ever |>«8ntcd w«» 
hen. The ngwl Angcio iitood by the couch of Vitto- 
ra at her death. When the la«t breath had gone, " he 
raiMd her hand, and kisse*! It with a aacrcd retpcct." 
It k lonchins to know, that the sublime old man, 
}«n aftcfwardm recalling U.at tcene to a friend, 
lamented, that, in the awe of the moment, he had 
refrained ftom preuing hi. lips on thoae of the wlnted 

Coloniuu 

Hernianii Grimm myt, " Hovf great the loss wa« 
which he witalned can be rcal«cd only by him who 
hat Wmtelf felt the void which the removal of a tupe- 
rior Intellect inetrievably leaves behind it It mutt 
hare been to him a» if a long-uacd, magnificent book, 
ia which he found words suiting every mood, had 
been nidcfenly closed, never to be reopened. Nothing 
can compensate for the loss of a friend who lias jour- 
aeyed with us for many years, sharing our cxpcri- 
eaces. Vittoria was the only one who had ever fully 
opened her soul to him. What profit could he draw 
from the reverence of those who would have ceased to 
undersUnd him, had he shown himself as he was in 
truth? His only consolaUon was the thought, tliat his 
own career was near its close.** 

Among the celebrated French women, who have 
had a genius and a passion for friendships, Made- 
nobrlle de Scudiry deserves prominent mention. 
Her gmH talents, virtuous character, and affectionate 
^ktp^hm^ made her a favorite in the distinguished 
sodatf she faqtitalado The great Coad4, Madame de 
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Longueville, and the other famous visitors of the Hotel 
Rambouillct, honored her, and took delight in her com- 
pnnionship. Her ardent devotion to her friends, her 
beautiful and heroic fidelity to them, her chivn Irons 
vein of sentiment and character, Cousin hits illustrnlcd 
with his minute learning and generous cloqueiKC. 
When Madame de Longueville was in dingrace with 
the court party. Mademoiselle de Scu«lcry, with a 
fearless and noble constancy, dedicited a book to her, 
and, in consequence, lost her pension, and had to 
write for her bread. For this her aristocratic friends, 
instead of forsaking her, admired and clung to her Uie 
more. Her famous work, the ** Grand Cyrus," in ten 
thick volumes, to which Cousin has brought to light a 
complete key, is filled with disguised portraits of her 
friends and associates, and with descriptions of the 
times. She draws her own likeness under the name 
of Sappho. In this work, the pictures, incidents, and 
conversations reflect a st.nte of society, in which 'Mhc 
degrees and shades of friendship, from deep Platonic 
love to the slight impression one person makes on 
another at first meeting, are the real pre-occupations of 
existence; the smallest grace of mind or manner is 
observcil, and of importance ; there is an intense epi- 
curism in companionship; it is both the first occu* 
pation and the greatest pleasure of life.** 

The second edition of an English translation of the 
whole ten volumes of the ** Grand Cyrus** was pub* 
lished in London in 1691. The translator, F. G., 
Esq., erroneously attributes the authorship to ** that 
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famoua wit of France* Monticur dc Scudcry, Govcr- 
Qour of Nostre-Dnmc." lie confounds the sister with 
the hrother- It is dedicated to Qiicen Mary, wife of 
WiUtam of Orange, in a style of sonorous pomp, wor- 
thy of the court of Nadir Shah. In his preface, F. G. 
••ys, •• If you ask what the subject is ; 'Tis the Height 
of Prowess, intermixed wiUi Virtuous and Heroick 
Love; conacquently the language lofty, and becoming 
the Gfandcur of the Illustrious Pci-sonngcs that siKak ; 
so far from the least Sully of what may be thought 
Vain or Fulsom, that there is not anything to provoke 
a Blosli from the most mo<lcst Virgin ; while Love 
and Honour are in a seeming Contention which shall 
best instruct the willing ear with most Delight." 

In describing the deep and rare friendships with 
which the •* Grand Gyms'* abounds, Mademoiselle dc 
SaNk'ry had but to look into her own heart, and make 
copies from her experience. Es|Kcirtlly might tho 
union of Sappho and Phaon stand for the picture of 
her own connection with Pclisson. " The exchange 
of their thoughts was so sincere that all those in 
Sappho's mind passed into Phaon's, and all those 
fat Phaon's came into Sappho's. They told each other 
every particular of their lives ; and so perfect was their 
mion, that nothing was ever seen equal to it Never 
did iore join so much purity to so much ardor. He 
wished lor nothing beyond the possession of her heart. 
Ther understood each other without words, and saw 
their whole hearU in each otiKr's eyes.** 
F^iiaoa was twenty*nine, and Mademoiselle de Scu- 
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dfSry forty-live, when they first met. Their instant mu« 
tital interest deepened, on more thorough acquaintance, 
into the warmest esteem and aficctiou, and remained 
unshaken for over forty years. The perfection of their 
intimacy was known to every one; and every one 
believed in its entire purity. Cousin says it is touclt- 
iiig to see these two noble persons made so happy by 
their friendship,^ a friendship whieh even the coarse 
and slanderous Tallcment respected so much that ho 
refrained from casting a single sneer at it. The story 
of Pclisson's imprisonment in the Bastile is known to 
tlie whole world by the anecdote of the spider. 1 1 is 
only companion, during those wretched years, was a 
large spider, which he had tamed, and was nccii*- 
tomed to feed and play with. One day, the bnite of a 
jailer trod on him,iind killed him ; and Pclisson wept. 
His friend employed all her ingenuity, during his con* 
finement, in inventing means of coininiiiiication with 
him. "At times, when he was ready to fall into 
despair, a few lines would reach him, and bring him 
comfort." At length his prison was opened, and for- 
tune smiled again. At his death, Mademoiselle dc 
Scudiry, tliough eighty-six years old, wrote and pub- 
lished a simple and aflecting memoir of him, paying a 
deser%*ed tribute to his character, in which, she said, 
there reigned a singular and most charming combina- 
tion of tenderness, delicacy, and generosity. 

The most constant among the large circle of admir- 
ing friends drawn around Madame de Scvignu by her 

merits and charms was a cultivated Italian gentleman 

ti 
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CorbinclUi who lived in Paris, on a moderate 
iacomct asking only leisure, and the gratiHcnlion of 
hb high tastes. He was **one of tliosc rare excep> 
tiofM who seem created by nature to be the benevolent 
•fwdators of human events, without taking any part in 
them beyond that of observation and interest for the 
J* He had talents equal to tlie greatest achieve- 
nitSt but was indolent and unambitious. He was 
of the earliest to discern and to proclaim Madame 
de Sev^gni)*s exquisite superiority of mind, dis|>osition, 
and manners, and to pay reverential court to her. 
Lamartine gives this account of the friendship that 
cnsoed,— an account not less instructive than interest- 
ing: ** His admiration, his worship, which sought no 
return, gained him admittance to her house, where he 
was regarded as one of the family, and became a 
sKccssary appendage, Madame de Sevignc, at first 
charmed by bis wit, afterward touched by his disiii* 
teresled attachment, concluded by making him the 
cooBilant of her most secret emotions. Every heart 
that beats warmly beneath its own bosom seeks to 
itself repeated in tliat of another. Corbinelli 
the echo of Madame de Sevigiie*s mind, soul, 
«ml existence* He participated in her adoration of 
her daughter. At Paris, he visited her every day : he 
sometimes followed her to Livry ; and^ when absent, 
corresponded with her frequently. The dominion 
wluch bis friend exercised over him was so gentle, that 
be ex p eri en ced no feeling of slavery while submitting 
i fiicitly lo the rule of her tastes. So absolute was 
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her empire, that, when she became a devotee, he 
became a mystic: he followed her, as the SiitcUite 
accompanies the planet, from the worldly gnyclics 
of her youth, even to the foot of the altar, and the 
ascetic self-denial of Port-Royal. lie sun tvcd her, as 
though he had survived himself, and lived to the 
extraordinary age of one hundred and four years, 
animated to unusual life by his geiillc and amiable 
feelings. Such was M.idnmc de Si*vignc*s principal 
friend. If his name were crnsed from her letters, the 
monument would be mutilated/* 

La Rochefoucauld, whose reputation the indipiant 
cloqtience of Cousin has so dninaj^ed, was the object 
of an admiring friendship, of which he was not worthy, 
from Madame dc Sc'vignc and Madame de la Favcttc. 
Dut of all the friends to whom the ardent, imaginative, 
faithful heart of Madame dc S<'vijjno attached itself, no 
one, aAcr her husband and her dau^Iitcr, held so com- 
manding a place as Fouquct, the unfortunate miniMcr 
of Louis XIV. Fouquct must have had rare traits, 
besides his acknowledged grcatnc!^ of mind, to have 
won such a pure and unconquerable aflection. Cast 
down from power, disgrnced, closely imprtsoncti for 
fiAeen years in the fortress of Pignerol, scoffed at by 
those wlio had fjiwned on him in his pros|>crity, and 
for;roiten by nearly all whom he had befriended, never 
(litl Madatnc dc Sevignc forget him, or cease, for one 
day, her cflorts to alleviate his condition, — cheering 
him with letters, and toiling to secure his liberation. 
D*Alembert had a long and sedulously improved 
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friciidthip with Madame du Defland, of whom H4- 
aaull said, ** Friendship was a passion with her ; and 
no woman ever had more friendsi or letter deserved 
Ibcm.'* There was a basis for tliis eulogy ; but it 
needs much qualification. She and D*Alembert prised 
each other's society highly, and passed much time 
together* But jealousy and exaction are tenacious 
occupants, easily recalled to the heart even of an aged 
aad friendly woman. When D*Alembert formed a 
closer friendship with Mademoiselle Lespinasse, the 
young and charming companion of Madame du Dcf« 
bad, the latter imperiously dictated the renunciation 
of the new friend as the condition of retaining the 
old. The superiority of temper* genius, and worth "in 
Mademoiselle Lespinasse did not permit D'Alembert 
to hesitate ; and she repaid him with memorable iidel* 
Hy. The aflectionate and dependent girl was harshly 
driven out In her anguish, she took laudanum, but 
not with a faUl result D*Aleml)ert then called Du 
DeHand an old viper ; but his friend checked him, and 
would never allow any abuse of her former mistress, 
much less herself indulge in vituperation of her. When 
D^Alembeft was attacked by a malignant fever, she 
went lo his bedside, and nursed him day and night till 
he was convalescent Marmontel says, ** Malice itself 
never assailed their pure and innocent intimacy.** She 
sAerwafds formed an attachment, of the most romantic, 
eharactcr, to the }'oung Spanish Marquis de Mora, who 
iccipfocatod her aflection with impattioned ardor. He 
dbd while 00 the road to Join her; and she was not 
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long in following him into the gr^ive, though, in the 
mean time, a still stronger passion for Guibcrt had 
weaned her from D'Alcmlnrrt The fervent tender- 
ness of the hitter for her remained inialtercU, ami he 
was inconsolable at her departure. On henrin;; of her 
death, Madame du DclVund said, ** Had she only died 
fiflccn years earlier, I should nut have lost D'Alcni- 
bcrt** Ilcr letters ore famous in the literature of Icivc. 
Sir James Mackintosh says, ** Timy are, in my opinion, 
the truest picture of deep passion ever traced by a 
human licing." Margaret Fuller writes, ** I am swaU 
lowing by gasps that catUdrony l>cveraf^ of seUish 
passion and morbid taste, tlic letters of Lespinasse. 
It is good for me. The picture, so minute in its 
touches, is true as death.*' 

Madame de Siavl had many devoted friendships, as 
would naturally be expected from the overwhelming 
wealth and anior of her nature. Aflinity of genius 
ami a common love of liberty drew Dcnjamin Constant 
and her into intimate relations; and she maintained 
for 3*ears still closer relations with the all-knowing, alU 
cultured August Schlegel, whose devouring egotism 
and ever-sensitive vanity put all her patience and gen* 
erosity to the proof. The current opinion concerning 
Madame de Staiil, that she was an exacting and 
di$agrceal>le woman, if unjust. Schiller, who sinank 
from her impetuous eloquence, and Heine, whose 
reckless satire depicts her as going through Euro|X!, 
a whirlwind in petticoats, both do her wrong. WiU 
liam von Humboldt, who knew her well, pronounces 
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a glowing eulogy on her exalted traits, and says that 
Goethe, from prejudice and ignorance, was very unjust 
to her. Madame Mole says, ** Women are not half 
grateful enough to Madame de Statil for the honor she 
conferred upon her sex by taking up the noble side 
of every question, armed with her pen and her elo^ 
quence, and never once calculating what the conse* 
quences might be. As tame goes on, and details sink 
into insignificance, she will rise as the grand figure 
who withstood Bonaparte at the head of six hundred 
thousand men, with Europe at his back. His vanity 
was such that he could not bear one woman sliould 
teftase to praise him ; for that was her only guilt.** 

She was capable of the utmost magnanimity and 
dtsinterestedness. Every exalted sentiment struck a 
powerful chord in her hcsirt. She live<l in justice, 
freedom, beneficence, love, aspiration. The friend- 
ship of Matthieu ck Montmorency, the most intimate 
and devoted of all her friends, is enough to prove her 
exalted worth, making every abatement for her ac- 
knowledged foibles. This chivalrous nobleman came, 
m his youth, to America with Lafayette, and fought 
Ibr the new Republic. Although one of the foremost 
member s of the aristocracy, it was on his motion in the 
Constiliient Assembly that the privilegesof the nobility 
were abolished. Sympathy in opinions and in the 
generous strain of their characters was the basis of a 
connection between him and Madame de StaSi, that 
€OwUnlly grew in strength with the trials to which it 
was subjected, and was not severed even by death. 
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When his brother, ardently loved, fell uncfer the axe 
of the Revolution, it was her delicate sympathy, her in- 
genious and indefatigable goodness, that first soothed 
his anguish, assuaged the horror that threatened his 
reason, and prepared the way for religion and peace. 
And in turn, when she was exiled by Nn|x>leon, 
Montmorency journeyed to Switserland to visit her, 
at tlie risk of being banished himself, as he immcdi- 
ately was. •• Matthieu, the friend of twenty years, is 
the most faultless being I have ever known.'*— «' How 
cmdd he think I sliould tany in Germany, when, by 
leaving it, I had a chance of seeing him ? All Germany 
could not |iay me for the loss of two days of his mhti- 
ety." No unkindness, suspicion, or ignoblcness of any 
sort, ever interrupted or mixed in the allcction of these 
high fricmls. When Montmorency clietl, suddenly, in 
church, yeara after the death of Madame de Slal-I, 
the daughter of the latter, tlie Diiclicss de Broglie, 
instinctively exclaimed, on hearing of the event, 
*' Ah, my God t 1 seem to see the grief of my poor 
mother/* 

The prejudice in England and America against 
friendships between men and women has o|)erated 
considerably to lessen their frequency, still more to 
keep them from publk: attention when tliey do exist. 
Undoubtedly, many a charming English woman, many 
a charming American woman, in her time the centra 
of the social circles of fashion, letters, ami pulitks, has 
been surrounded by a company of friends as ckvotcd 
at heart as those who have gathered with mora public 
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bomiige •bout the famous damct of France and Ger- 
many. Such groups will be called to mind by the 
English names of Mrs. Montagu, Lady Melbourne, 
Lady Holland ; the American names of Mrs. Madison, 
Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. SeatomMrs. Schuyler, and many 
others. But, since, with the most of these latter, the 
details have not been taken from the category of pri- 
vate property, by publications of memoirs and journals, 
H wooM be impertinent to single them out for personal 
mention, even where it is possible. 

Magtialen Herbert, mother of George Herbert, be- 
fticmled Dr. Donne in his distresses, ministering to the 
wants of his family with generous delicacy, and com- 
fbffting him by her society. His discernment of her 
wit and piety, her gracious and noble disposition, 
combined with his gratitude to make him her fast and 
fervent friend. His conversation, together with that 
of Bishop Andrews, whose renown Clarendon and 
Milton unite to swell, appears to have given Lady 
Herbert great delight. Lasting evidence of the im- 
pression her character and kindness made on him is 
fbmd in his verses and letters addressed to her, and 
in the funeral sermon which, with many tears, he 
preached for her. He says in verse, in her advanc- 
ing nge,— 

No tpHng nor •ummcr beauty hat •uch gracs 

A* 1 hmrt icefi on an autttmnal faca« 

And he gratefully writes to her in his quaint prose, 
•• Your fiivofs to me are everywhere. I use them and 
hnvo them. I enjoy them at London and leave them 
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there, and yet find them at Mitcham. Such riddles as 
these become things inexpressible ; and such is your 
goodness.** 

There was a choice, ever-comforting, and sacred 
friendship between the great John Locke and tlie 
excellent Lady Damaris Mnsham, the only danglUer 
of that ornament of the English Church, the learned 
and benignant Ciidworth. She was one of the most 
gifted, cultivated, and elegant women of her time. The 
genius and moral worth of Locke are well known to 
all. Domesticated in the family of Lady Maikhain for 
many years before his death, giving her all tlie advan- 
tage of his talents, acquirenwnts, and sympathy, *' site 
returned the oliligation with singular bcne%'olcnce and 
gratitude, always treating him witli the utmost gen- 
erosity and respect ; for sIk had an inviolable friend- 
sliip for him.** She watched by him in hit last illness. 
He asked her to read a psalm to him. As death ap- 
proaclied, he desired her to break off reading, and in 
a few minutes breathed his closing breath. She wrote 
tlie fine sketeh of his character publislietl in the ** His* 
torical Dictionar)*.** Slie says his manners made him 
very agreeable to all sorts of people, and nobody was 
better received than he among those of tlie lii);hcst 
rank. ** His greatest amusement was to talk with 
sensible people, and he courted their conversation.** 

The amiable, unfortunate Cowper, the most shrinking 
and melancholy of men, too gentle and too unworldly 
lor common companionsliip, was especially fitted for 
the soothing ministrations and the healing sympathy 
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•r woaiem He was dependent on these friendships, 
and found his chief happiness in them. But for 
thcm« his career would have been as brief as it was 
wretched ; and his name, now haloed with such sadly 
pleasing attractions, would have had no place in Eng- 
lish literature, except in the dark list of madmen 
and suicides. Who that has read his matchless lines 
on his mother's picture wiH not bless the good women 
who shed so many rays of peace and bliss on his un- 
happy lotl His cousin, the angelic Lady Hcsketh, 
whose disinterested tenderness lavished grateful attcn- 
tkms on him, with a sweet skill that failed neither in 
his youth nor in his age, was as a light from heaven 
on his path through the whole journey. Some touch- 
ing verses, and innumerable references in his letters, 
attest his appreciation of hen Mrs« Throckmorton 
and her husband, in whose grounds he loved to walk, 
and in whoae kindly and refined society he spent so 
many delightful hours, furnished a healthy relief from 
the ghxm» of his austere religion, In the atmosphere 
of their genial catholicity ; and were an invaluable 
comfort and benefit to him. Lady Austen also, a 
sprightly and accomplished woman, of intellectual 
tastes, qui^ sympathies, and charming manners, 
whose appearance at OIney ** added fresh plumes to 
the wings of time,** was at one period an inexpres- 
sible blessing to him. ** Lady Austen's conversation 
acted on Cowper's mind as the harp of David on the 
tfoMed spirit of Saul.** He christened her ** Sister 
Aon,'* and wrote cordial verses lo her. Constant 
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communications with her withdrew his attention from 
depressing superstitions, an<l enltvene4l his spirits. At 
her suggestion it was, and under her sustaining cn- 
coi*ragement, that he composcti the immortal ballad 
of •'John Gilpin,** the •'Dirge for the Royal George," 
and his greatest work, ••The Task." Lo%e licing 
proscribed by his repeatetl subjection to insanity, 
friendship was the resource in which he was thrice 
fortunate. 

Far above all others in the numl>cr of his female 
friends, in importance, must be ranked Mary Unwin, 
whose name is indissolubly joined with his in the 
memories of all wlio arc familiar with his plaintive 
story. Mrs. Unwin, wife of a clergyman, religious 
aAcr the most scnipulous evangelical typo, was first 
drawn to Cowpcr by a sectarian interest. They were 
fated to be friends, as by the striking of a die. •• That 
woman," he soon wrote to Lady Ileskcth, •• is a bless- 
ing to me ; and I never see her without being the letter 
for her company." This is tlie secret of the charm of 
all true friendship, — that it soothes the heart, clarifies 
tlie mind, heightens the soul. One feels so much tlie 
better for it Almost penniless as he was, a shiAless 
manager, assailed by terrible depression and even 
madness, the Unwins took him under their roof, and 
gave him a home on the most generous terms. From 
this time until her death, tlie friendship of Mary was 
a necessity to Cowper, tlie greatest support and enjoy- 
ment the hapless poet knew, combining with his 
tutive humor and gentleness to combat his melancholy 
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aialiNlj with rreqiient And long victories. In his fits 
of tntanit>s she watched and waited on him day and 
night, dcrjing alike personal hardships and the slan- 
derous remarks of the vile. The only drawback on 
Cowpcr^s indebtedness to Mrs. Unwin was her jealous 
wish to restrict him to the society of her own sect of 
iclifponists, — that harrowing type of piety represented 
b)' John Newton. Otherwise, he might have enjoyed 
much more frequent and prolonged periods of what 
be cheerily characterized as ** absences of Mr. Blue- 
devil.'* Lady Hesketh said of her, **She seems in 
truth to have no will left on earth but for his good. 
How she has supporte<l the constant attendance she 
has gone through witli the last thirteen years is to me, 
I confess, womlerful.** Cowper himself said, *' It is to 
her, under Providence, I owe it that I am alive at all.** 
With A de%'oCion in which self appeared to be lost, 
** there she sat, on the hardest And smallest chair, Icav* 
ing the best to him, knitting, with the finest possible 
needles, stockings of tlie nicest texture. He wore no 
othen thAn of her knitting.** * After ncArly a generA« 
tarn of her fond And sedulous ministering, repeatedly 
stricken with paralysis, her mind decayed, mute, al* 
nest blind, as she sat by his side, a pathetic memento 
of what she had been, Cowper composed for her that 
MMurpassed tribute, his exquisite and imperishable 
loses, '•To Mary:** — 

The twentieth year has %velKnigh putt, 
Sines BrtI oor tky wai overcast i 
Ah I would that this might be our last, 

H/Maryl 
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Thy tpiriU haire a fainter Aowi 
I •et thee daily weaker growi 
TU my dltircM (hat brouj^ht thee low, 

My Mary I 

Thy needles, once a Mnlng Hdiv, 
For my take rettlett herviolorv, 
Now rust, disused, and shine no more. 

My Mary I 

Thy Indistinct expressions seem 
Lilcc lan-usgc uucred in a dream; 
Yet me they charm, whatc'er tlie theme, 

My Maiy 1 

Thy siUer locks, once auburn bri-bt, 
Arc still more lorcly in mj si|;ht * 
Than golden beams of orient Muht, 

My Mary! 

ParUkers of my sad decline, 
Thjr hands their little force re«t|pi ; 
Yet, gently prest, press genti/ mine, 

MySlaiyl 

Yet ah I by consUnt heed, I know 
Wow on the sadness that I show 
Transforms thy smiles to kioks of woe, 

My Mary I 

And should my future lot be cast 
With much teaemblance of the past. 
Thy womKNit heart wilt break at last. 

My Mary I 

^^1u "r''*"'' •''*' ' *™* •"8cl. came .nd dwelt 
w.lh the .ffl,cted pair. A,k1 when Cowper, iJicr four 
wretched year, of aepamtion, plunged, •• h« ex. 
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pitmti it, in deeps unvisited by iiny hiimiin soul M%*e 
lilt, fallowed his faithful sister-spirit to a better world. 
Lady Ileslceth, that model of a third friend, built, 
in St Edmund's Chapel, where he was buried, a 
monument displaying two tablets, both bearing poeti- 
cal inscriptions ; one dedicated to William Cowper, 
the other to Mary Unwin. 

The friendship of Garrick and Mrs. Clive is memo- 
rable for its sprightlincfts, sincerity, unbroken harmony, 
«• saving a few momentary quarrels for relish, — long 
duratkMHand the large measure of happiness it yielded. 
Their correspondence is very entertaining, and reflects 
honor on them both. Their talents and virtues contrib- 
uted in a high degree to adorn and elevate the pro- 
fesiKNi to which they belonged. It is an interesting 
fact, equally creditable to all the parties, that '' Pivy,** 
as they aflcctionatcly called Kittie Clive, was as dear 
to the excellent Mrs. Garrick as to her brilliant hus- 
band. 

The friendship of David Garrick was also one of the 
nost delightful features in the life of tlie admirable 
Hannah More. A letter written by Hannah on seeing 
khn pby Lear, greatly pleased him, and led to tlteir 
•cqualntance. Acquaintance soon ripened into a warm 
tsteem, and produced a friendship of tlie most cordial 
ind intimate character, which lasted until death, tie 
declared that tlie nine muses had taken up their resi- 
dence in her mind { and both in his conversation and 
Us letters he constantly called her '' Nine/* One day 
virbsn she and Johnson, and a few others, were at table 
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with the Garricks, David read to the company her Sir 
Eldred, with such inimitable feeling that the hapi^y 
authoress burst into tears. 

Friendship filled a large space in the life of Hannah 
More, administering incalculable strength in her la)K>rs, 
joy in her successes, comfort in her afllictions. It has 
left its memorials in the records of a host of visits, 
gifts, letters, poems, dedications. Her corrcspomlcnce 
with Sir William Pcpys shows what an invaluable 
resource a wise, pure, comprehensive friendship is 
in the life of a tlioughtful woman. Dtshop Porteus 
bcqueathetl her a legacy of a hundred pounds. She 
consecrated an urn to him near her house with nn 
inscription in memory of his long and faithful friend- 
ship. Mr. Turner, of Belmont, to whom she was for 
six 3*ears betrotlied, but broke ofl*thc engagement after 
he had three times )M>stponc«l the appointed wedding- 
day, always retained the highest esteem far her, and 
left her a thousand pounds at his death. She also 
maintained a most friendly relation, as long as his in- 
creasing habit of intemperance allowed it, with her 
early tutor, Langhome, tlie translator of Plutarch. On 
occaskin of an anticipated visit from her, Langhome 
wrote a very pretty poem, beginning, «- 

Bk>w, blow, my sweetest rote 1 
For lUnnah More will soon be heie} 
And sU that crowns the ripening year 

Should triumph where she goes. 

Joanna Baillle and Sir Walter Scott were deeply 
attached friends. United by a generous admiration lor 
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.HA«.bv erteem for exulted worth «ih1 by eommunlty 
^^er. dr.wn tlH nK,« cIo«ly Un^ther 

^. A copy of Scotf. " M-r^;-' ' /r" JT 
rp«iwMpl«ccdl«Jo.«n«'.h«nd. She cuUhe 

W.^ began to re.d it .loud to . .m|dl drcle of 
MomK when she toddenly came upon the followng 
Mgnificent and electrifying tribute to herself s- 

Or, if to touch •uch chord be thine, 
lUMoTC the eiKJent trmgte Hue. 
Airf emulate the note* that rung 
PnNn the wild harp that rilent hung 
B» allver Avon** holy thoie ^ 

Tin twice an hundred jrear* foiled o er; 
When •he. the bold enchantie*^ came 
With fcaricM hand and heart In Heme, 
From the pale willow *natehed the treaauie. 
And ewept it with a kindred mea*ure, 
TiU ATon-* twan*. while ning the grotre 
With Monfort'* hate and Ba*ll* lore, 
Awakening at the ln.plred .train. 
Deemed their own Shakcpeare lired again 1 

Joanna, though taken by surprise, read on In a firm 
Jce. tm she observed the uncontrollable emotK.n of 
. Wend by her side. Then she too gave way. It « 
delighlful to partake by wymp^ihy in so generous a gift 
of joy. What a pity it is that such a lovmg magpa- 
.imUy a. that of gtorious Sir Waller is not more fre- 
ttoent among authors I . . j i« 

The chief advantage of Fox over P.tt consisted In 
«N ihscinaUng demonstrativeness of his heart and man- 
Thls won him hosts of Idoliaing friends, fore- 
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most Among whom were many of the clioiccst Imlict 
of the kingdom, rrc-cmincnt among these were the 
two dazzlingly lovely women, nrilent fricniU of each 
other too, Mrs. Catherine Crewe unci Gcorgiana Cav- 
endish, Ducliess of Devonshire. They were indefati- 
gable in canvassing for him. On one occasion, when 
the conflict for votes was intense, a bulchcr oHcred 
to vote for Fox on condition that tlic Duchess of Dev- 
onshire would allow him a kiss. Tlie enthusiastic 
canvasser, perhaps the most beautiful woman then liv- 
ing, granted it amid deafening cheers. Nor was Mrs. 
Cre%%c less eflicient. At a private banquet in honor 
of Fox's triumph, the Prince of Wales gave as a toast, 
"Tme Blue, and Mrs. Crewe.** She gave in return, 
" True Blue, and all of you." The Duchess of Devon- 
shire exerted all her powers, though in vain, to recon- 
cile Burke with Fox, after their quarrel. On the death 
of Fox, she wrote a poetic tribute to his memory. 

Dr. Beattie, author of "The Minslrel,** so many of 
whose touching lines have nmg through souls of sensi- 
bility and are familiar to all lovers of poetry, — such, 
for example, as,— 

Ah, who can tell how hnnl it it to climb 

The tletp where K»mc*» proud temple shines afar i 

Ah, who can Icll how manr a toul •ubiime 

Has felt the influence of malifnant aUr, 

And with inglorious fortune waged eternal warl-- 

enjoyed a delightful friendship with the Duchess of 
Gordon. He spent the happiest hours of his saddened 
life at her e«sllei in the enjoyment of her unvarying 
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kimlness. He tent her books ; they exchanged Icttcrt ; 
and in all the brilliant whirl of her life as a reigning 
beauty, an ardent politician, and a leader of fashion, 
the fully appreciated his worth, and reciprocated hia 
attentions and esteem until his death. 

A friendship of an uncommon character, containing 
the elements of a romance, has left a monument of 
itself in two volumes, called " Letters of William Von 
Humboldt to a Female Friend." Humboldt, then an 
undergraduate at Giittiiigcn, during one of his vaca- 
tioBS spent Uircc days at Pyrmont. Much of this time 
he passed in the society of a lovely and very suiMjrior 
young lady wlw was stiying there with her father. 
Each was deeply Interested In the other, without sus- 
pecting that the feeling was mutual. On parting, 
Humboldt gave his fair friend an album-leaf as a 
memento. The image of the fascinating student was 
Indelibly impressed on her imagination, a centre of 
ideal activKy and accumulation. So, it afterwards 
seemed, was her image left in his imagination. Twen- 
ty-six years passed in absence and silence. Humboldt 
bad become famous and prominent, and was blessed 
with a happy family. Charlotte had been married, 
and was now a childless widow. Deprived of her 
parents, her husband, her property, she was over- 
whelmed with misfortunes. Her large property hav- 
Ing becii devoted to the State, it occurred to her that 
her old friend, of the three )-outhful days at Pyrmont, 
WW a minister of the king, might assist her to recover, 
at least a portion of it, or at all events give her valu- 
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able advice as to what to do. She gathered cotiraj^e 
to write him a letter, enclosing his ohi albiim*leaf, re- 
calling their early meeting, telling how sacredly the 
memory of him had been enshrine«l in her soul, and 
^Kfti"? 1""^ ^o counsel and console her in her great 
distress. The character of the letter was such, reveal* 
ing a spirit so rich, high, and pure, that the generous 
nature of Hum1)oUlt was much moved. He at once 
replied with great kindness and wiiwlom, and with 
on*crs of practical aid. Thus began a corre.<i|)ondcncc 
which lasted until his death, twenty years later, during 
the whole of which period they only met twice for 
a brief time. Charlotte's |)ortion of the correspon- 
dence,^ which is not puliliHlicd, — so nncctionately 
reverential, so transparently sincere and trustful, evi- 
dently gave the great sc^hotar and statesman extreme 
pleasure, a most varie<l stimidus. His letters reveal 
the fragrant warmth of his heart, the rare virtues and 
treasures of his soul, his saintly wisdom, in a most 
attractive manner. They were prized by Charlotte as 
the religion and sanctuary of her existence, and left to 
be given to the world as a holy bequest after her death. 
An interesting fact in the character of Charlotte, often 
noticed in tliesc letters, and full of fruits in her life, is 
that she always had an intense desire to have a friend 
in tlie fullest sense of the word, *— a desire which was 
early heightened by the repeated enthusiastic penisal 
of Richardson's ** Clarissa Harlowe.** This dream had 
many partial realixations,^tbe most complete and 
lasting in Humboldt 
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Ihrely h«i any relation of inclividuAls been 80 origi- 
Dal, and a%%'akcne(l so much interest, as that between 
Goethe and his child-friend Dcttinc. In publishing 
their correspondence, many years after its close, Dcttinc 
prefaces il with the remark : ** This book is for the 
food, and not for the bad.** She foresaw how the bad 
would misinterpret it, yet felt that she could afTord to 
dcfjr their incompetent constnial. She lp%*ed Goethe 
to itkrfatry, <» her whole soul vibrating benenlh the 
power of the possession ; but the ideality of the pas- 
aion, in her naive and spontaneous nature, was a 
perfect safeguard from e%'il. Under this spell, all her 
rich, unquestioning ardors of reverence and fondness 
were as sacredly guided as the movements of Mignon, 
dancing blindfold amidst the eggs, with never a false 
step. Gocthe*s conduct towards the trustful and im- 
passioned girl was exceedingly discreet, in its mingled 
kindncM and wisdom. He felt the sweetness of her 
worship ; he guarded her, as a father would, from its 
dangers. But, above all, he was profoundly interested 
in the spectacle of her young, original, unveiled soul. 
The electric soil of her brain teemed with a miraculous 
eBto f ea c e n cet on which he never tired of gasing. It 
was lo him like sitting apart in some still place, and 
watching the secret forces and workings of nature, 
reflected In a small mirror. Thus Bettine writes from 
the strange fulness of her mind, in mystic language, 
la Goethe's mother s ** Would that I sat, a beggar* 
ebikU before hk door* and took a piece of bread from 
kia hand, and that he knew, by my glanee, of what 
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spirit I am the child. Then would he draw me nigh 
to him, nw\ cover me with his cloak, that I might be 
warm. I know he would never hid me go again. I 
should wander in the house, and no one would know 
who I was nor whence 1 came ; ami yc.irs would p.iM, 
and life would pass, and in his features the whole 
world would be rcHcctcd to me, and I should not 
need to learn any thing more.- An<I Goethe replies, 
••Your dear letters bestow on me so much that is 
dcltglufiil, that they may justly precede all eUc : they 
give me a succession of holidays, whose return alwavs 
blesses me anew. Write to me all that paniies in your 
mind. Farewell. Be ever near me, mA continue to 
refresh me.** Mont Blanc stoops, wiih all his snows, 
to kiss the rosy vale nestling at his feet. 

Goethe, in the course of his life, stood in the most 
intimate relations with a large niimtier of the rarest 
women. Few men have ever appreciated female 
character so well. No one has exhibited their virturs, 
and pleaded their cause with a more impressive com- 
bination of insight, sympathy, and veneration. His 
many sins towards women deser\-c severe con«loin- 
nation and rebuke; but it is an outrageous wrong 
towanis his noble genius to limit attention, as so many 
critics do, to that aspect of the case. The wondering 
love and study which Frcderike, Lili, and others drew 
from him ; the religious admiration and awe<l curiosity 
evoked in him by the spiritual Friulein von Kletien- 
burg, "o%er whom,** as he said, •• in her invalid lone- 
Ilness, the Holy Ghost brooded like a dove s ** the 
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mpectfiil aflcctimi, gmlltudc, and honwge command- 
ed bj the exlwordinary meriU of his lofty and endeared 
fnemlt, the Duchess Amcliii, and the Grand Duchess 
Loaise. — all bore fruits in his experience and his 
works. The revelations they made, the examples 
they set, the lessons they taught, the noble sugges- 
tions they kindled, re-appear in the series of enchant- 
ing, glorious, adorable women, — Gretchen, Natalia, 
Ottilia, Iphigenia, Makaria, and the rest, — who, with 
their artless alTcction, their self-rcnounccmcnt, their 
wisdom, their dignity, their holiness, their sufferings, 
appear in his master-works, breathing presentments 
of life, for the edification and delight of generations of 
readers. He has recognised, more profoundly than 
any other author, the csseniially feminine form of that 
divine principle of disinterested love, that impulse of 
p«fe selPabnegation, in which resides the redem|>live 
power of humanity ; and has set it forth with Incom- 
parable clearness and constancy. At the close of Faust, * 
be has given it statement in a form which associates his 
genius with that of Dante, and in a kindred height. 
It is tlie woiuanly element, he would say, worshipful 
and selMenying love, that draws us ever forward, 
rcdeeraiof and uplifting our grosser souls : — 

Dm cwig weibUcke 
Zicht unt hinam 

Widaod and Sophia de la Roche were profoundly 
attached to each other during the greater part of their 
Ifvta. He and his beloved wife were buried beside 
iMTt •nd a taatefiil monument erected over them, 
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according to his orders. It bears the inscription, in 
German, composed by himself:^ 

Love and Fricndfthip joined these kindred touts in life, 
And their nM>rtal part Is covered hy this common tlone. 

Hdlderlin, whose soaring and fiery soul was caged 
in too exquisite an organization, lived, for some time, 
when he first became sick, in a peasant's hut, beside 
a brook, sleeping with open doors, spending hours, 
every day, reciting Greek poems to the murmur of 
the stream. The princess of Ilomburg, who greatly 
admired his genius, and his deep, pure sentiment, had 
made him a present of a grand piano. In the coming- 
on of his madness he ctit most of the strings. On the 
few keys th.it still sounded he continued to fantnsy, 
until his insanity grew so engrossing, that it was ne- 
cessary to remove him to an asylum, 

Silvio PcHico, the story of whose sufferings in the 
prison of Spielberg has carric<l his plaintive memory 
into all lamls, and tlie Marchioness Giulia di Harolo 
were a pair of friends brought together as by a special 
appointment of Heaven. Wlien the holy and gentle 
poet, patriot, and Christian came out of his prison, 
with a broken constitution and a wounded heart, into 
a bleak and prixcless world, the Marchioness, ^- who 
had long been a mother to the poor of her native city, 
an assiduous visitor of the jails, a saintly benefactress 
to all the unhappy whom lier charities could reach, — 
drawn to him by a strong interest of rcs]>cct and pity, 
gave him a home in her house, and supplied him with 
congenial employment. Pcllico gratefully appreciated 
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her isoodncM to hiniv and deeply reverenced her worth. 
In works of religion and beneficence their lives moved 
on. He began to write a memoir of his Triend ; but 
left it, a fragment, when his lingering consumption 
bfXMij^ht him to the grave. The pious friendship of 
the Marchioness did not end with his death. On his 
iMnb, in the Oimpo Santo, at Turin, she placed a col* 
■mo surmounted by a marble bust, and inscribed with 
this epitaph from her o%vn pen : *• 

Uncier the weight of the crots 
He learned the waj to heaven. 
Christian t prav for him, 
And follow him. 

The pathetic life, the gentle sweetness of spirit, the 
Boumful end of Silvio Pellico, are well known to all. 
The Marchioness di Barolo, whose name is linked to his 
in the memory of so pure and benign a union of friend- 
ship, lired the life, died the death, and bequeathed the 
ftnown of a saint She said, *^ It is a great suflTering 
to have done all in your power for a person, and to 
Ind only ingratitude in return. There is no anger in 
this suflering, nor does it necessarily destroy aflcction ; 
but the wound is Iniried deep in the heart ; and if il 
has been inflicted by one very dearly loved, no human 
consolation can heal it. The most profitable educa- 
tion persona receive is the one they give themselves, 
through the love of God and labors of charity. I was 
a great deal alone in my youth, and I am sure it was 
gooa lor me* 
Wordsworth's aflTection for persons, not less than for 
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nature, was remarkable for its tenacity, the pcrsevcr* 
anee with which his attention returned to it, and for 
the deep, clear consciousness with which he cherished 
it The most beloved of his lady fricn<U wns Isabel 
Fciiwick, who was a frequent visitor at Hydal Mount 
during the last twenty years of his life. She wrote, to 
his dictation, the autobiographical notes used in the 
memoir of him. Her admiring and dcvotc<l friendship 
was evidenUy a strong inspiration and precious solace 
to him. It was for her sake that he built the Level 
Terrace, on which he pacetl to and fro for many an 
hour, in sight of the valley of the Hothay and the 
banks of Lake Windermere. Not many finer expres- 
sions of sentiment are to be found in our tongue than 
Wordsworth has given in his sonnet on a portrait of 
his dear friend Isiibel : •— 

We gatt, nor grieve to think that we must die. 
But that the precious love thin friend hath sown 
Within our hearts, the love whose flower hath bkmn 
Bright as if heaven were ever in its c^-e. 
Win pass so soon from human mcinor/; 
And not bjr strangers to our blood alone. 
But by our best descendants be unknown, 
UnUiought of, — this ma^ surely claim a sigh. 
Yet, blessed Art, we /icid not to dejection, 
Thou against time so Icelingl/ do%t t^irive : 
Where'er, preserved in this most true fenectk>n. 
An image of her soul is kept alive. 
Some lingering fragrance of Uie pure aflection, 
Whoae flower with us will vanish, roust aurviva. 

Channing had many qualities especially fitting him 
fcr friendships with women. His sensiUve delicacy 
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•r refinement, disinterested justice, tender mngnnnim- 
ky, earnest culture of every thing beautiful and true, 
immaculate purity of soul, and burning ideal cnthu- 
ftiatm, made him feel most joyfully at home with 
women of enlarged sympathies, well-trained minds, 
snd noble aspirations. He was too shrinking, fas- 
tidious, devout, to enjoy intercourse with the rougli, 
hard average of society. His diffidence, depression, 
and loneliness, were soothed and alleviated, his noblest 
powers inspired, by aflcctionatc communion with scv- 
ersl of the choicest women of his time. ** To them,** 
his biographer says, *• he could freely unveil his native 
enthusiasm, his fine perceptions of fitness, his love of 
beau!)- in nature and art, his romantic longings for a 
pure-toned society, his glorious hoIX^s of humanity. 
And his profotind reverence for tlic nature and duty 
of women gave that charm of unaflcctcd courtesy to 
his manner, look, and tone, which won them freely to 
exchange their cherished thoughts as with an equal.** 
The following extract from one of his letters to a 
woman, whose solemn depth of soul and mind, and 
wondrous range of acquirements and exiieriencc rank 
her with the very greatest of her sex, Harriet Mar^ 
tSneau, Is an exceedingly Interesting revelation : — 

"Mr ©BA* Fbibko, — 1 thought I had spoken my 
last wofd to you on this side the Atlantic ; but I ha\'e 
this moment received your letter, and must write a line 
•f scknowledgment I know, from my own experience, 
that there ar« those who need the encouragement of 
praise. There ate more than is thought who feel the 
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burden of human imperfection too sorely, and who re- 
ceive strength from approbation. Hiippy they wlio 
from just confidence in right action, and from the habit 
of carrying out their convictions, need little foreign 
support. I thank you for this expression of }*our 
heart. Without the least tendency to distrust, willi- 
out the least dejection at the idea of neglect, with 
entire gratitude for my lot, I still feel that I have itot 
tlie power, which so many otlters have, of awakening 
love, except in a very narrow circle. I knew that I 
enjoyed your esteem ; but I ex|>ccted to fade with my 
native land, not from your tlioiights, but from your 
heart. Your letter satisfies me that I shall have one 
more yricMj in England. I shall not feel far from 
you, for what a nearness is there in the consciousness 
of working in the same spirit ! ** 

The friendship between Channing and Lucy Aikiut 
as seen in the rich series of her letters to him, extend- 
ing over a period of sixteen years, must have been 
a valued resource, enjoyment, and stimulus to them 
both. An extract or two will make tlK reader rc;;ret 
that relations charged with such pricelcM blessings 
are not more cultivated. 

*' To conirerse with my guide, philosoplicr, and 
friend, has now become with me not a mere indul- 
gence, but a want I daily discover more ami more 
how much I have come under the influence of your 
mind, and what great things it has done, and I trust 
is still doii^, for mine. I was never duly sensible, till 
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jrour writings made me to* of the transcendent beautj 
and sublimity of Cliristinn morals ; nor did I submit 
mjr Heart and temper to their chastening and melior- 
ating influences. In particular, the spirit of unboundeil 
benevoletice, which they breathe, was a stranger to 
mj bosom : far indeed was I from looking upon all 
men as my brethren. I shudder now to think how 
gdod a hater I was in the days of my youth. Time 
and rcflectiont a wider range of acquaintance, and a 
calmer state of the public mind, mitigated by degrees 
my bigotry ; but I rcnlly knew not what it was to open 
my heart to the human race, until I had dnmk deeply 
into the spirit of your writings. You have given me 
a new being. May God reward you t ** 

At another time she writes, ^* O my dear friend, 
I was told yesterday that you had been very, very ill ; 
and though it was added that you were now better, 
I have been able to think of little else since. What 
would I give to know how you are at this moment I 
The distance which separates us has something truly 
icarful in such circumstances.** — " Never, my friend, 
are you forgotten, when my soul seeks communion 
with our common Father ; and when I strive most 
earnestly to overcome some evil propensity, or to 
nake some generous sacrifice, the thought of you 
gives me strength not my own.** 

There is something especially attractive, solacing, 
and noble in such a relation as the foregoing. It 
eovtrs a large class of friendships existing between 
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Protestant clergymen and the women who, blessed by 
their instructions and personal interest, have formed 
an attachment to them of grateful reverence and sym* 
pathy. Such an attachment is oden a communication 
of profit and pleasure most precious to both parties. 
Several instances are rcconled in the memoirs of 
Theodore Parker. Ilis friendship with Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe is particularly worthy of notice. Slie 
wrote her gnititncle to him for the benefits her mind 
had derived from his writings. Gratefully appreci- 
ating her worth and high aims, he continued to cor- 
respond with her by letter until his death. How 
cordial their relation became ; what kind deeds went 
across it ; what delights it yiehletl ; what a deep and 
pure blessing of encouragement, joy, and |Kace it was 
to them both, ^ appears in the few letters given to the 
public. When they first nict« the tit^uuc toiler, out* 
worn with his caa*s and battles, was at the edge of 
death. *«Do not,** said the expiring athlete, — **do not 
s.iy what you feel for me ; it makes me too unhappy 
to leave }*ou.** During those lingering days of transi* 
tion from the earthly state to tlie heavenly, he dared 
not trust himself to see her often. As he said, *^ it 
made his lieart swell too high.** 

A class of friendshi|)s of extreme moral value, and 
often of great attractiveness, results from the relations 
of nol)le and royal women witli the scholars and phi- 
losophers cliosen to sen*e them as tutors or advisers. 
TIms names of Zenobia and Longinus give us an 
example of it ia antiquity. If the annala of the 
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uo w M C i l houses of Europe, imperial and provincial, 
were searched with reference to this point, a large 
Bnmber of admirable instances would be brought to 
light On the one side power, rank, grace, patronage, 
nery courtly charm ; on the other side, learning, ex- 
pcrience, gratitude, devoted service, eminent personal 
woflh,^ could not fail in many instances to give birth 
to the most cordial esteem, and lead to a charming 
intercourse. Such was the case with both Wicland 
and Herder, and those queenly ladies, the Duchess 
Mother and the reigning Duchess of the court of Wei* 
mar. The relation between Columbus and Qticen 
Isabella, after her chivalrous confidence and patron* 
age, must have drawn their souls towards each other 
with a romantic interest, only needing better opix>r* 
tunitics for personal intimacy to warm into a fen'cnt 
sympathy. The Countess of Pembroke, wife of that 
Philip Herbert who was the brother of Shakespeare's 
friend, showed how tenderly she remembered her old 
instructor, Daniel, the poet*laureate,by erecting a hand* 
some monument to him in Beckington Church, bear^ 
ing this inscription : ** Here lies, expecting the second 
coming of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the 
dead body of Samuel Daniel, Esq., who waS tutor to 
the Liady Anne ClifTord in her youth. She was that 
daughter and heir to George ClifTord, Earl of Cum* 
berland, who, in gratitude to him, erected this monu* 
■Kill lo bis memory, a long time after, when she 
was Countesa Dowager of Pembroke, Dorset, and 
M o Btgo i UM y,'* One of tlie most beautiful recorded 
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friendships of this kind is that revealed in tiie long 
coircs|>ondence of Descartes and his pupil, the Princess 
ElizalKJth of Bohemia. Her charming character and 
distinguished attainments add largely to the gratili* 
cation with which we trace lier ardent esteem and 
attachment for her instructor and friend, whose bril- 
liant genius and adventurous career are of themselves 
fosdnating. A pleasing little volume by M. dc Cairil 
was published at Paris so lately as the year 1S63, un. 
dcr tlie title, ••Descartes and tiK Princess Palatine, or 
the Inftuence of Cartesianism on the Women of the 
Seventeenth Century." 

An example of a kindred friencUhip ia also gi%-en by 
Leibnitx and his pupil, Caroline of Brunswick. Soon 
after the elcctoress became Qiicen of Pniiwia, she in* 
vited him to visit her, saying, ••Think not that 1 prefer 
this greatness and this crown, about which they make 
such a biiMle here, to the conversations on philosophy 
we have had together in LUtxenburg/* Fa-derick the 
Great relates that •• the queen, in her last hours, men* 
tioned the name of Leibnitx. One of Uie la<lies in 
waiting burst into tears, and the queen said to her, 
•Weep not for me; for I am now going to satisfy 
my curiosity rcs|>ecting the origin of things, which 
Lcihniti has never been able to explain to me, — re* 
spccting space, cxihtence and nonn^xistence, and the 
Infinite.' - Frederick adds, that, as •• those persons to 
whom Heaven vouchsafes gifted souls raise themselves 
to an equality with monarrhs, this queen cMeemed 
Leibniu well worthy of her friendship.- The phi* 
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loMpher WM sffectcd deeply tnd long by the lots of 
her who had been his closest nnd best friend. Ha 
wrote, being absent at the time, to one of her favorite 
miiids, who was also a Mend of his own, •• 1 Infer your 
feelings from mine. I weep not \ I complain not i but 
I know not where to look for relief. The loss of the 
queen ap|>ears to me like a dream i but when I awake 
from my rtvery, I find It too true. Your misfortune 
b not greater than mine j but your feelings arc more 
lively, and you arc nearer to the calamity. This en- 
courages me to wrile, begging you to moderate your 
sorrow. It is not by excessive grief that we shall best 
honor the memory of one of the most perfect princesses 
of the earth ; but rather by our admiration of her vir* 
tucs. My letter is more philosophical than my heart, 
and 1 am unable to follow my own counsel : it is, not- 
withstanding, rational/' 

Aicham relates, in his " Schoolmaster,- a conversa- 
tk>n he once held with Lady Jane Grey. She said 
that die sports of the gentlemen and ladies in the park 
were but a shadow of pleasure compared with that 
which she found in reading Plato. And, in explain- 
ing how she came to take such delight in learning, she 
said, - One of the greatest benefiu that ever God gave 
me is that he sent so sharp and severe parents, and so 
gentle a schoolmaster. For when I am in presence of 
either father or mother, whether I speak, keep silence, 
sit, itand, or go, eat, drink, be merry, or sad, be sew- 
ing, pbying, or dancing, or any thing else, I must do 
St, as It were. In such weight, measure, and number, 
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even so perfectly, as God made the worM ; or else I 
am so sharply taunted, so cniclly threatened; yea, 
presently sometimes, with pinches, nips, bobs, and 
oilier ways, which I will not name, for the honor I 
bear them, so without monmirc misonlcrcd that I think 
myself in hell, till time come that I must go to Mr. 
Elmer, who teaches me so gently, so pleasantly, with 
such fair allurements to learning, that I think all the 
time nothing while I am with him.** 

Elisabeth Robinson, aAerwards the famous Mrs. 
Montague, the attracting centre of a noted and mem- 
orable association of friends, both men and women, 
had an exemplary friendship, full of good offices and 
pleasure, and undisturbed by any thing until death, 
with her preceptor, the distinguished scholar and 
writer, Conyers Middlcton. 

Hester Lynch Salusbury, at thirteen, formed a most 
afTcctionate attachment to Dr. Collier, a guest of her 
father, who had volunteered to supervise hc^ education. 
•* He was just four times my age; but the diflbrcnce 
or agreement never crossed my mind. A fricndi^hip 
more tender, or' more unpolluted by interest or by 
vanity, never existed. Love had no place at all in the 
connection, nor had he any rival hut my mother.** 
The young Hester afterwards became the famous Mrs, 
Thrale, to all the varietl incidents of whose long and 
close friendship with Dr. Johnson the world*wide re- 
nown of that great man has given a universal publi- 
city. 

The relation of patroness, susUined with such signal 
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grace and generosity, and with »uch soothing and 
inspiring eflcct, by many queenly ladles In former 
times, Is virtually obsolete now. But It has left mcmo- 
rtsU never to die : and it Is hard to imagine any oiBce 
which at this day should bo more grateful and gracious, 
more full of happiness and good to a woman of noble 
heart and mind, blessed with position, wealth, and 
culture, than that of extending appreciative sympathy, 
Sid, and encouragement, to young men of genius, in 
their unbcfriendcd, early struggles. It has been strik- 
tngly said by that noble woman, Sarah Austin, with 
reference to Madame Rt^camier, "All who were ad- 
mitted to her inUmacy, hastened to her with their joys 
and their sorrows, their projecU and ideas; certain not 
only of secrecy and discretion, but of the warmest and 
readiest sympathy. If a man had the rough draught 
of a book, A speech, a picture, an enterprise, m his 
head, it was to lier th.it he unfolded his halfformed 
phin, sure ^f an attentive and sympathising listener. 
This is one of the peculiar functions of women. It is 
faicalcubble what comfort and encouragement a kind 
and wise woman may give to timid merit, what sup- 
port to uncerUin virtue, what wings to noble aspira- 

tikms.** 

Chaucer was thus patronized by PliiHppa, queen of 
Edward HI. ; by Anne of Bohemia, for whom he 
compoeed his •• Legend of Good Women ;- and most 
of all by Blanche of Lancaster, wife of John of Gaunt, 
whose courtship he celebrated allegorically in the 
•• Pariiaaent of Birds,- whose epithalamlum he sang 
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in his <* Dream/' and whose death he lamented in his 
" Book of the Duchess." 

The beautiful and kiiully Lady Veneda Di;;l)y pa- 
tronized and befriended Ben Jnnsoti. The attctilions 
of so fair and gentle a creature a* she was, — according 
to the description of her in his two poems, called, 
•• The Picture of the Ho<ly/' and •• The Picture of the 
Mind/' ^ could not have been otlierwin; than most 
soothing, grateful, and inspiring to him. She was 
found dead in her bed one morning, her cheek resting 

on her hand. 

She ps«t away 
So sweetly from the world, as If her clay 
Laid oiiljr down to slumber. 

Jonson dedicated to her memory the imperishable 
tribute of his heart in a long poem made up of ten 
parts. The ninth part is inscril>cd, ** Elc<;y on my 
Muse, the truly honored Lady Venetia Digby, who, 
living, gave me leave to call her so.** These lines are 
from it : — 

Twerc time that I died too. nf w »he la dead, 

Who was mr Mu«c. and life r»r all I aaid, 

The spirit that I wrote with and conceived 

Alt that waa good or great with mc, the weared. 

And act it forth : the rest were cobi%*eb« fine. 

Spun out in name of M>me of the old Nine* 

To hang a window or make dark the room 

Till, swept awajr, the/ were cancelled with a broom. 

Lucy, the Countess of Bcdfonl, was likewise a great 
friend of Ben Jonson. He has sung her worth in ono 
of the most magnificent of his shorter poems. She 
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was also a kind and fast friend o( Daniel and Donne, 

both of whom wrote verscB in her honor. But Jonson 

vastly distanced them both. Exquisite and sublime as 

his praise was, it was agreed, by those who knew her, 

that she fully deserved it. It is a luxury to recall such 

a tribute : — 

This morning, timely rspt with holy fire, 
I thottght to form unto my walout Muse 
Whst kind of creature I could most desire 
To honor, serve, and love$ as poets use, 
I meant to make her fair and free and wise. 
Of greatest blood, and yet more good than great | 
I meant the day-star should not brighter rise. 
Nor lend like influence from his lucent seat 
I meant she should* be courteous, facile, sweet, 
llathig that solemn vice of greatness, ~ pride i 
I meant each softest virtue there should meet, 
Fit in that soAer bosom to reside. 
Only a learned and a manly soul 
I par pose d her, that should, with even powers, 
THe rock, the »pindle, and the shears, control, 
Of Destiny, and spin her own free hours. 
Such when I meant to feign, and wished to see, 
My Muee bade, Dsorono write, and that was She. 

Milton had many qualities and tastes fitting him to 
be the delight of female society, and to delight in it. 
His natural bent for all the delicacies of sentiment, for 
erery line and high range of character, thought, and 
passion, has strewn many Choice expressions of itself 
in his writings, and sprinkles his poems with eulogts* 
tic sllusions to the virtues and charms of womanhood. 
These hava too mtich escaped the popular notice, 
which haa ftsCened on the numerous stinging utters 
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ances wnmg from certain bitter passages of his expe- 
rience. Scores of critics have dwelt on the terrible 
traits he has given to Delilah in «'Sanmin Agonistcs/* 
where one has called attention to the breathing emo- 
tion, the celestial coloring, the incfllible sweetness and 
grandeur he has lavished on the Lady in «* Comus/' 
For imperishable monuments of lii^ fiicntUhips with 
Uie sciectest women of that age, Uliold his Italian 
lines to Leonora Raroni, his sonncU •* To a Virtuous 
Young Lady,-* "To the Lady Margaret Ley," "To 
the Memory of Mrs. Catharine Thomson," and the 
record of his long and unbroken intimacy with the 
admirable and all-accomplished Countess Raiiclagh, 
of whom he said, " She was to me in the place of 
every want." 

The Duchess of Qiiecnsbnry was the unralling 
friend and encouragcr of Gay. When Gay died, »lie 
eloquently rebuked the vitiiolic Swift, for exprcsbing 
tlie heartless sentiment, that a lost friend might be re- 
placed as well as spent money. Madame Rambouillct 
was the friend of Voiture ; MadaiiHs Sablii re of La 
Fontaine. Hundreds of similar examples might easily 
be gathcrcfl. Few of the French literary men of the 
•eventccnth or the eighteenth century led those dihor- 
derly nnd disreputable lives which were the calamity 
snd the disgrace of most of the professed writers of 
England at that time. Madame Mole juMly observes, 
"They owed their exemption from thcM» miseries 
chiefly to the women, who, from the earliest days of 
FrciKh litcmture, gave them all Ute succor they could ; 
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bringing Ihcm into conUcI with the rich nnd the greatt 
showing them off with every kind of ingenuity and 
tact, so ai to malie them understood and valued. If 
we examine the private liistory of all their celebrated 
nent we find scarcely one to whom some lady was not 
a ministering spirit. They heliKjd them with their wit, 
their influence, and their money. They did far more. 
They helped them with their hearts, listened to their 
sorrows, admired their genius before the world had be- 
come aware of it, advised them, entered patiently into 
all their feelings, soothed their wounded vanities and 
irritable fancies. What balm has been found in the 
listening Iwk, for the warm and vexed spirit 1 how 
has it risen again after repeated disappointment, ciom* 
fbrtcd by encouragements gently administered I If 
the Otways and the Chattcrtons had possessed one 
siKh friend, their coimtry might not have been dis- 
graced by their fiite« Are the life and happiness of tlie 
poet, of the roan of genius, a trifle F What would 
human society be without them ? Let all who hold m 
pen think of the kind hearts who, by the excitement 
of social Intercourse and sympathy, have preserved a 
whole class from degradation and vice.^ 

The extent to which women have been tlie occasions, 
the auggesters, and sustaining encouragers of artistic 
creatkina In literature, painting, sculpture, and mu- 
tie, will astonish any one who will take the trouble 
to look op the history of it. When Orplieus found 
Ihsl Eurjrdlce was gone, he threw his harp away. 
Wmmh havi Mlghlad lo admlnlsltr Insplrattoiit 
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praise, and comfort, to great poets, orators, pliiloso* 
phcrs, because it gratifies their natural talent for 
admiring, and because they arc reverentially grntc- 
ful to the genius which can so clc;nly read thrir 
secrets, and so {lowerfully |>ortray ihcir souls lo iUvni* 
selves. Sophmles, the highest Grock |ioct, wliow 
firm and delicate portraitures of feminine character 
were not equalled in antique lilornture, mut»t have 
had many admirers and friends among the choice 
women of Athens. And Virgil, — we cannot inin« 
gine any higli-souled, refined woman knowing the 
tender Virgil wilhotit a rcftiicctful and aflcctionate 
attachment Octavia fainted away when he read 
before her his undying description of the death of 
Marcellus. The kiss of Qiiccn Mar;;arct on the lips 
of the sleeping minstrel, Alain Chartier, is a ty|K of 
woman's homage to literary genius. The same thing 
was shown, a little earlier in the same century, at 
the funeral of Ileinrich von McisMrn, surnamed Fran* 
enloh, from the infinite praises he had lavished on 
the Virgin Mary, and on the female sex in general. 
After his death in the outer quarters of tlie Ciitheilral 
at Maycnce, which were set a|Kirt for hospitality to 
strangers and lionored guests, a great company of 
women, it is related, sighing and weeping, bore his 
coflin to the burial, ami pouretl into his sepulchre 
such an abundance of wine as ran over the wImiIo 
circumrcrence of the chtirth. Five hundred years 
later, tlie vromen of Mayence celebrated his nienn 
try by tributary aulogies, and by the arectioci of a 
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bcmitiful new monument, faced with a marble por- 
trail of him. 

Beniardin Saint Pierre says, ** There it in woman 
an easjr ga)*ety, which scatters the sadneM of man.** 
It maj be aaid* on the other hand, that there it in the 
man of literary gcniut a matterly insight, joined with 
sympathetic tenderness and masculine strength, which 
administers to woman that reflective and glorifying 
interpretation, and that supporting gtiidance, whereof 
she continually stands in such need. What woman 
would not be proud and grateful at receiving such a 
tribute as that which Waller paid to the Countess of 
Carlisle, on seeing her drcssetl in mourning 7— 

When frofii black cloudt no part of wkj It clear, 
But just to much a« let* the tun appear, 
Heaven then would neern thjr image, and reflect 
Those aable vcMmentt and that bright aspect. 
A iparfc of virtue by the deepeat shade 
Of sad adrersity ia fairer made : 
No Icat advantage doth thy beauty get,— - 
A Vcnua riaing from a tea of jet I 

What woman capable of appreciating the genius of 
Racine could read the works in which his choice 
thoughts and efliisive sentiments are enshrined,— 
ptirilied and confirmed echoes of the finest sighs ever 
bresthed by the heart, — and not be drawn to him ii? 
honoring esteem and love? It was this mastery of the 
interior life, this impassioned voicing of its subtitest 
secrets, that made Rousseau so irresistibly attractive 
la women« To the many wlio befriended him, or 
paid pradoua tributes to him in hit lifet the name of 
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Madame de Verdclin has recently been added, by the 
publication of her corrcs|K>mlrncc. Sniiitc*Bcuvc Ima 
prefixcil her rccovcrwl portrait in an essiiy m.irk«l by 
his bcAt touches. A(\cr quoting her finnl letter, he 
snys, **From that day, Madame dc Verdclin wholly 
disappears. She is known only (]irou};h Roiii%M?an. 
A ray of his gloiy fell on lier ; that ray withdrawn, 
she repasses into the shade, and every trace ia \o%i.^ 
The giAed critic says he feels a deep gratification in 
thus recalling the imn^^c of this generous wom.in* 
** She is a conquest for us : we pay tlie ck^bt of Rons* 
scan to her.*' lie conchnlcs what he has written with 
reference to thcKC fricndshi|>a of mind to mind, tlir^ 
intimacies of intelligence and feeling, these nncctioiis 
of women and authors, more ten<lcr than those of 
men, and yet quite distinct from love, by saying, with 
inatnictive emphasis, ** Evitlently, social morality has 
taken a step forwnnl : a new chapter, unknown to tlie 
ancients, too mtich forgotten by the mcHlenis, is hence* 
forth to be added in all treatises of friendship.** 

Perhaps no author has ever written more that muat 
S)>cak with irresistible power to the inmost hearts of 
ail women who have souls sensitive enough, complex, 
cultivated, and forcible enough, for an adequate re* 
action on the richness of his works, than Jean Paul 
Richter. In all the heights and depths and subtiltics 
of the natural a flections, and of imaginative or ideal 
emotion, as well as in truthful and endlessly varied 
expressions of those mysteries, he has no equal, 
scarcely a rival, in literature. In spite of his poverty 
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Mid confining toil, he made, in his day, a profound 
pmonal lensation. And such is the personal spell of 
hit inefliible tenderness, nobleness, and grandeur, even 
as eserted on the reader from his printed pages, that 
many a strong man, pilgriming thither from remote 
lands, has been known to kneel with convulsive emo- 
tion on bis lowly grave at Bayreuth. His .life was 
heroic in labor, and spotless in purity. When his 
heart sank in death, it seems as though the earth itself 
ought to have collapsed with the breaking of so great 
a thing. His sensibility was a world-harp, responding 
lo every tremulous breath of air or flame. Sweet, 
pure, wise, mighty, modest, no wonder he drew upon 
himself the aflectionate interest of many lolly ladies, 
and found treasures of inspiration and solace in their 
conversation and letters. Reviewing his life in the 
cifde of his friends, he seems as a sun, with pale and 
burning moons and planeU revolving around him. 
Charlotte von Kalb; Caroline Herder; Emilie von 
Berlepsch ; Josephine von Sydow ; the mother and the 
wife of Carl August ; the daughters of the Duke of 
Mecklenburg, to whom, as *'The Four Lovely and 
Noble Sisters on the Throne,** he dedicated his ** Ti- 
tan,** — such, with many others like them, were the 
gracious women with whom Jean Paul, in his much- 
tried life, interchaogcd homage, friendly counsels, and 
sacred joys. The intelligent and enthusiastic praises 
tfaey poured on him for his works must have been to 
Ma a divine luxury. And ah 1 how much he needed 
audi eooifertSi «-• be who could say, in one of his fte* 
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quent moments of sadness, •* Reckoning off from the 
neighborhood of my heart, I find life cold and 
empty " I A whole volume of his before unpublished 
" Correspondence with Renowned Women •* was 
given to the public in 1S65, — a glowing treasury of 
gems of the heart. 

Ralicl Levin was such a fascinating queen of society, 
such a signal and fortunate mistress of fi iemlships with 
celebrated men, that her clinracter and career are on 
this account full Ixith of interest and instruction. The 
secrets of influence, the charms that attract attention, 
awaken confulcnce, exert authority, dis|)cn8e pleasure, 
and minister to human wants, are scarcely anywhere 
more clearly shown than in her |Krson and »tf»ry. The 
pronounced character, tJie uncommon lalcnls, the rare 
combination of extreme camlor and tact, the broad, 
intellectual ailture, and impulsive dcinonstrativcncss 
of the youthful Jewess, very soon gave her a prominent 
t)osition in society, and ma<le her fascination felt ond 
talkc<l about. Her first advent and sway prophesied 
her future renown as the most celebrated woman in 
Germany who has kept an open drawing-room for the 
practice of conversation and tlie joy of intellectual 
society. It was said of her, st that early pcrlml, 
"She was full of an obliging good temper, that made 
her anticipate wishes, divine annoyances In order to 
relieve them, and forget herself in seeking to make 
others happy.** 

Her diirtieth year she spent in France, where slie 
had the finest opportunities for studying tlie famous 
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•il«ii*tllh •f PiirU, Wtllioiil Ulny tupUvAltil er «l 
•U ovvriiorM by it, •!«• no doubt ciftw muny UtioNi 
and prollltd much from it| on eiiiTyIng h«r Ovrman 
•out bock to htr German homo. Rotuniing to Berlin, 
•ho bowHchod oil tlio choice spiritt of that city, ^fal^ 
ricd to Vomhngcn von Ense, her house was, for a 
quarter of a century, the rcndcsvous of whatever was 
noblest, purest^ strongest, most distinguished in Ger- 
many. She moved among them as a queen, looked 
up lo by alL She had glowing and sustained friend- 
ships, emphatically rich and faithful friendships, of 
tile highest moral order, with MnrwiU, Gentz, Prince 
Louis Ferdinand, Brinckmann, and Vcit ; besides re- 
lations of earnest nflcction and communion with many 
Other ltoiH»n*d coiiliMnponirii'N, nmcIi iim Sililc'iormnchcr, 
Schlcgcl, and Jean Paul. 

In addition to sketches of her by dKTcrcnt hands, we 
poncss five volumes, drawn chiefly from her own 
pen and edited by her husband, containing records of 
her titoughts, portraits of her closest friends, and full 
accounts of her intercourse and correspondence with 
them. In all this literary transcript, as in the course 
of experience which it copies, the most conspicuous 
dement is friendship,— the reception, reciprocation, 
culture, and expression of friendship. The king among 
her friends was her lover and husband, Vamhagcn von 
Ease ; her onion with whom was not more a marriage 
of penons, than it was a marriage of minds, souls, in- 
lerMc Itveo, and social interests and ends. It is princi- 
pally tbfough him, next after her own writings, that wo 
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loam the aharatttrlsllrs of Hahel, whivh mii<l<« such 
dvop Intprosstuns on piKipIo, nnd luhl Itium sii r.«st lo 
her. Ho tluis dvscrlliva her, us iliu first diiwitv«| uii 
him amidiit the highest society of llcrlln t •• TltciM nji* 
pearcd a light, gracvful figure, of sm.iil stiilurc, but 
strong make, %vith dvlicntc and full limhs, feet and 
hands remarkably small ; tlie countenance, encirc-k*d 
with rich, dark locks, S|K>ke intellectual sii|K*rionty ; 
the quick, and yet firm, deep glances left the ubhcTver 
in doubt whether they gave or received more ; an ex- 
pression of sullcring lent a soft grace to tlie clear fea- 
tures. Slie moved in a dark dress, light almost ns a 
shadow, but also with freedom and surenc»s; her 
greeting was as easy as it was kindly. But what 
Mruck nio miiKt wiis Iho MnionHis ami nu*ll(iw voieo 
hIiIcIi ktiiumI to swill rioni tlu' liiinoM ilv\t{\m uf \\u\ 
soul, and a conversation the mo»t extraordinary tliat I 
had ever met with. She threw out, in the most facile 
and unpretending fashion, thon^hts full of ori;;iii.dily 
and humor, where wit was united with shnplicity, and 
acutcness with amiability ; and into the whole a deep 
truth was cast, as it were out of iron, giving to every 
sentence a completeness of impression which rendered 
it hard for the strongci^t, in any way, to break or rend it. 
In her presence, I had the conviction that a geiuiinc 
human being stood before me, in its most pnre and 
perfect type ; through Iter whole frame, and in all her 
motions, nature and intellect in fresh, hreexy recipro- 
city ; organic slia|)e, elastic fibre, living connection with 
every thing around ; the greatest originality and sim- 
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plicity 111 perception and utterance ; the combined im- 
ptMingnett of innocence and wis<lom; in word and 
deed, alertnessi dexterity, precision; and all imbos- 
omed in an atmosphere of the purest goodness and 
benevolence ; all guided by an energetic sense of duty, 
and heightened by a noble scir-forgctfulness in the 
ptetence of the joys and griefs of others.** 

Such it a glimpse of the Rahel, who, for thirty 

years, exemplified in her drawing-room, amidst the 

joy and admiration of the most glorious circle of her 

countrymen, tliat rich, strong, free, and noble ideal of 

womanhood, which Herder, Schiller, Richtcr, and 

Goethe, illustrated in so many of their works. So 

many contrasted qualities met and were reconciled in 

her, that different friends and critics report her in quite 

diflercnt likenesses. According to one, she never 

thought pronouncedly, but gave forth the exquisite 

peifume of tliouglit : her life was made of tears, smiles, 

dreams, fantasies, fluttertngs of wings, too celestial for 

the gross air of earth. According to another, she was 

loo lecklcsaly thorough, and used too shattering an 

emphasis. In fact, both these sides were true- Gcntx, 

the celebrated politician, called her *' a great man,** 

and confessed himself to be, in comparison, a woman. 

Yet no one who knew her could deny that she strik- 

kigly possessed the best traiu of her sex, — purity, 

tenderness, modesty, patience, and self-sacrifice. In 

1813, dmring the horrors of disease in Berlin, and 

the honors of war in Prague, she gave herself up with 

^ Is mirsfaig the sick and the wounded. «* The feast 



of doing good,** she called it •* Never have I seen 
elsewhere,*' said Varnhagcn, " such a mass of mascu- 
line breadth and penetration. Alongside of which, 
however, swcllc<l, without remission, the wnrm flow 
of womanly mildness and beauty. Never have I seen 
an eye and a mouth animated with such loveliness, and 
yet, at times, giving vent to such outbreaks of enthu- 
siasm and indignation.** 

Her intellectual power and her tact formed, no 
doubt, one strong element of the attraction which 
drew and kept so many artists, philosophers, preach* 
ers, statesmen, and brilliant social leaders by her siik*. 
But her heroic and unconquerable tnilhfulncss was a 
still more royal and authorttitive trait. She smight for 
tnith ; she spoke tnith ; she indi;n)antly denounced all 
falsehoods and shams. Some of her sentences on this 
point seem burned into the page, as by tite flame of a 
blowpipe. ^* The whole literary and fashionable world 
is baked together of lies.** To those wIk) expresseil their 
res|>ect and admiration of her she said, *' Natural can- 
dor, absolute purity of soul, and sincerity of heart are 
the only things worthy of homage : the rest is conven- 
tionality.** She wrote to a friend, " Noxr try to sup* 
press a generous impidsc, or to crowd out a genuine 
fueling; despair or discouragement is the only fruit 
of dry reasoning, unenlightened by the heart" In 
the following sentence she betrays, — by the law of 
opposites, — the deepest charm of such a nature as her 
own ; namely, a thoroughly sincere and fluent spon- 
Uneousness oi character. •• I have just found out the 
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U,i«- th,t I »o.t uttcriy hate : it i. pc<l«ntry. To «e 
1;. big nothing In full march I. to mc the mo^ 
^oltinff ...a the mort uncna«r«ble of nil -ghts. 

.-d her .nkrnt veneration for thcni. 1 h.. drew them 
^IlVto her in return. She .... «n «.mo,t .d<a. 
L. .dmiration for Goethe. A., "^--t. fo^ ^"^ 
Interior gre-tneu n.tura.ly .ove •»<. ^^'"^^^^^^ 
excmplif^Their i.ka. to t.,em. She <»"« -Me, IGoct.^ 
^ richte the firrt .ml «ic««d eye. of Germany. A 
::7c.p.>.e of .uch enth„.ia.m for gn.at «uU «^^^^^ 

.mi i. mort charming. Her max.m, l.ke that of all 
;^ hW^ and ..rong-t of the guiding «.u.» of our 
!l ST. "Act only from your inmost co««:.ence. 
:r'o:.; gooJ wH, L. to you.- A va.t, tonie f^ 
Zn a^^rity breathe in «.me of her «n^nce. 
-A «tho.k .ympathy wUh all pos.d>le .ystcm.. • 
n^Mo liberation ftom t.,e exCunive trammels of any . 
r«^L surrender into the hands of Him who w.e Id. 
, ^bilitle. ; and an honest dealing with the depth 
rf^own hearts. -thi. seem, to me mo« than all 
phik)«»phy, and a thing we.. ptea.ing to God. 

liTJwonder that the f«vorc«. friends of .«ch a 
woman honored her even to the verge of wo«h.^« 
w. I..HI them doing in tWr letter.. Though not tech 
rically or pn.feMC«lly . rcligiou. woman, .!.« wa. 
^u'one. She felt the my.tcry of thing.; -hc^ 
^ the providential gulile. of the race ; .he owned 
rSw of ul. whole; *e bowed in «.bmi...ve .dor.. 
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lion before God. ** Since the dccca«e of my mother,** 
•he Mtd, *^ I know death better. I tee him every* 
where. He hat assumed a new power over me.** A 
fatal disease struck her at sixty-two. Her husband 
scarcely left her bedside. Until the last, be continued 
to read her favorite books to her. The young Heine, 
— how difTercnt then from tlie drcidful wreck be be* 
came I —- hearing that fresh rose-leaves, applied to her 
inHiimed eyes, were grateful, sent her his first hook of 
poems, enveloped in a basket of roses. With what 
filter words can we take leave of Rahel and her friends 
than these of her own : ^* I have thought an epiUph. 
It is this. Good wen, wAem any ihiug good kapp<ms 
to mankind^ then ikimk mffcciiomatcly im yomr peace 
also of mineP 

The life of Madame R^camicr is interesting, in a 
pre-eminent degree, on account of the warmth, eleva- 
tion, and fidelity of the friendsliips which fdled it. 
Her personal loveliness and social charm ma<le her a 
universal favorite, and gave her an unparalleled celel»- 
rity. But, full as her career was of romantic adven- 
tures, rich as it was in brilliant associations, its key- 
note throughout, its strongest interest at every point« is 
friendship. Unlike those of so many of the fiimous 
women of France, her friendsliips were as remarkable 
for their rational soundness, purity, and tenacity, as for 
their fcn*or« They were free from every thing nM>rbid 
or aflected. An adverse fiite forbade the love lo which 
•he aeeroed destined by her bewitching beauty and 
grace ; and a certain divine chill in the blood, a sump 
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^ Dl... in the .n-e., -J^;';^::^^ In 
.ff,.Uon upward, into the ""'j; »; ^^ , p,.e.teM 
her face .«a .««««cr., and to mak^.^^' - ^ J ^^ 

of fr-.cna*ip. ,J^^^^^^::^j;:.^^y .n AnUgonc. 

:rrr;o';;nrwL,ca^.rorce...we.n 

bcca .n rcmy her fathcn ho -- V^^ ^„ J,, ^ ,,. 
., U«l.r one. to «cu«h« fortune ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^.,^ 

de-U. by the f •»J>^7J;;'J71^^^^^^ vent, of .(Tee. 
dread. Deprived of the usua ^^ ^^^^ 

tion, her rich heart n-tura^b-U^^^-^^^^^^ ^^„., 
..Utitute, fr.cm Uh-p. Ami I ^^^^^ ^^ ^,^^^ 

fift^ together with her truiy cxiKricncc 

•cter, enabled her IH="««"«^y *° j"j^' ,Hree principal 

friends were Montmorencj , characlera, 

.«! aU *'«,r''til of C extraordinary devotion 

*!;! ^^ll" T^tt r. of thcK. three p««c« 
^ g.v« them. ^»« ,^ ^f the f»r»t named 

„t«m. mteret S'P**';"^; „ ^tion whoM p«r«ty 

•nd delicacy equalled lU vlvaCV » ^^,^rt 

Matthien de Montmorency J«. o'^ • 

of the nobilHy of France, ahke in Wrth a P ^^ 

,„ hi. y<n-h a -•"P-;;,^; '^^^^^^^^^^^^ While in 

tri:rr:crort:^r.".<^'-»««'^*-^'^' 
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gave him such a shock, Uint it rcvohilionirxd his mo- 
lives ana his life. The gay, impassioncil, faKinaling 
mail of the world became an aiiMcVc and fen cut Chria- 
tian. The rich sensibility he had formerly s|Knt in 
amours and display, henceforward ennobled by wis- 
dom and sanctified by religion, lent a singidar charm 
of tenderness and loftiness to his friencUhips. The 
memory of his own errors gave a gracious charitable- 
ness to his judgments ; his sorrow imparled an incom- 
parable refinement to his air ; his grave and devout 
demeanor inspired veneration ; his sweet magnanimity 
drew e\-ery unprejudiced lieart. lie had long l>ccn a 
fervent friend of Madame de Slacl, when the youlhful 
virgin-wife, the dax/ling Jidie lUcamicr, formed an 
engrossing altachment to that gifted woman. Drawn 
mutually to this common goal, Uie fore-ordained friends 
toon met. He wa^ then fifty years old ; she, twenty- 
three. Her cxtraoidinary charms of ixjrson and spirit, 
— her dangers, ex|>o$ed, with such bewildering lieauty 
and such peculiar domestic relations, to all the seduc- 
tions of a most corrupt socict}-, awakened at once his ad- 
miration, his sympathy, and his pity. As an increasing 
hitimacy revealed her Irresistible sweetness of dispo- 
sition, her many gifts and virtues, Montmorency found 
himself ever mow and more drawn to her by the united 
bonds of reason, conscience, and afiection. I le umkr- 
took not merely to be her friend in the oitlinary pleas- 
ures of sympathy, but, as a Christian, under the eye of 
God, sincerely and proltiundly to liefriend her. From 
ttial moment onlil his death, his devotion, though ooco 
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««lT tried, never faltered nor dumbered. He wa. 
^ ' .K^n • father .nd . brother ; he w.. her 
to her more than • father a „™.tehful to warn, 

p«rdian angel, a, pure m f^^''^^'*^^^^^^^, .por 
to .eorain, to encourage, to .upport, "^^ ^~'*- ^^.^ 
««, year., through trying rever«.. of fo^""^"* ^^ 
Hea'hTr ever, evening. ^^^ ^^'^r^^^^^ 
.u, -ure in all »»;--7-^;^ ^^^ behlg had 
tl1;i:7Z l: ofTr :«,, and tranfcrrea to 
It ^?te letter, that pa-cd between them form 

::Tth.':::irghtrui rnd -p««^;- - x 

^ of ChrlMian friend.hip.- a record .n wh«h w.- 
*H» and duty are a. p«.mlnent a. affecUon 

Kerre Simon Ballanche, one of the mo^ de .«.» 
«d philosophical of French author., moa d.. nter- 
^ nXtionate of men. the perfect mode of a 
friend. WM bom at Lyon, m lyA «« ^^ 
duced to Madame Hccam.cr, m »8'»' ^'^ .7'' ^,„ 
mon inend, the gencrou. and eloquent C-»c J-^- 
Blanche, In .« enthusia.tlc ;»;-^»''««jV^*; * ^..^^^ 
»rti<mle» voung girl, had offered a disappomtmcnl 

I^^ever. He «.«ght to ea.e the burden 
T^ tove. by letting the -dneu .t had engen- 
idtile in . .Uem.y work. ThI. exq«...te w^ 
called -Fn«ment.," Jordan Induced Madame Rcca^ 
:^.o nTl. .1M» dccribed to her the refined and 
..puudmou. chanurter of the author. Th«.pr^ 

^.«i «ded by her own keen '>««r«-\*^; 
r^. .-.i.,.^ bU choice talwita, hi. rare vein 
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of •entiment, his abiding hunger for aflTcction. Bal- 
lanclic was a philosopher of solitiidct a poet and priest 
of humanity, — spending his days for from the crowd 
and uproar of (he world, — his proper haunt the sum* 
mits of the loAlcst minds, the mysterious cradle of the 
destinies of society. His soul was an yEolian harp, 
through which the mu*ic of the prc-historic ages 
played. Chastity and sorrow were two geniuses, who 
unveiled to him the destiny of man. His philosophy, 
so redolent of the heart and the imagination, amidst 
the material struggles and selfishness of the time, has 
been compared to a chant of Orpheus in the school of 
Hobbes. The friendship which Madame Rtkamicr 
gave this lonesome, sad, expansive, and lofty spirit* 
was as if a gocldess had come down from heaven on 
purpose to minister to him. She brought him the 
attention he needed, the sympathy he pined for, the 
position and praise which were so grateful to his sen- 
sitive nature. She strove to win for him from others 
the recognition he deserved, to call out his powers, 
and to siiow oflT his gifts to the best advanUige. Dal* 
lanche was timid, awkwani, ugly, with no wealth, 
with no rank ; but, in the sight of Madame RtHramier, 
the treasures and graces of his soul were an intrinsic 
recommendation far superior to these outward advan* 
Uges, and she was ready to honor it to the full. 

Never was kindness more worthily bestowed ; never 
was it more gratefully received. " I often,** he says, 
•• find myself astonished at your goodness to me. The 
silenti weary, sad man, whom others neglect, you n^ 
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ticet— and icck wllh mfinttc tact to draw him out. 
You arc indulgence and pity personified, and you 
compassionately see in me a kind of exile. Together 
with the fueling of a brother for a sister, I offer you 
the homage of my soul.'* From that time, he belonged 
to her, and could not bear to live separate from her. 
Umler her appreciation and encouragement, he ex- 
panded, like a plant moved from a chill shade into the 
sunshine. His devotion was entire, and sought no 
equal return. It was simply the natural expression of 
his gmtitmle to her, his admiration of her, his delight 
hi seeing her and in being with her. His love for her, 
like that of Dante for Ikalrice, was a religious wor- 
ship, a celestial exhalation of his soul, utterly free 
from e%ery alloy of earth and sense. For thirty-four 
yeara, he was almost inseparable from her. He re- 
moved to Paris, that he might look on her every day. 
Where\er she travelled, abroad or at home, he was 
one of her companions. At her receptions of com- 
pany, the fame of which has gone through the world, 
he was invariably an honored and active assistant 
And, despite his deformetl face, and uncouth appear- 
ance and bearing, he was a great favorite with all the 
chosen gucsU at the Abbaye-aux-Bois. To those 
who fcally knew him, his large, beaming eyes and 
noble forehead, his disinterested goodness, his literary 
and philosophical accomplishments, his modest un- 
worldltneas and attentive sympathy, redeemed his 
physical blemishes, and covered them with a radiance 
supettor to that of mere beauty. The letters of Dal- 
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lanehe to Madame Rccamier are charming in their 
originality. His praise of her is marked by nn inimit- 
able griice of sincerity and refinement : — 

** Your presence, so full of magic, the sweet reflec- 
tion of your soul, will be to me a powerful inspiration. 
You are a perfect poem ; you are poesy itself. It is 
your destiny to inspire, mine to be inspired. An 
occupntion would do you good ; your disturbed and 
dreamy Imagination has need of aliment. Take care 
of your health, spare your nerves: you are an angel 
who has gone a liule astray in coming into a world of 
agitation and falsdiood.** 

What a reading of her inmost heart through her 
envied position, what matchless felicity of reprcvrnta- 
tion, in this picture of herself sent to lier in one of his 
letters I — 

"The phoenix, marvellous but solitary bird, is said 
often to weary of himself. He feetls on perfumes, and 
lives In the purest region of the air; ami his brilliant 
existence ends on a pyre of odoriferous wootis, kindlid 
by the sim. More than once, witliout doubt, he envies 
the lot of the white do%-e, because slie lias a companion 
like herself.** 

In his high estimate of her taknt, he tried to per- 
auade her to undertake a literary work, — the trans- 
lation and illustration of Petrarch, which she actual!/ 
began, but left unfinished. 

•' Your province, like my own,** lie writes, " is tlie 
interior of the sentiments ; but, believe me, you lia%-o 
at command the genius of music, of Bowers, of brood- 
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hig meditation, and of elegance. Privileged cfeature, 
MMime a little confidence, lift your charming head, 
UKlfear not to try your hand on the golden lyre of tins 
poets. It is my mission to see Uwt some trace of your 
noble existence remains on this earth. Help me to 
iuim my mission. I regard it as a blessing that you 
will be loved and appreciatc«l when you are no more. 
It would be a real misfortune if so excellent a being 
■bould pass merely as a charming shadow. Of what 
use is memory, If It docs not perpetuate the beautiful 

and good?" . . 

This league of lofty friendship, of endearing mter- 
course and service, held good while a whole generation 
of mortals came upon the stage and disappeared ; and 
H throve with growing validity in the latest old age of 
the fortunate parties. Ballanchc believed, after the 
death of his mother, that he saw her, several succes- 
•ive mornings, enter hU room, and ask him how he 
had passed the night. This ocular illusion affortls us 
an aflccting glimpse of his heart. He wrote to his 
friend, •• Antiquity confides its weariness and grief to 
M, without doubt, to beguile us from our own." — 
-Had Orpheus never met Eurydice, his existence 
woaM have remained incomplete ; and, in place of the 
cruel grief of her loss, he would have known another 
grief Bot kss Intense,— solitude of soul."— "I am 
alone, and Ae solitude weighs heavily upon me. Per- 
mH m« to solace myself by talking a moment with 
MO.*.** I protest to you In all sinceri^, that ray one 
•beofWof thought is my warm feeling of friendship 
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for you. I have need to be aMiimi by you, and Ihal 
M often at possible, tltnt this sentiment shall not end 
in unhnppiness for me. The thought of that is an 
agony which terrifies me. You are so kind« you have 
so much sympathy for all unhappy persons, that I fear 
it is through pity and condesccuftion that you show 
kindness to me.** This expression was in the year 
1816; but all such uneasiness soon vanishe<l, and ho 
learned to rely on her sincere cordiality with a serene 
assurance, which was the ricliest luxury of his life. 

In i8jo, Ballanche, publisliiiig his chief work, the 
•• Paling^m^sie Sociale/' dedicated it to Madame R6. 
camier, in a form wliose delicacy and fervor msitle it 
one of tlie most exquisite pieces of praise ever paid in 
Icllcrss Alluding to Canova's portrait of Madame 
Hccamicr, in the cliaracter of the celestial guide of 
Dante, he says, ^ 

•• An artist enveloped in a grand renown, a sculptor 
who has just shed so much glory on the illustrious 
land of Dante, and whose graceful imagination the 
master])ieces of antic|uity have so often exalted, one 
day, for tlie first time, saw a woman who scemetl to 
him a living apparition of Beatrice. Full of that reli- 
gious emotion which is the gift of genius, he immcdi- 
ately commanded the marble, always obedient to hin 
ehisel, to express the sudden inspiration of the mo- 
mcnt ; and the Beatrice of Dante passed from the 
vague region of poetry into the domain of substantijl 
•rt The sentiment which dwells in this harmonious 
countenance, now become a new type of pure anr* 
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▼ir^^ifi bemit)^ in its turn inspires artists anil poets. 
This woman, wliose name I would here conceal, 
^Nrhofii I would veil even as Dante does, is endow, d 
^prith all the generous sympatliics of our age. She hns 
vtsitcd« with the select few, the haunts of lof^y mintls. 
Ilcrct in this seat of imperturbable peace, of unalter- 
able aecurity, she has formed noble frietiflithips, — 
Ukmc friemlsiiips which have filled her life, which, 
bom under immortal auspices, arc sheltered alike from 
timet from death, and from all human vicissitudes. I 
address myself, then, to her who has been seen as a 
li%'ing apparition of Beatrice. Can she encourage me 
^srith her smile, «— with that serious smile of love and 
<»r grace, which expresses at once confidence and pity 
for the pains of probation, for the burdens of an exile 
that should end, — sweet and calm augury, wherein 
ia revealc<l, even in the present, the certainty of our 
infinite lx>pes, the gmndeur of our definitive desti- 
nies?" 

When the good Dallanche was taken dangerously 
ilU Madame HiScamier had just undergone an opera* 
tion for cataract, and was under strict onlcrs from the 
physician not to leave her couch. Dut, on the an- 
nottncement of the condition of Ballanche, she imme- 
diately rose, and went to his bedside, and watched by 
hini until his last breath. In the anxiety and tears of 
this experience, she lost all hope of recovering her 
aight. Her incomparable friend received the supreme 
boapitality at her hands, and was buried in her family 
tomb, — leaving, in his works, a delightful picture of 
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'»»s mmd: in UU i:r^ 

hcrt. wholly filled bv l,c,I , ' "*"• •'"■• 

•"•«''ty void behind Po;~r; '"' '•" '^"^ • 

•"«'c her one.. LZX XT T'"" '""*•''-- 

cheek,. Frien.W,ip w-,. ^ 1 '"'- '"•"*" ''" 

^- '^"e, i„ .He !:::Tj:zviy''r'- 

Lvons, the birthplace of ih. •'•hver.^l „ 

>».^» in hi, „,j„., \!^,, "'^. •''^="^''' •«Hl. "There 
ci'y. it, tendeme-.^ >,mctlZ' '"""""^ ''"'P''- 

"••^ «i,c.t .„d the bcT "'■•" '■" '■"""'' ••" 

»- >« i„ .he .n«„.t„?oV;.r :' "• ";" """ -""^ 

«"e of it „ -,„^ , '^'"*' ^'^ «'" h«rdly ctm. 

•-•.eld i, onZZnTl ""'• "^"^ P'"' •••»» -c 
What a .wZti^T """""^ "•"• '*' ''^'''^''' 

•^-'.wo^rjiri^::::;;-;;-'-^ 

»'-. circle of fH:„i;1:.":':;2,P o^'- '"- 

•» ■■/•f I shall never for^f ||,« 
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rtofconfttemiitioii, mingled with sorrow, which this 
death oiuscd* Everybody felt regret for so pure and 
excellcfil a miin, but yet more of grief and pity for 
UUdame RiScamicrt wliose loss was felt to be over* 
^whelming, and entirely irrcparnble.'* Ampere says, 
in hia cordial and glowing memoir of Balbnche, 
^ While he was composing his * Antigone,* Poetry 
appeared to him under an enchanting form. He be* 
came acquainted with her, of whom he s:iid thnt the 
charm of her presence laid his sorrows to steep ; who, 
after being the soul of his most elevated ami delicate 
inspirations, became in later years the providence of 
every moment of his life/* Ballanclie himself oAen 
aaatiretl Madame Recamier, that the ideal of the 
^Antigone** of his dreams was revealed to him by 
her, and that, in «lrawing this perfect portrait, he had 
copied hrgely from her. ** It was only through Eury* 
dice«** be writes, ** that Orpheus had any mission for 
hta brother*men. If my name survives me, os appears 
nnore ami more probable, I shall be called the Philoso- 
pher of the Abbaye»aux*Bois, and my philosophy will 
be considered as Inspired by you. This thought is my 
joy. I am now entering on the last stage of my life : 
however prolonged tliis stage may be, I know well 
what ia at the end of it. I shall fall asleep in the 
boaom of a great hope, full of confidence that your 
memo c y and mine will live the same life.** Fortunate 
friends I happy in their living union immaculate as 
heaven, happy in the grateful admiration and love of 
all It aoitls who shall ever read of them I 
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Wiand wst then greater than that of any living man. 

lie was a loAy« romantic, melancholy person, with a 

superb head and face, polished manners, and a grand 

vein of eloquence. Nothing was so deeply character^ 

Islic of Madame Recamicr as her enthusiasm for bril* 

lianl minds, noble sentiment and conduct. It was 

tliis that had so fascinated her with Madame de Stal*l. 

The sure proof of the ideal nature of her attachments, 

their freedom fhim sensual ingredients, is this ruling 

stamp of rever e nce and loyalty. Those whom she 

admired the most enthusiastically she loved the most 

passionately. It was inevitable that her imagination 

would be captivated with the chivalrous and imposing 

Chateaubriand, especially at such an affecting time. 

** He seemed the natural heir to Madame de Stai^rs 

place in her heart^ SiKaking of this overwliclming 

stntiment, thirty years later, she said, *' It is impossible 

for a bead to be more completely turned than mine 

was I I used to ciy all day.** Montmorency and Dal« 

Isncfie were greatly distressed, and not a little morti* 

kd and jealous. It was not that they had fallen into 

a lower and narrower place in her affection, but that 

they saw Chateaubriand installed in a higher and 

krger place* They feared that her peace would be 

^necked in wretchedness by an intimate connection 

with one so discontented and cnpricicKis, — a sort of 

•poilt idol, a hero of euMui^ filled with causeless mel- 

■acholy, voraciotis of praise, quendous, exacting, his 

nperious and inevitable personality ever upper* 

In vain tliey sought to warn and dissuade her 





from the new attachment. Montmorency seems i 
have fancied that the paMion wns not fncndfiliip, hi 
love ; and faithfully, wiih solemn cnciijy, he ncljurc 
her, by all the sanctions of rcli-ion, to guard he 
•elf. He soon learned his error, «ud gracefully omU 
gizcd : — 

•• When I read your perfect Idler, lovely fricml 
remorse scixcd me, and now filU my rouI. I im 
deeply touclicd by the proofs of y«ur fricncMilp, «„, 
by the triumphs of your reason. | am, for friend 
ahip's sake, proud of the exclusive privilc;:c yoi 
accord to me of admission and consolation, and impa* 
tienlly long to go ami exercise the sweet rij;ht. Par 
don me my IcUcr of this mornin-. Adieir. IVrsfsi 
in your generous resolutions, antt turn to Him wha 
alone can sitcngthen Ihcm and reward llicm.- 

Thc friendship of Madame Kevamler and Chateau- 
briand became more absorbi.i;: m,\ complete, and 
WHS destined to endure with their ll%es. •• jj ^^„^- 
Madame Lenormant says, •• the one aim of her life to 
apiKase the irritability, soothe the susceptibilities, ami 
remove the annoyances of thi, noble, grnertn.,, but 
•elfish nature, spoilcil by too much adulation.- Her 
steady moderation, moral wisilom, beautiful re|iov, 
and sweet oblivion of self, were nn admirable auti- 
dote to his extreme moo^K, „„easy vanity, ami morbid 
depression. Communion with her serene ecuiily, her 
matchless beauty, her inexhaustible tcmlerness, the 
experience of her constant h.miage, soothcti hi^ haugli. 
ty and mordant, but magnanimous and affectionate 
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nature, and were an infinite luxury to him. An 
admiring recognition it almost a necessity for those 
highly endowed with genius. And Madame Rcca* 
mier^a intense faculty of admiration, with her self- 
Ibrgctting dcvotcdness, exactly fitted her for this min- 
istry. Chateaubriand became tlie first object of her 
life. Mollifying her habits to suit his tastes, she made 
him. Instead of herself, the centre around which every 
thing was to revolve. She devised endless means of 
lending an interest to his existence. She listened to 
tverj thing he wrote. She drew into her parlor, 
to meet him, all those persons who could interest or 
amuac him, or in any way give him pleasure. She 
diverted attentions from herself to him with exhaust- 
less skill and generosity. In a poem %vhich he ad- 
diTued to her, be called her the ** soft star that guided* 
bis path.** 

Such jeaknisy as can find a place in natures so 
noble is easily to be traced in the letters of Ballanche 
and Montmorency* Cluitcaubriand calls Uallanchc 
** tlte hicrophant** or '* the mysterious initiator," ** the 
man the most advanced at tlic Abbayc-atix-Bois.** 
DalUnche, in turn, calls Chateaubriand ** the king of 
intelligence.** But Madame Recamicr*s wonderful 
swr cctnes a and discretion invariably restored the inter- 
rupted Iwrmony. Nor, indeed, did she allow the 
superi or attraction to cast her old friends in the shade. 
Srreral' years after the death of Montmorency, which 
in church on a Good Friday, Chateaubriand 
lo ber tbtiat ** Yesterday I believed myself 
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dying, as your best friend did. Then you wouUI have 
found one resemblance at leant Wlwccn u^, aiul |K:r- 
haps you would have joined us in your heart/* Fivo 
years after their fir*t mcitinj;, Cliatcaubriaiul, then 
OMibassador at Berlin, wrilcs lo her, •• That 1 %UM 
•ee you in a month, sccnis a kind of <lrram to me/* 
Twenty-five years later, two ycais before his ilraili, 
he writes to her at a wateriii;;-placc whilhcr she had 
gone for her health, " Do not hasten back. I pavs my 
lime here in Notre Dame. It is well occupied ; fur I 
think only of you and of God/' The i>crsislence of 
an affection so profound ami so pure as that of Ma- 
dame llecamier bore its proper fruit, and eniled by 
subduing Chateaubriand. Gralitu«lc, re^iKct, vciura. 
tion, struck their roots to the very liolloin of his heait. 
Little by little, his scU-occupicd pcrstmality )ieUls, 
and at last lie writes to her, " You have transformed 
my nature.** When she was alarmin;;ly ill, in the win- 
ter of 1837, he, together with Ballanche, mii;ht Ihj 
seen, in the cold mornings — ••his iKautiful while 
hair blown about by the wind, his ph} siopiomy the 
image of despair,** — in the court of the Abbaye-aux- 
Bois, waiting for the doctor to come out. He then 
writes, *• I bring this note to }-our door. I was so ter- 
rified yesterday at not lieing admiltetl, that I l>clicved 
you were going from me. Ah I remember it is I who 
am to go before you. Never siJcak of what 1 shall do 
without you. I have not done any tiling so evil that I 
should be left ^ .hind you.** 
She recovcnHl, and devoted herself more tlian ever, 
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if powibic, through the years of hit mental decay, to 
alleviate and disguise the sad changes that came over 
him. Blindness began their separation before desith 
caoM. Nothing can more emphatically bespeak her 
divine aelf-abnegation than the fact^ that, for a long 
time aAcr she had become perfectly blind, a dislike to 
tTDuble others with her infirmities led her to conceal 
the misfortune from her general acquaintance* Ilcr 
e}es kepi their brightness, and her hearing was most 
acute: she recognised, by the first inflection of the 
voice, those who drew near* The furniture was care- 
fully arranged, always In the same way, so that she 
could move about confidently; and many persons, 
when she spoke of her ** poor eyes,*' never dreamed 
tliat she had actually lost her sight. 

AAer the decease of his wife, Chateaubriand be- 
sought Madame Recamicr to marry him. She refused, 
on the ground, thati if she resided with him, tlie vari- 
ety and pleasure his daily visits brought into the 
tedium of his existence would be destroyed. ** Were 
we younger,** she said, ** I would gladly accept the 
right lo consecrate my life to you. Age and blindness 
give me this right I know the world will do justice 
Id the purity of our relation. Let us change nothing.*' 
During his last sickness, he was as unable to speak as 
she was to see. She had the fortitude to undergo twc 
oper atkw a on her eyes in the hope of looking on him 
onot aon ; but In vain. By his bedside when he ex* 
piled, she liril the sources of her life struck. She 
kom the worn with no outward sign of distress, 
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but clothed with a deadly paleness, which from tlmt 
hour never left her. Her niece wrote, at the lime, to 
a friend in En*;l:ind|^ — 

*• Those who, during the last two years, have scon 
Madame Recamicr, blind, though tlic sweetness and 
brilliancy of her eyes remained uninjured, Mirronnd- 
ing the illuslrious friend, wliosc age had cxliuguishcd 
his memory* willi cares so delicate, so tender, so 
watchful ; who have seen her joy when she IicIjkmI 
him to snatch a momentary distraction from the 
conversation around him, by leading it to subjects 
connected with that past which still liii;;erc*<l in his 
memory, — those |)cr$ons will never forgi't the scene. 
They could not help being deeply aniitccl with pily 
an«l respect at the sight of that noble beauty, bril- 
liancy, and genius bending beneath the weight of a^^^e, 
and sheltered, with such in^renious tcnck^rncs^, by the 
sacred friendship of a woman wIk) forgot her own 
inHrmitics, in the endeavor to li;;hten his.** 

History scarcely alTords a finer instance of the min- 
istrations of womanhood to soothe the woes and sup- 
ply the wants of man than is exhibited in the relation 
of Madame Recamicr and Chateaubriand. His cj:o. 
tistic and restless mental activity; his exajr^^rrated, 
perturbed, and gnawing self-consciousness; his de- 
spairing view of men; his alienation from the spliit 
of his age, — made him most lonely and unhappy. 
Meanwhile his ardent poetic susceptibility, his soaring 
imagination, his impassioned tenderness, his kni<;htly 
sentiments, his religious feeling, pre-eminently fitted 
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him 'to enjoy the moral homngc, the delicate, sympa- 
tlictk atteiitioiift, of a woman crowned with every 
cialtinf attribute of her sex. He appreciated the 
prise at its AiH worth. When nothing else could any 
longer interest him, her charm retiined its pristine 
power. When beyond his threescore and ten, he 
writes to her thus, at diflerent times: — 

** Other things are old stories: you are all that I 
lore to see.**— **I am going to walk out with the lark. 
She shall sing to me of you : then she will be silent 
forever in the furrow into which she drops.** — "I 
have only one hope graven on my heart, and that is, 
Id see you again.** — "Cherish faithfully your attach- 
ment to me: it is all my life. You see how my 
poor hand trembles; but my heart Is firm.**- **I 
have but one thought, — fidelity to you : all the rest 
is gone." 

For many years, — even after his noble faculties 
were iMoken, and he had lost the use of his limbs, so 
that he was forced to be carried into her room, ^ he 
passed the hours of e^ery day, from three to six, with 
her. Amidst tlie ordinary hatreds, miseries, and in- 
diflcrencea of society, is it not Indeed instructive and 
refreshing to see this example of a spotless friendship 
still yicMing« in extreme old age, the Interest, the sol- 
ace, the happiness, which every thing else had ceased 
toyleidP 

Chateaobruind devotes to Madame Rccamier the 
eighth volume of his •^Memoires d*Outre Tombe.** 
llo focDgnbea, In her serious friendship, a support for 
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the weariness of his life, a remuneration for all his 
suflcrings. 

•• It seems, in nearing the cIcmic of my existence, as 
if every thin^j that has been dcair to me haii Iwcu d<*nr 
to me in Madame Htxamier, ancf thnt she wns the 
concealed source of my allcctions. All my moinorirs 
both of my dreams ami of my realities, have Ihhmi 
kneaded into a mixture of charms and sweet pains, of 
which she has become the visible fonn. In the mitUt 
of these * Memoirs,* -^ the temple I am ea;jcrly IniiM- 
ing, — she will meet the cIih|k*I which I dctlliatc to 
her. Perha|)s it wUI please her to repose there. 
There I ha%e placed lier imajje.** 

During the few months thnt she snr\*tve(l their loss, 
Madame Rixramier often sjiokc of Chntcauhrian«l and 
Dallanche together. Ke|)eatcdly, if the door clianccd 
to open at the hour when these two friends had Iwen 
accustoni>cd to enter, she started ; and, on being aslcrd 
the reason, replietl that at certain momenta her thoii;;ht 
of them was so vivi<l, that it amounted to nii appari* 
tkw. Only three days previous to her death, she 
received M. de Saint Priest, and took great interest in 
hearing him read the eulojjy on Dallanche which he 
was aliout to pronounce before the Academy. 

Besides these three chief friends, Madame Hrcamicr 
had many others well deser>'ing of separate mention. 
Paul David, nephew of Iter hushnnd, wns a mn%i 
devoted and insepnrnblc companion of her whole life. 
When she lost her sight, he used to read to her every 
evening. He was a poor reader ; ami, perceiving that 
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•he was nensitive to this defect, he secretly took lessons, 
■t Ibc flgc of sixty-four, to improve his elocution. Junot 
•ml Dcmadotte were her ardent, lasting friends, and al- 
ways deliglited lo serve her. Her rare graces, and her 
generous goodness to Madame Dcsbordes-Valmore, 
diurmcd the prejudices and won the heart of the gifted 
but misanthropic Latouchc. The Duke de Nouilles, 
who, under the envelope of a chill manner, concealed a 
cuntcicntiousncss of judgment, a constancy and deli- 
cacy of feeling, in strong sympathy with her own 
nature, was admitted to the rank and title of friend, — 
" a seriotts thing,** says her biographer, •• for her who, 
more than any one in the world, inspired ami prac- 
tised friendship In the most perfect sense of the wortl.*' 
He held a plaee in her esteem like that held by Mat- 
tliieu de Montmorency. One of the latest and warm- 
est of her friends was the brilliant and high-soulod 
Ampere, Introduced to her by Ballanche, who had 
been an intimate friend of his father, and who now 
fevtd the son with double fervor,— a debt which the 
grateful young man repaid with interest in a noble trib- 
ute to his memory. Never did a mother feel a deeper 
solicitude in the prospects of a darling son, or exert 
herself more devotedly to further his success ; never 
did a son more thoroughly idolise a beautiful and good 
mother, than was realiaed between Madame Wcamier 
and Amplsre. Solely to please licr, this most enter- 
taining and most courte<l man in Paris devoted himself 
not merely to her, which would have been easy ; but 
to Cbateaiibriand, which was difficult Nothing can 
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better illnstnitc her irresistible charm. And nothing 
can better ill ti^t rate the coanvcncvs anil igiionincc of 
many of our critics, than the prcAiiniption with which 
one of thcni, in 1864, sficakiiig of Am|><*rc's funeral, 
says, **lle was one of Madame KtVaiiiicr*s many 
lovers, and was bitterly disapiHiinted at her refusal to 
marry him after the death of Chateaubriaml I '* 

Such were the few principal men who penetrated to 
the centre of that select circle, in whose outer nuigt'S 
of general benevolence the right of citixcniihip was 
granted to so many choice figures. Among tlie more 
dlMingiiished of these latter may be named Benjamin 
Constant, the Duke de Dondcauville, De Goran* lo. 
Prosper dc H.-irante, Delacroix, Gt'rard, Thirrry, Villc- 
m.iin, Lamartinc, Guixot, Dc Tcxrquevitic, S«iintc- 
Bcuve. Surrounded by such pcrMins as these, in the 
humble chamber to which, on the loss of her fortune, 
she had betaken herself, she presidetl like a pricstrsn 
in the temple of friendship, ever prc-occupie<l with 
Mrw, their glor)' her dominant passion, never hcrsolf 
seeking to shine, but intent only to elicit and di^pLiy 
their gifts. Was it not natural, tliat they should, in 
the humorous phrase of Ballanrhe, ** gravitate towards 
the centre of the Abh.iye-aux-nois**? 

Elisabeth Darrctt Darrett allows us a few glimpses 
into two friendships, which, to a nature like hers, we 
cannot but think must have been nobly precious. 
One, celebrated in her poem of " Cypnis Wine,** was 
with Hugh Stuart Doyd, who amused himself during 
some weary periods in his blindness with the grateful 
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occtipation of teaching her to read Greek. The other 
WAS with her cousin, John Kenyon, author of *^ A 
Hh}'ine<l Plea for Tolcnincc," to whom she so ox<- 
prcssivcty inscribes the most elaborate work of her 
life, *' Aurora Leigh.** 

It is diflicult to find any more remarkable example 
of the inspiration, the balm, and the joy a great man 
m.iy derive from the pure friendship of an appreciative 
woman than that which is rurnished in the relation 
between Augtistc Comtc and Madame Clotilde de 
Vaux. In his *^ Catechism of Positive Religion,** and 
in the preface and dedication of the first volume of his 
**Svstem of Positive Politics,** he has given quite a 
full accmmt of this friendship, — of its circtmistances 
and its cllccts. Comte was a man of an extraordi* 
nary original genius; of profound efTusiveness ; but 
excessively proud, and sensitive to afTronts. Full of 
noble thoughts and sentiments, heroically devoted to 
the pursuit of truth and the good of his race, his out- 
wsrd life was unfortunate. He was poor and lonely. 
He had many se%*ere quarrels, dissippointments, and 
vtxations. No one appreciated him with admiring 
love. His wife was utterly unsuited to his Uistcs, and 
finally deserted him. Meantime he toiled, with a 
mart}T-like pertinacity, at his great task of philo- 
•ophical construction. Ilclieving his work destined 
to be of incalctdable service to mankind, he rewarded 
himself, lor his vast achie%'emcnts and his unmerited 
sufferings, with an exceptional valuation and esteem 
erhtoMeU: 
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Just at this time, sad, weary, solitary, and teeming 
with suppressed tenderness, he met with Madame Clo- 
tilde de Vaux, a young woman of a fine feminine genius 
and character, made virtually a widow by the crime 
and imprisonment of her unworthy husbaii<L She 
seems at once to have fully appreciated the best side 
of the genius of Comte, entered into his disinterested 
sentiments, pitied his misfortunes, and ministered to 
his highest wants like an angel. As his disciple and 
friend, she lavished on him an enthusiai^tic admiration 
and aficction. She reflected him, in her esteem and 
treatment, at a height, and in a glory, harmonizing with 
his own estimation of his mission. It w.ns a celestial 
luxury; and it wrought miracles in him. He was 
Iraiisformed into apparently another person. II is s**i- 
cntific anil philosophical career became a poetic and 
religious one. He repro<luced the most glowing and 
€lelicate emotions of Dante and Petrarch and Thomas 
ii Kcmpis. The relation between Comte and Madame 
de Vaux was one of absolute blamelessiioss and purity. 
For one year only was he allowed to enj«»y this divine 
delight. He was about to adopt her legally as his 
daughter, when slie died, leaving him inconsolable, 
save for the melancholy satisfaction of beatifying her 
memory with his pen» and of worshipping lK*r in hit 
heart. 

•'An unalterable purity,** he says, •* confirmed lier 
tenderness, and was the cause of a moral resurrection 
to me during the incomparable year of our external 
union. My present adoration of her is more assiduous 
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and profeutidi but less Tlvid, than when she was alive. 
It daily makes me feci the truth of a sentence which 
once dropped from her pen s * There Is nothing in life 
ig revoc a ble» except death/ ^ 

The deep ami stem solitude of ComtCi the weari- 
•offte tolls ho underwent, tlio austere pre«occiip«ttons 
of hia mind, the harnssmcnU and laccnttions he had 
litiown« seemed to make him dmihiy susceptible to 
Iho action of the sympittltctle htsthtvts, to those pleas* 
ttiM of praise and tenderness which aggrandlae and 
awoolon our ealslenee, and eonstltulo our keenest hap* 
plweasi No one was purer than he in his life \ no 
Oflio severer In his condemnation of every form of cor» 
nipt Indulgence. Therefore, no one has had a higher 
Idon of the value of feminine Mcndthlp, and no one 
been more loyal to it in his own ex|)cricncc. It is 
truly touching lo read, in the light of his life and char- 
acter, what he has written on this topic. Tlic three 
guardian angels, for devout and eflusive communion 
with whom be set apart a sacred period every day, 
wcro Rosalie Doycr, Clotilde do Vnux, and Sophie 
BlioC, — his m«ilhcr, his friend, and his servant. By 
prayer and mc<litation on tlicso three beloved memo* 
rica, ha cuhivatcd the three chief sympathies, — venc- 
ratkm for superiors, attatchment to equals, goodness to 
inferiors. He expresses the deepest gratitude for the 
privihsge of that friendship, /« the tardy felicity re- 
•rrved for a solitary life, devoted^ from the first, to tlie 
ftitidamental service of humanity •'^ Even iU removal 
hf death, he said, did not restore his former isolation ; 
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for the inward treasure of aflcction it had l>cstowed, 
constantly contemplated afrcsli m memory, remaiiKHl 
the permanent and principal resource of his iife. 
** She has, now for more than six years since her 
death, been associated with all my tlioughts, and with 
all my feelings.** 

The injustice of the popular view of Comtc*s char- 
acter, In its deepest truth, as hard, coarse, despotic, is 
shown by his flivorlte apltorlsmst ** Live for otliors."* 
•* Disinterested love Is the supreme good of man.** 
** Love cannot be deep, unless It Is also pure.** ** The 
one thing essential to happiness Is, tliat the heart shall 
be always nobly occupletl.** It is probable that Comto 
exaggerated the worth of his friend, when he SKribed 
to her ** a marvellous combinalion of tenderness and 
nobleness, never, perhaps, realised in another heart 
in an equal degree;** but he did not exaggcmte the 
blessed comfort which her friendship was to him, or 
tlie power with which it wroiiglit in his soul. That 
she was a very superior nature, appears clearly from 
tlic few expressions of her mind wliich arc prcRer\tHl 
to us. For example, she says, •« No one knows Uilcr 
than myself how weak our nature is, unlcM it has 
some loAy aim beyond the reach of passion.** And 
ag:iin she says, *'Our race is one wliich must have 
duties, in order to form its feelings.** 

In speaking thus of Augusta Comte, I am not igno- 
rant of his foibles of character, — tlie morbid side of liis 
ill-balanced mind and heart. But the unquestionable 
greatness and nobleness of the man are so much sit- 
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pertor to hit weaknc8$ctt and are 8o much leM appre« 
dated by the public^ tli.nt I can treat his memory only 
with reverencey willingly leaving to others the un- 
gnitcriil task of ridiculing or scorning him. He had| 
no doubtt an exaggerated pride and vanity. But lie 
labored for truth and his fcllow*mcn with transcendent 
fidelily. His irascible egotism made him sufler its 
own punishment His lot was lonely and was painAil. 
The solace of the stainless friendship which Madame 
Clotilde de Vaux brought him appeals to my most 
rt»pcctful sympatliy. And it has a lesson which many 
of those wIm sneer would be benefited by appropri* 
ating. Let us leave the history with the breathing 
words of Comte himself:^ 

** Adieu, my unchangeable companion I Adieu, my 
holy Clotilde, who art to me at once wife, sister, and 
daughter I Adieu, my dear pupil, and my fit col- 
league. Thy celestial inspiration will dominate the 
remainder of my life, public as well as private, and 
preside over my progress towards perfection, purifying 
my sentiments, ennobling my thoughts, and elevating 
my conduct Perhaps, as the principal reward of the 
grand tasks yet left for me to complete under thy 
powerful inirocation, I shall inseparably write thy 
name with my own, in tlie latest reoKmbrances of a 
grateful humanity."* 

When Paul, the Czar of Russia, espoused the Prin- 
cess Marie dc Wurtemburg, Sophie Soymonof, then in 
her sixteenth year, and distinguished for her accom- 
plishmentSf was chosen maid of honor to the new 
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empress. Marie was endowed with rare beauty, and 
surrounded by seductions and difficulties; but she 
set such an example of amiable and solid viruic in 
her lofty place, that calumny never as^iilcd her. A 
strong afiection, based on mutual esteem and tcmlor- 
ness, sprang up between the empress and her maid. 
This afiection was never interrupted nor chilled. l*hc 
fury and puerility, the monstrous pride and jealousy, 
of Paul, made him constantly quarrel with those who 
^vere brought into close relations with him. The 
empress alone triumphed over his outbursts, by dint 
of unfailing sweetness, modesty, and patience. She 
smilingly stibmitted to the capricious ex.ictions, dis- 
taMeful exercises, and excessive fatigues he im|)oscd. 
Howe%'er bitter her sufferings, the serenity of her 
soul was never visibly altcreil. But, in sympnthizing 
with the hardships of her kind mistress, Sophie eaily 
learned to penetrate the secret of noisy pomp and hid- 
den woes, glittering pros|)erity and silent tears. 

Secretary Soymonof, aware of the precarious tenure 
by which the dependenU of the court held their pros- 
perity, was anxious to secure for his daughter a tnist- 
worthy protector, and a hnndsome position in the 
future. He cast his eyes on his person.il fiicnd. Gen- 
eral Swetchine, a man of an imposing aspect, a firm 
character, a just and calm spirit, wlio had had an 
honorable career, and was held in high considera- 
tion. Sophie accepted, with her usual deference to 
her lather's wishes, the husband thus chosen, although 
he was twenty-five years older than herself. It cost 
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her many « tccret pang; for she was already In love 
with a young man of noble birth and fortune, with 
rate qualities of mind and a brilliant destiny. She 
knew that her affection wns reciprocated. But, from 
a tense of filial duty, she silently renounced him ; and, 
when he In turn resigned himself to nnother mnrriage, 
she became the warm and steadfast friend of his wife. 
This painful renunciation, In the introspective reflce- 
lion, and the dissolution of romantic dreams to which 
it led, was the first of those earthly disenchantments, 
which, shattering and darkening the empire of social 
ambitbn, transferred her Interest from material pleas- 
ures and hopes to the Imperturbable satisfactions of 

religion. 

The second blow quickly follo^ved. Only a few days 
aAcr that marriage which her father thought promised 
•o miKh security and consolation to his old age, the 
Emperor Paul, in a cniel whim, suddenly hnnishcd him 
rit>m Petersburg. Retiring to Moscow, the galling 
aense of his disgrace, the separation from his darling 
daughter, together with a frigid reception by a friend 
on whom he had especially relied, plunged him into 
the deepest grief. A terrible attack of apoplexy swept 
him away. At the dire announcement, Madame Swet* 
chine sunk on her knees ; and. In the spiriUial solitude, 
unable any more to lean on her father, turned with 
irreprcasible neetl and effusion to God. 

General Swetchine was made military commandant 
and governor of St. Petersburg. At the head of a 
aplendid establishment, his young wife found herself 
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in the highest circle of the most brilliant society in 
Europe ; for at that time the Revolution had hnnishcd 
the noblest families of France, and their hcatlqnnrtcrs 
were in the Rusitinn capital. Madnme Swclrliinc nU 
ways posK'Rscd, in remarkable union, an catncst «lrsirc 
for action and companionship, and a strong taste for 
solitude and meditation. She mana;;rd lier life so 
nkiirnlly, that both these inclinations were largely 
gratified. With many of the most liigli-touctl ami 
accomplifthe«l persons whom she met, both of the 
Russian nobility and the French emigrants, she formed 
earnest and lasting relations of mind and heart. The 
most refined, pronounced, an«l impressive characters 
In St. Petersburg, between the years 1800 and 1815, 
were cmhraced In her friendships. Her leisure hours 
were KTupulously and eagerly devoted to self-improve- 
ment. She engaged in a wide range of literaiy, historic, 
and philosophical studies; making copious extracts 
from the books she read, p.iticntly reflecting on the 
subjects, and setting down independent comments* 
TIte progress she made was rapid, and soon rendered 
her a notable woman. 

Paul, full of lugtibrious visions and suspicions, one 
day disgraced General Swetchine by removing him 
from office. But this official dismission did not entail 
banishment, and was followed by no loss of social caste* 
The general and his exemplary wife continued to live 
amidst their numerous friends as happily as before, 
llie interchange of literary and philosophic ideas 
shared the hours in thoir attractive parlor with the 
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revolutionaiy and re^ctionaiy politics of the time. 
The proround atliichmcnts, stamped with reverence 
and the rarest truthfulness, which in those years united 
many admirable persons with Madame Swetchine, 
were frequently reporting themselves, under far other 
elrcumstances, in a distant land, half a century later. 

In 1803, the celebrated Count Joseph de Maistre 
was accredited from France to the Russian court 
He was then about fiAy, a man of pure life, rare 
genius, and fervent enthusiasm; familiar witli the 
world, with tlie human heart, and with tlie loAiest 
ranges of sentiment and learning. His seal for the 
Catholic Church was extreme. Madame Swetchine, 
at this time, without being at all a devotee, was a sin- 
cere member of the Greek Church. She was already 
familiar with the great minds of all ages and lands ; 
and, at this particular period, was earnestly studying 
modem philosophical controversies, comparing the 
ideas of Kant, Fichte, and Ucgcl with those of Des* 
caitcsv Pascal, and Leibnitx. Despite the difference 
in their points of view, and the many other contrasts 
between them, these two remarkable persons — the 
thoroughly trained master, in whom the gi(b of knowl* 
edge, eloquence, faith, and finesse, were accumulated ; 
and the meditative, earnest, consecrated young woman 
of twenty-one «— had no sooner met than they felt the 
parity and harmony of their souls. They formed an 
exalted friendship, full of solace and happiness to them 
botbt^a friendship charged with the nsost important 
feaolta on tbo destiny of the woman, since it led to her 
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conversion from the Greek Church to the Catholic, 
and gave a deep religious inspiration and stnmp to her 
entire subsequent life. Such minds h.ivc a thousand 
loAy topics of common interest to talk of; and tlicy 
frequently visited each other, exchanj^iiig thoughts with 
ever-deepening confidence and esteem. **Tiie cold 
countenance of the Count de Maistre,** M.idame Swct* 
chine writes to her dearest female friend, *' conceals a 
soul of profound sensibility. Without praising me, he 
often says pleasing things to mc." At another time, 
slie humorously writes to the same friend: **The 
Princess Alexis and I have been to s|x;nd an evening 
at the house of the Count de Maistre. Prom defer* 
ence to the duties of hospitality, he would not suHcr 
himself a single moment of sleep. He rose with tlie 
palm of victory out of this terrible stni^(;ic of nature 
and politeness; but who can tell at what a cost?** 
She said that great griefs had purified his ambition, 
and lent a strange interest to him, elevating and ag- 
grandizing his character. He set an extreme value on 
her friendship ; and wrote to her, that he should never 
spare any pains to preserve in its integrity what he felt 
was an infinite honor to him. He wrote to his friend, 
the Viscount du Bonald, that he had never seen so 
much moral strength, talent, and cultinr, joined with 
so much sweetness of dis|)osition, as in Madame 
Swetchine. On their separation, by a residence in 
different countries, De Maistre gave her a magnificent 
portrait of himself, on the frame of which lie had writ* 
ten four verses, adjuring tlie happy image, in answer 
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to the call of awaiting friendship, to fly, and take ita 
phice where the original would no gladly be. Thit 
portrait ahe kept prominently hting in her parlor at 
long aa she lived. In one of his letters to her, he 
writes J •• My thought will always go out to seek you : 
ny heart will always feel the worth of yours,*' The 
memory of this first great friend continued to hover 
over her life to the end. In her last days, generously 
offended by what she thought the unjust strokes in the 
|)ortraiture of De Maistrc, presented by Lamartinc in 
liis ** Con(i«lences,'* slie took up her pen in rcfuUtion, 
and wielded it with telling eflcct. This eloquent vin- 
dicatMNi of her old friend, when he had been dead 
nearly forty years, was one of her latest acts, and truly 
characteristic of her tenacious fidelity of affection. 

The enthusiasm shown by the Count de Maistre for 
the Roman Catholic Church awakened a deep interest 
in Madame Swetchine. This interest was greatly 
enhanced by the admirable examples of piety and 
charity set before her in the lives of several of the 
French exiles in St. Petersburg, with whom she had 
eontncted friendshipa. Especially was she impressed 
and attracted by the amiable virtues of the Princess de 
Tarenle, the devout elevation of her character, and the 
triumphant sanctity of her death. Madame Svretchine 
at length resolved to make a deliberate examination of 
the daima of the Roman Church, and to come to a 
settled eondusion. Providing herself with an appro- 
priala library, acompanied only by her adopted daugb- 
Isr Nadbe, In the summer of 1815, she withdrew to a 



lonely and picturesque estate, nituntod on the borders 
of tlie Gulf of Finland. Here, throti;;h the days and 
nights of six months, she phin<^od Into the most lalmri- 
ous researches, hist0ric.1l and ar2;umcnt;ilive. The 
result W.1S, that slie became convinced of the apostolic 
autliority of the Roman primacy, and avowed lursrlf 
a Catholic. Soon after this conversion, the Jesuits 
were ordered to leave Russia. Indi|;^nant at an order 
which she regarded as unjust, she oiKMily iilcntificfl 
herself with the cause of these proscribed missionaries. 
Tlie machinations of the political enemies of General 
Swcteliine had made his situation disagreeable to him ; 
and, when he saw those enemies gaining credit, his 
pride took oflcnce, and he determined to leave the 
country. Machimc Swcteliine*s passion for travel and 
observation combined with her new religious f.iilh 
to make this removal less unwelcome than it would 
otherwise have been. 

The close of the year 1816 found her cstalillshed in 
Paris, where, with the exceptions of a year in Uus^ia, 
and a couple of years in Italy, she was to reside until 
her death. The Bourl>on nobility, now rteallcd to 
France, and rcinstate<l in power, repaid the ;:rnerous 
kindness she had shown them in St. Petershurg, by 
giving her a hearty welcome, and lavishing attentions 
and nflection on her. Her deep interest in charitable 
institutions soon brought her into intimate and most 
cordial relations with De Gvrando. Baron Huml>oMt 
and the Count Pozso di Borgo, among the earliest to 
become her frienda. wera AMiduous viftStora at h«ir 
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houte ; tnd, in the talon of the brilliant DucheM de 
Dtiras, where the was quickly appreciated and made 
to feel at home, the became acquainted with tlie mott 
interetting and commanding mindt of France at that 
time, — tuch at Chateaubriand^ Rimutat, Cuvier, 
Montmorency, Villcmain, Barantc. Tlicte pcrtont 
have all testified, in turn, to tlie great impression her 
character made on them. 

Madame Swetchine formed with a lat^ number of 
men of rare excellence and accomp1i»hinentt ardent 
and latting attachments, which were the greatest com- 
fort to herself, and administered invaluable inspiration 
and happiness to them. Among tlicsc, particular 
mention should be made of her confessor, tlie pious 
and venerable Abbe Dcsjardins; her brothcr-iu-law, 
Father Gargarin ; Morcau ; Turqucty ; Montalcmlicrt ; 
and, at a later dale, De Tocqueville, who writes to 
her, " The friendship of such as you are, imi>o»es obli- 
gations.'* Another expression of De Tocqueville must 
not be omitted here : •• Let me thank you for your 
last letter. It contained* as all your letters do, proofs 
of an oflcction which consoles and strengthens me. I 
never received a line of your writing without being 
sensible of this twofold impression. The reason is, I 
think, that one finds in you a heart easily moved, in 
connection with a mind firmly fixed upon abi<ling 
principles. Here is tlie secret of your charm and your 
sway. I want to profit more than I do by your 
precKNia friendship. It distresses me that I succeed 
seUl.*' 



Slie was one of those few natures able to forget 
themselves, take an enthusiastic interest in others, and 
devote unwearied pains to further their interests, sympa* 
thise and aid in their pursuits, calm, refine, enrich, and 
bless their souls. She sustained the ideal stamlnnls, 
and raincfl the sclfHres|)ect, of every one wlio enjoyci 1 the 
honor of her rc^jard. Accordingly, no noble man could 
be intimate with her without grateful and anbctionate 
veneration. M. de Maistrc said of her, •• More loyalty, 
intellect, and learning were never seen joined to so 
much goodness.** The Viscount de Donald said, " She 
is a friend worthy of you ; and one of the licst lieaf Is I 
have ever met, cfTcct or cause of the most excellent 
qualities of the heart with which a mortal can lie 
emiowed.*' The poet Turqucty sent her an exquisite 
poem, descriptive of herself and of his fcclingii towards 
her. She wrote in reply, " Defore thanking you, I 
ha\*e thanked God for giving your heart such an im- 
pression of me, unworthy of it as I am. The ilhinion 
which arises from aflection is another grace, I had 
almost s:iid another virtue. Your accent has a per- 
snasivc sincerity ; and faith, wlicn it is vi\ id, believes 
in miracles.** And then she thus delicately indicates 
her objection to the publication of the verses : •• I con- 
demn this charming flower to enchant only my soli- 
ttide ; but this is tlie better to gather its fragrance, and 
it will survive me.** 

An invaluable friendship also existed between Ma* 
dame Swetchine and Alexander the Em|>cror of 
Russia, one of the most interesting and romantic char* 
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ictets of modeiti lime, of whom she Mid to Roxflndra 
8iottrtis«« ^ Alr«iidy above other metii by hit glory i by 
the Influence of religion, be will be above himseir." 
When the famoui mytUeiil Madame de Krttdener 
appealed le him, In the name ef virtue and of religion, 
le be true 10 hli own better nalurei he burst Inie lean, 
and hid hia Ibce In hit handt. At the panted apeliH 
getieally, he exelalmed, '' diieak on, t|>eak on (Aour 
voice b mutic to my toulA She obtained a great In* 
fliicnce over him. He had like wise an enthutiatUe 

\ana<hment for Napoleon ; and Madame de Krttdener 
called them respectively the wAiie angel and the Uack 
•Hgd. Hit tcntibility to all gcnerout tcntimenU, all 
thoughtt of poetic height and richness, wat extraor- 
dinarily lender and expansive. He wat often known, 
in the overwhelming re-action of hit emotiont, con- 
vulted with tears, to leap into hit carriage alone, and 
drive out into the solitary country or forest. Such 
were the exalted traits of his character, and his many 
beautiful deeds, that Madame Swetchine felt her natu- 
ral relations of duty and submission transmuted into 
thoee of vivid admiration and devotion. **I fully 
tympathise,** the writet to her earliest bosom-fricmU 
** with the vivacity of your admiration for our dear 
Emperor. What a happiness to be able to eulogixe 
with truth I Let us hope we are in tlie aurora of a 
moat beautiful day for Russia. How pleased I am nt 
having alwiiys seen in his soul that which this day 
thowa itself with a glory so fair and so pure I He is 
a true hero of humanity. He seems in his conduct to 
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realise all my dreams of moral dignity ; and I find, at 
last, in this union of religious sentiments and lil)crnl 
ideas, the long-tought rcsembliuicc of tlic ty^K I carry 
in t^f mind, and which has hitherto been qiuillflctl us 
Aintatllt, •• lite ereallon of a too sangtiine Imnginalion. 
}n him we see, that, even on the ilirone, In the wllil 
tumult of all Interests, of all puttlnnt, one can rt^ntaln 
man, Christian, philosopher | purtuo the wltest and 
mott generous plant \ and carry into hit actiont %^%fy 
thing that It beautifuU from the highest juttice to the 
moKt touching mo<1csty.'* 

Alexander tcstiHcd his respect and rc;:prct, when 
M«idame Swetchine departed to reside in Parit, by 
asking her to be his correft|>ondeni. The corres|x>nd- 
cnce wns conliinicd until liit dcalli, ten years after- 
wards. The Emperor Nicliolas, on his accchsion, 
restored to Madame Swetchine all her letters ; and 
she allowed an eminent stalcsninn, in iS.|5, to read llio 
whole collection. After her death, no trace of it wat 
to be found among her papers. It must possess an 
intense interest; and it is to be ho|HHl that it still 
exists, and may yet one day see the liglU. 

Perhaps the most intimate and truly dcvotctl of all 
the friends of Madame Swetchine was tliat accom- 
pli slnrd member of the French Academy whose bio- 
graphic and editorial labors have erected tuch an 
attractive and |>erdurnhle monument to her memory, 
the Count Alfre^l de Falloux. The soul of reference, 
gratitude* and love exhales in his sentences when he 
writes of her. After describing what ** site was to all 
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who hfld the iitcxprcuiblc hnppincss of knowing her,** 
be Mklt, ** and this she will now be to all who thall 
rend her ; and death will but give to her words one 
eonsccration more*** But the mo<lcsty of M. dc FaU 
loiix has not given the public her letters to him, and 
has kept his personal relations with her much in the 
backgrotmd. We are left to guess the measure and 
the activity of their friendship, from indirect indications. 
On the whole, — possibly because of the editor's reti- 
cence as 10 himftclf, — wc are left to believe, that the 
friend who held the pre-eminent place in the heart 
of MatUime Swetchine, fhiring the last twenty-five 
years of her life, was Father Laconlaire, the illustri- 
ous Catholic preacher. A complete picture of this 
ardent and unfaltering friendship is shown in the let- 
ters of the two parties, gathered in an octavo volume 
of nearly six hundred pages. Wc know not where, in 
the annals of human aflcction, to find the account of a 
friendship more spotless or more morally satisfying 
than this. The volume which preserves and exhibits 
h will h€ ibuitd — by nil who are duly Interested in the 
psychology and experience of persons so extraordinary, 
both lor their genius in society, and for the qunntily 
and quality of their private experience — full of solid 
instniction and romantic interest. The inner life of 
Madame Swetchine was a sacred epic: the outer 
career of Laconlaire, an electrifying drama. This 
double interest of a private, spiritual ascent, and of a 
ehivalfftma gallantry in the thick of battle, is clearly 
In the book before us. 
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The chivalrous young Count de Montalcmhert was 
one of the dearest friends of Atadamc Swetchine. 
She snid that his soul seemed formed under iUv inspi- 
ration of the fine thoti;;ht of Plato: "The beautiful as 
a means of reachin;^ the true." UchoKi, in the folliiw- 
in«j extract from one of the many letters in which she 
strove to pacify his perturbed spirit, by recalling him 
from the war of politics, and reconciling his pn^sion- 
atc* reformator}* sentiments with the ruling principles 
and authorities of the Catholic Church, the tender 
wiMlom and affection with which she speaks : ** Yon 
seixe only on the disinterested and poetic side of these 
questions, but all the same you arc in the battle, giv- 
ing and taking blows. And thus, with a mind per- 
fectly high-tonctl and honorable, a crystal which is 
almost a diamond, with faultless habits, and all the 
believing and pious sentiments they involve, you have 
ncitiicr tlie heart's sweet joy nor its sweet |Kacc. The 
reason why you are so ill at ease, is, that your con- 
Kicnce lies so near your heart that their voices and 
their troubles are confounded. My dear Charles, will 
you not reward me by being all tliat my wishes nnd 
my prayers would fain make youP I will not say 
wlKther you have tlia power to rejoice or afflict my 
heart ; but, wltcn you woke in me a mother's emotions, 
I cannot believe that j'ou condemned me to the sorrow 
of Rachel.'' 

One day this beloved young man led to tbc draw 
ing-room of his maternal friend his heart's brother, tlio 
eloquent Lacordaire, then in the early renown of has 
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ivonderful career of ccclesiasticiil oratory. Madame 
Swetchine had already been deeply moved by his 
prcachingv and was desirous of knowing him. Slie 
quickly won his confidence, and liecame, what she ever 
continued to be, a ministering angel to his spirit She 
was much older than he, much more profoundly versc<l 
in human nature, much more soberly balanced and 
calm in soul. With a vigilance, a wisdom, and a ten- 
derness that were unwe.iried and inexhaustible, she 
watched his course, studied the wants of his mind and 
heart, and tailored, as need was, alternately to confirm 
his sinking courage and to soothe his excited imnni* 
nation. Without being ostensibly such, she was really 
his spiritual director. **IIer subtile and tender spirit,'* 
as Dora Greenwcll hat remarked, ** seems to move 
across his heart, to woo and to caress it to peace an«l 
goodness, to call out its deepest concords, as tlie haml 
of the skilled musician moves across his instrument, -« 

Knowing well each fret 
And chord of the swtct viol he doth love.* 

It was the greatness, not the weakness, of Lacor- 
dairs, that, before loving God, he had loved glory. 
Pew men have spirit enough truly to seok famo 2 it is 
notict which they wish. The heart of Lacordaire 
was a pure lire, encased in a cold intellect. It reminds 
w of an intense flame clothed in transparent ice. 
Sometimes, he said, he hardly knew whether his voice 
wss moved from within by the spirit, or from without 
by renown. In regard to every such scruple Madame 
Swetchine was an infallible counsellor. Her advice 
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was as the speech of incarnate reason and love in 
their most purified and cxaltctl form. The heavy |>cr- 
fume tluit drenchetl his oratoric atmosplicre would 
have intoxicated most men with sclf-julnlation ; Init he 
oflMit every such allurement by constantly wiilulraw* 
ingfrom trifles, excitements, and sccUictions, ami npcnd^ 
ing long hours in the unbroken solitude of thought 
and the awful neighborhood of God. If both these ex- 
tremes—brilliant public triumphs, and K'vcre seclusion 
and asceticism — had their siKxtal dangci^, Madame 
Swetchine was his resistless guardian against tiieni 
both. No one who has not read tlicir corrcs|x>ndcnce, 
reaching richly through a whole generation, can easily 
imagine tlie services rcndcatl by this giActl ami sniiitly 
woman to this lioly and powerful man. Community 
of faith, of loyalty, of nobleness, joined them. It was 
in looking to hea%'en together that their souls grew 
united. Drawn by the same attmclions, and held by 
one sovereign allegiance, stich souls need no vows, nor 
lean on any foreign sup|)ort. The divinity of truth 
and good is tliqir bond. 

No prsyer pcrpuades, no flsltrry fjiwus. 
Their noble meanings mn Utdr pmwtmt 
And to thoroughly it known 
Each othcr*t countcl by hit own, 
Thejr can parley without meeting. 

At first Madame Swetchine shrank from the exces- 
sive agitation she underwent in liMening to the gre.nt 
sermons of Laconlaire in Notre Dame. •• I go through 
all his perils,** she said : " I tremble at eveiy rock ; I 
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feci every tlroke. His wny of spcAking acU upon the 
hufimn toul in the same way as sanctity : it wounds ; 
but it enraptures.^ At length her attendance on his 
sermons became so constant, and her pleasure and ad* 
miration so obvious, tliat many of tlic congrcgiition 
supposed her to be literally, as she was morally, his 
mother. One day, as she was leaning against a pillar 
in the crowded church, her face upturned towards 
the pulpitt two persons were beard whispering to 
eich other : ** Would you like to see the preacher's 
mother?" — "Why, she died ten years ago." — "No, 
there she is : look at her/' 

The genius of Madame Swctchinc was sweeter, 
scrcner, more tolerant, than that of her friend. Her 
influence on him in these respects was benignant. He 
thought more of the strict doctrine : she, more of the 
broad and charitable spirit. She once said, concerning 
dogmas, that she could consent to sec tlie ocean fil- 
tered Id a thread of water, if it but remained pure. 
He wrote to her, " My dear friend, you have proved 
yourself deficient in holy anger ; otherwise you would 
not have been able to tolerate M.** His electric, vehe- 
ment soul neecfed exactly the check her reflective sub- 
tilty and prudent consideration gave. So she tells him 
once, " I acted as your ballast, or ratlicr I held you 
by the skirts of your garment, to retard your too 
tmpetuooa movements. Perhaps these are the very 
sitributcs with which you would have done w*ell to 
invesl some one at Rome, who might have united the 
two eonditiont which I fulfilled so perfectly : first, that 
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of Hoi heimg you^ either in natural dijiponition, ante- 
cedents, or age ; second, ami more esuciitial, that of 
loving you better than you could ix>s»ihly love your- 
self.'* 

With tlie lapse of years, their attichmcnt grew closer 
and deeper. Lacordairc writcH from Kome, '• I have 
been bitterly disappointed in not hearing from you. 
You know what a need one has of friendly words 
when one is alone and so far away."* And when the 
epi*tle comes, be writes to lier, "I had no sooner 
opened your letter than my soul was inund.^tcd with 
joy." Again he says, •• I found in your last letter the 
expression of an alfection so tender, and a watchruliiess 
so fixcil, that I W.1S melted by it, even to tears.** •« Vour 
letters are ahv.nys to mc a b.ilm and a force.** In excuse 
of his own rescr\c he strikiii;;ly writes, •« Women 
have this admirable quality, tlwt they can talk as much 
as tliey wish, as they wish, wiUi what expression U»cy 
wish : their heart is a founUin that flows naturally. 
The heart of man, especially mine, is like tliosc vol- 
canoes whose lava leaps forth only at intervals after a 
convulsion.- We find Madame Swctchine saving, in 
one of her letters to Laconlaire, " I protest against 
long silences: they are to me tkit vacuum of which 
nature has a horror.** The exceeding care which this 
discreet woman took always to administer her advice, 
her praise, or rebuke, in s«ich a way as not to oHeiid or 
injure the most sensitive recipient of it, is a rare lesson 
for others. Lacordairc once wrote to her, alUiough he 
knew very weU how guileless was the motive of her 
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mansgemcnts, •* You fwy, dear friend, that you fear to 
displease me in speaking your thought about me, I 
assure you my sole reproach is, that you arc too cir- 
ctimspcct and delicate in your style of expression, I 
appreciate all the more that flattery which is the guar- 
dian escort of truth, because it is wholly wanting to 
me. 1 speak things out too bluntly ; and it is true 
that almost always men need an extreme sweetness in 
the langtiage of those who woidd benefit them. The 
heart is like the eyes: it cannot bear too glaring a 
light. However, I find you excessive in the art of 
y shades.*^ Soon afterwards he says, " Excuse my frank- 
\icftscs ,^ith you, as with God. I can say every thing." ^^ 
Scarcely ever did a man owe more to a woman than ^ 
this eloquent and heroic priest to the heavenly-minded 
friend who said she loved him as father, brother, and 
son, all at once. lie deeply felt his debt, and faith- 
fully paid It He paid it in loving words and atten- 
tions while she lived, and in a tribute of immortal 
ekiquencc when she was dca<l. " You apiKsared to me,** 
be tells licr, "bi'twecn two distinct parts of my life, 
as the angel of tlic Lord might appear to a soul waver- 
ing between life and death, between earth and heaven." 
To a common friend he wrote of her, •• Her soid w.is 
to mine what the shore is to the plank shattered by the 
waves; and I still remember, after the lapse of twenty- 
five years, all the light and strength she aflbrdcd to mc 
when I was young and unknown.*' He dedicated to 
her his " Life of Saint Dominic," saying, " I wish that 
one of your descendants may one day know tliat 
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his ancestress was a woman whom Saint Jerome 
would have loved as he loved Pauhi and Maa^clln, — 
one who needed only a |icn ilhistriouii nnd sainily 
enough to do her justice." Hcnrinp: of Iut last iUncM, 
he maile a journey of six hundretl miles, to be with 
licr, and lavished on her every winning woal and act 
that filial love and reverence could su;;gest; and, after 
all was over, he pronounced on her a funeral address, 
which will always rank willi the highest trophies of 
his genius. No other words can Ik* so filling as his 
own to cln^ this sketch : — 

•« She belongs to the nation of the great minds of 
our age. In a time of intellectual dependence, when 
parties bore every thing in their tniin, she made no 
engagement, and submitted to no attraction : slic iso- 
lated every question from the noise around her, and 
pinccil it in the silence of eternity. A constant simpli- 
city and an equal elevation gave to her ideas a |)crsonal 
influence. This double charm mi;;ht he re&iMcd ; hut 
she could not fail to Iks loved hcrM-lf, an<l to inspire the 
desire to become better. Happy mouth, which for 
forty )-ears made not an enemy to Go<l, but which 
j>ourcd into a multitude of woundinl or languii^hing 
hcarU the germ of the resurrection and the rapture 
of life I Alasl dear and illustrious lady. I cannot 
attach to your name the glory of those Roman women 
whom Saint Jerome has immortalized; and }et you 
were of their race. Conquered for Go<l through the 
language of Prance, you wished to li\-c under the 
French speech ; and, quitting a country you always 
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loved, you cainc among us with the modesty of a dis* 
ciple and of an exile. But you brought us more than 
we gave you. Tlie light of your simiI illumined tlio 
bnd which received you, and for forty years you were 
Ibr ua the sweetest echo of the gospel and the surest 
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FRIENDSHIPS OF MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 

T^HE first species of cxchiKivcly fcninic friendship 
•*• is that which exists between mother and d.iu{;h- 
tcr. The maternal tie of on^nntc injilhict and moral 
giiarilianship on the one side, and the filial tic of re- 
s|Ket, dependence, and gratitude on the other, form 
llic ordinary connection of mothers and daughters. 
In exceptional cases, tlicsc bonds of an*cctionatc pro- 
tcction and pious love are lifted out of the fadctl com- 
monplaee of ctistom by deep mutual apprrcinlion and 
sympnthy, bro.idened and brightened into a friendsliip 
emphatically worthy of the name. The sijjht of a 
niotlier and a daughter thus happily paired is beauti- 
fill and holy. And tlicrc arc far nwre examples of it 
than the world knows. 

Probably, the best representation of this union is 
the one afibrdcd by Madame dc Scvi;:iir and Madame 
cic Gricrnan. These celebrated ladies — among the 
most brilliant of the long roll of diMin«,niishe<l French 
women — were possessed of every cliarm of person 
and spirit, — fascinating grace, dignity, intelligence, 
accomplishments, purity, and generosity. In their 
early years, they wcfe inseparable. They hung on 
each other^s looks and motions. Tins wish of the 
nwHher was tlic instinctive law of the child. The 
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beautiful image of the dati£;htcr, loved to the verge of 
distraction, teemed gradually to occupy the whole 
being of the mother. For, as Madame de Sevigne 
successively lost her idolized husband and her most 
endeared friend, the unhappy Fouquct, the maternal 
instinct seemed to take up into itself all the baffled or 
bereaved passions, and, magnified and vivified by the 
appropriation, to transform itself into a friendship 
which almost annihilated her individuality, beneath 
the ideal stamp and transfused impression of that of 
her daughter. The pain of parting from her was like 
the anguish of tearing the soul out of the body. Dur« 
ing the period of their separation, memory took tlie 
place of sight ; ideas, of actions ; correspondence, of 
conversation. She constantly writes to the absent 
one, and seems to live only for this. Every observa- 
tion, reflection, emotion, finds a place in the tender 
and immortal record. She spares no pains to make 
ber letters interesting to the receiver. She writes, 
** I shall live for the purpose of loving you. I aban* 
don my life to that occupation.** 

It is aflSscting to note the agitation of the mother at 
every ruffle on the life of the daughter. In tracing 
the thoughts, feelings, events, that vibrated across tiie 
relation between them, one can hardly escape the con- 
▼iction* that the soul of the younger friend was ideally 
superimposed on the sclf-abncgating soul of tlie elder 
friend, and govcmed it,-'as tlie mental processes 
of a magnetised person are said to be superseded by 
the personality and states of consciousness of the mag* 
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netixer. A single passion has schlom so consistently 
ruled a being as the allection of Madame dc Scvi};iiu 
for her daughter; and it was returned by tlie latter 
with all the fervor of which her less arcfent nature was 
capable. The collection of letters in which the senti- 
ment and its manifold workings are enshrined, cit« 
atcd, as Lamartine says in his eloquent sketch, a new 
species of literature, and formed an epoch in autlior- 
sJiip. ** The genius of the hearth held the pen, and 
the Iteart flowed through it. TIte literature of the 
family, or confidential conversation written out, began* 
It is tlie classic of closed doors.** 

This friendship had an earthly close worthy of its 
progress. For, wlien Madame de Grignan was at- 
tacked by a dangerous and lin^ring malady, her 
mother watched incessantly by her bedside, as she 
had formerly watched by her cmdle. After three 
months of sleepless care, she ha<l the joy of seeing the 
bclo%'ed patient return to lifo ; but she had given lier 
own in exchange. ** Intense aficction alone seemed 
to have enabled her to retain existence until the con- 
valescence of Madame de Grignan, wlien it fled, hav- 
ing fulfilled its last object upon earth. She expired 
in the arms of her daughter, and surrounded by her 
weeping grandchildren* Her last glance foil upon the 
being enshrined in her soul, and restored to health by 
her care. She was interred in the chapel of the 
Chateau de Grignan. But her ktters are her true and 
Hiring sepulchre. Grignan holds her body ; but ber 
correspondence contains her soul.** 
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Another fine cxAmpIc of a noble and glowing friend- 
ftliip between a mother nnd her daughter is furnished 
bj Madame de Rambouillet and Julie d*Angcnne« 
They were equally endowed with loveliness of per- 
son, attractiveness of mind, elevation of character, 
and perfection of manners. They were the magic 
centres of every circle in which they moved together. 
When the phiguc, of which all Paris was in terror, 
seisetl Madame de KamlK)uillet*s youngest son, she 
nursed him ; and Julie shut herself in the room with 
them till the boy died. The sweet harmony of their 
sotils and intercourse was unmarred, unalloyed, in life 
and in death. 

Some mothers make slaves of their daughters ; some 
are slav-et to them ; some even find rivals in them. 
Some are prc%'ented from forming; friendships, by tyr- 
anny on one side or by insulK>rdi nation on the other; 
by selfishness tiKre or by hcartlessncss here. Envy, 
iranity, fickleness, spite, festering incompatibilities of 
character, often prove fatal in these veiled and inti- 
mate relations. Hut when the characters of mother 
and daughter are happy accords, or accurate counter- 
parts, «- rich, lof\y, ardent, and disinterested, — the 
solidly aasured friendship which results, is a felicity 
acancely inferior to any known on earth. The ex- 
ample of such a relation between Mrs. Browne and 
Airs. Hemans was charming. Its inexpressible pre- 
cioosnesa to the sensitive soul of that sweet singer, 
every reader of sensibility, who traces the numerous 
allusions to it in her letters and poems, will recog- 
•iaa with emotion. 
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There is much in the relation between a mother and 
the wife of her son to create |Kculiar interest and love. 
And they — allowing for exceptions of an opixisite 
character — become the warmest friends in unnum- 
bered instances. A better example can hardly l>c 
desired tlian is furnished in the sweet pastoral Ule of 
Hebrew Scri|>ture. What pass.ige in literature is 
more pervaded with the pathetic charm of the allcc- 
tion of the early world than the story of Naomi and 
lier wi<lowcd daughter-in-law, Ruth, the Moahiiish 
anccsta^ss of David and of Jesus? Uutli s;iiil, "En- 
treat me not to leave thee, or to return from following 
after thee: for whither thou gocst I will gn; and 
where thou lodgest I will lo<Ii;c ; and thy |>coplc shall 
lie my |)eople, and thy GotI my God. Where thou 
dicst will I die, and there will I l>c buried. The Lonl 
do so to me, and more al!w>, if aught but death part 
thre and me.** So they two, Naomi and Kuth, went 
till they came to Bethlehem ; and tliere did tliey so- 
journ t<»;;cthcr until the end. 

All the near ties of kinilrcd, by the closeness of as- 
sociation aiul sympathy naturally consc<|uent on them, 
must often prove the fostering occasions or incen- 
tivcs of %varm and lasting friendshi|)S between Umsc 
whom they draw together. In tliousands of families 
there is an aunt who becomes to her nieces a friend 
only IcM intimate and trusted than the motlier herself. 
Such was tlie case with Mrs. Daritauld and her 
brotlier's only daughter, Lucy Aikin. In a multitucks 
of families there are likewise cousins bouud to each 
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Other bjr bonds ns numerous and glowing as those of 
sisterhood. So, too, there lire countless examples in 
which a wife and the sister of her husband grow into 
the most anient sincerity of friendship. An interest- 
ing instance of this union is celebrated by Pliny in 
his famous panegyric of Trajan. Pliny says it is a 
wonder for two ladies of the same quality to dwell in 
the same place, without feuds or contention. But he 
declares that Plotina and Marciana, the wife and the 
sister of Trajan, never disputed over the right of pre- 
cedence; but had the same intentions, and followed 
the same course of life ; nay, were scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished as two ditVcrcnt persons* 

Mrs. Ilemans writes, on the eve of the removal of 
her brother George to Ireland, ** I fear I shall feel very 
lonely and brotherless, as I have always been one of a 
large family circle before. I could laugh or cry when 
I think of the helplessness I have contrived to accumu- 
bte." And then she adds« with reference to her sister- 
in-lawy ** In her I shall be deprived of the only real 
companion I ever had. She is to leave me on Satui^ 
day next; and I am haunted by those melancholy 
words of St. Leon's guest, the unhappy old man with 
Us immortal gifts,'— Alone I Alone I ** 
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nuENosiiiPs or sisters. 

'p'HERE ii also anotiwr unspcuktibiy important 
claM of womanly rricml»lii|M ; namely, those 
MilxiMins between Mstcra. In the foiirth book of the 
-(Cncid, Virpl powerfully paints this union in tlw 
example of Dido and Anna. Scott has drawn an im- 
preMi%% picture of such a frieiMlsliip, in the characlers 
of Minna and Brcmb Troil ; and a mill more aneitiiiff 
one in the story of JciAink: and Eflic Deans. Tlirown 
into constant intimacy, with an endearing community 
of inheritance, duties, and associations,— multitudes 
of sinters must become nrdcnt friends. The failure of 
that result, in consequence of base qualities, irritating 
circumstances, or cold and meagre natures, is a great 
misfortune and loss in • household : the fruition of it 
is a blessing worthy of the most earnest gratitude of 
iusubjccta. Perhaps there la no species of friendship 
more sure to elude publicity. It plays its undramatie 
part in <k>mcstic scenes, avoiding, rather than asking, 
the notice of the world. We nec.1 not wonder, that 
there are so few examples of it sufficiently exciting 
and public to induce the historian or biographer to 
narrate their stories. 

Hannah More and her four sisters were a group of 
•"ppy friends, who kept bouse together for more than 
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hair s century. The union of Hannah and Martha 
was especially one of entire admiration and fondness. 
In Wrington churchyard the remains of the five sisters 
rest together under a stone slab, enclosed by an iron 
railing, and overshadowed by a yew-trce. 

Mary and Agnes Berry, who were such widely 
courted favorites, in the most intellectual society of the 
time of their ardent friend, Horace Walpole, dwelt 
together, for over eighty years, in entire and fer\cnt 
aflcction: and they now sleep side by side in their 
grave at Petersham. 

Tlie three wonderful sisters, Charlotte, Anne, and 
Emily Bronte, were joined by uncommonly deep and 
intense bonds. Their strange, fervid personalities ; their 
toliury, melancholy lives; their tastes and pursuiU; 
their joys and triumphs, were held in common. Writ* 
ing to her best friend, Charlotte says, •• You, my dcnr 
Miss W., know, as well as I do, the value of sisters' 
affection to each other ; there is nothing like it in this 
world, I believe, when they are nearly equal in age, 
and similar in education, tastes, and sentiments.** In 
another letter, written after she had lost both her siv 
lers, she says, ** Emily had a particular love for the 
moors; and tliere is not a knoll of heather, not a 
branch of fern, not a young bilberry leaf, not a flutter- 
ing Urk or linnet, but reminds me of her. The dis- 
tant prospects were Anne's delight ; and, when I look 
round, she b in the blue tinU, the pale mists, the 
waves and shadows of the horison." Let any one, 
who would undersUnd what these rare natures felt 



for each other, read the memoir of her two sisters, 
prefixed by Charlotte lo ^'Wuthcring Heights" and 
"Agnes Grey.** 

In 1846, Margaret Fuller wrote an account of a visit 
she had just paid to Joanna fiaillic, whom she had 
long honored almost above any of her sex. She says, 
•• I found on her brow, not, indeed, a coronal of gold, 
but a serenity and strength undimmed and unbroken 
by the weight of more than fourscore years, or by the 
scanty appreciation which her thoughts have received. 
We found her in her liule calm retreat, at Hampstead, 
siirroimded by marks of love and reverence from dis- 
tinguished and excellent friends. Near her was the 
sister, older than herself, yet still sprightly and full of 
active kindness, whose character, and their mutual re- 
lations, she has, in one of her last poems, indicated 
with such a happy mixture of sagacity, humor, and 
tender pathos, and with so absolute a truth of outline.** 
This admirable, semi-biographical, semi-psydiological 
poem was addressed by Joanna to her sister Agnes, 
her dear, life-long companion, on one of the latest an- 
niversaries of her birthday. It is an interesting frvg. 
ment in the literature of the friendships of sistere. 
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FRIENDSHIPS OP WOMAN WITH WOMAN. 

THE friendship of womttn with woman, outoide 
of the tics of blood, is pictured with v«r)»ing 
degrees of fidelity in the works of many romance 
wrtten and novclisU. One of the most glowing de- 
lineations of it, also one of the most famous, is given 
by Richardson in the character of Clarissa Harlowe. 
Jane Austen, in her " Northangcr Abbey," treats it 
whh great insight. In the relations of Catherine Mor- 
land, Isabella Thorpe, and Eleanor Tilney. Miss 
Edgeworth*s " Helen - Is likewise full of it : both Its 
sympathies and its antagonisms are forcibly depicted. 
Helen SUntey is Lady Cecilia's double, her second 
self, her better self. Lady Katrine Hawksby is such 
an acidified piece of envy, so jealous of all her sex, 
that "every commonly decent marriage of her ac- 
quaintance giires her a sad headache.'* That there is 
truth in tliis bitter stroke cannot be denied ; but there 
it truth as well in the extreme opposite. Many a girl, 
with a sublime self-renunciation, stifling an agony 
sharper than death, has given up a lover to a friend, in 
silence and secrecy. Women are capable of any sacri- 
6ce, and their grandest deeds are hidden. Could any 
woman capable of volunUrily withdrawing herself, in 
onkr ttat her friend might many the man they both 
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loved, be capable of boasting of it, or willingly letting 
it be known ? 

Mrs. Barbauld gives a beautiful description of pious 
friendship in her hymn beginning,— > 

ilov blc«t the sacred tie thiit binds 
In union tweet according mimUl 
How twift the heavenlj coumc the/ run 
Whose hearts, whose faith and hope, sis one I 
Their streaming tears together ilow 
For human ffrtcr and mortal woe ; 
Their ardent prayers to;;cther rise 
Like mingling flames in sacrifice. 

Pictures of female friendships, in all their glory and 
tragedy, their ccsttitic fusions and heroic sacrifices, 
their bitter jcadousics and inversions, abound in the 
great dramatisU, who are the crowned expositors of 
human nature. Augcr« Secretary of the French Acad- 
emy, in his** Philosophical and Literary Miscellanies,** 
has an excellent little cs^ay entitled, **The Friend- 
ships of Women among themselves compartxl with 
the Friendships of Men among themselves ; Differeiice 
of the two Friendships, and the Causes of that Dif- 
fcrence.** The essay, though not adequate, is true and 
•"Prffcstive. Charles Lamb's poem of "The Three 
Friends," — Mary, Martha, and Margaret, — is an 
extremely truthful and eflcctive description of female 
friendship, iu fervor, jealousy, estrangement, gener* 
osity, and restoration. 

Grace Aguilar has written a work expressly on the 
•ubjcct of Woman's Friendship. Though not a woric 
of a high order, it poa seiscs considerable interest as a 
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tak J and, u • treatment of the theme, It U full of tin- 
cera feeling and diicriminaUng obaervationt. In Lady 
Ida Vlllieft and Florence Leriie we have a picture of 
• pwr of noble friends, proof agalntt every trial. The 
black^iearted faliehood and hate of Flora River, form 
•n effective foil ; and, Incidentally, there are many tcll- 
iag atiokea and aldelighta on llie relations of women 
to each other. " It la the fashion to deritle female 
friendship," Grace Agullar says ; " to look with acorn 
on those who profess It There Is always to me a 
doubt of the warmth, the strength, and purity of her 
feelings, when a giri merges Into womanhood, looking 
down on female friendship as romance and folly." 
The subUle and masterly knowledge of the characters 
of women, their weaknesses and their strengths, is not 
the least of the charms of that consummate work of 
•ft, •♦ The Princess " of Tennyson. Blanche, Melissa, 
Ida, Pliyche, In their unions,— 

TWO women f«»ter welded In oot fcwre 
Than pairs of wedlock, — 
in their jealousies, quarrels, aspirations, sorrows,— 
•re psychological studies lull of delicate truth. Mrs. 
Browning's "Aurora Leigh" discusses many of the sama 
topics. In a manner characteristically contrasUng with 
Tennyson's, but marited by all her own conscientious, 
ana, power, and cat*. Lady Waldemar, Marian Erie, 
Anrora Leigh, with the unsparing censures, magnam* 
moua thoughts, and burning aspirations strewn through 
this profound and massive worii, are lasting lessons for 
•n womankind. It leeiaa to bav* been much easier 
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for most of the critics of this grenl work to feci its 
srtistic fsults, its jarring metre, snd cumbrous forms, 
than to appreciate the transcendent nobleness and wis- 
dom wrought into it from the soul of its creator, 

School*girl friendships are a proverb in all mouths. 
They form one of the largest classes of those human 
attachments whose idealising power and sjmpathelic 
interfusions glorify the world and sweeten existence* 
With what quick trust ami ardor, what eager relish, 
these susceptible creatures, before whom heavenly illu* 
sions float, surrender themselves to each other, taste 
all the raptures of confidential conversation, lift veil 
after veil till every secret is bare, and, hand in hand, 
with glowing feet, tread the paths of paradise I Per- 
haps a more impassionetl |K)rtrayal of this kind of 
union is not to be found in literature than tlie picture 
in **A Midsummer-Night's Dream,** which Shake* 
speare makes Helena hold before Hennia, when the 
death of their love was threatened by the appearance 
of Lysander and Demetrius : -* 

Is all the eountcl that we two have shared, 
The ftiiktcrt* vow«, the hours (hat wc have spent. 
When we have chid the hafttr* footed time 
Per parting ua,—- Ol is all kiri^f 
All school-dajs* friendship, childhood in n oce n ce > 
We, llermia, tike two artiftcial j^ods. 
Have with our nee Ids created both ont flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 
Both warbling of one song, both In one key. 
As if onr hands, our sides, voices, and minds 
Had bi^cn incorporate. So w« grew together. 
Like lo a double cherry, seeming parted. 
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But jet an union In partition, 

Two loveljr berries moulded on one ttera t 

80 with two iceminK bodies, but one heart; 

Two of the first, like coats In heraldry, 

Due but to one and crowned with one creit 

And will 700 rend our ancient love asunder, 

To Join with men In scorning jrour poor friend f 

Romantically warm and generous as the friendships 
of achool-boys are^ those of school-girls are much 
more so. They are more purposed and absorbing, 
more sedulously cultivated and consciously important. 
SclKwI^irls often have their distinctly defined and 
well-understood degrees of intimacy, — • their first, 
their second, their third, friend. Thus a thousand 
little dramas are daily played, full of delights and 
woes, of which outsiders, who have no key to them, 
never so much as dream. Probably no chapter of 
sentiment in modern fashionable life is so intense and 
rich as that which covers the experience of budding 
maidens at school. In their mentil caresses, spiritual 
nuptials, their thoughts kiss each other, and more than 
all the blessedness the world will ever give them is 
foreshadowed. They have not yet reached the age 
for a public record or confession of their pangs and 
raptures ; so these dramas are for the most part only 
guessed at. But keener agonies, more delicious pas- 
sages, are nowhere else known than in the bosoms of 
Innocent school-girls, in the lacerations or fruitions 
of their first consciously given aflections. A startling 
Illustration has come to the knowledge of the writer 
/ just as he is penning these words. Two girls, about 
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sixteen years old, attending a private school to^^cthcr, in 
one of the chief cities of the United States, formed a 
strong atUchment to each other, and were ainiost in* 
leparable. The fiither of one of tlie girls, for some 
reason, had a dislike for tite other, and forbade his 
daughter to associate with her. The two frteiuls pre- 
ferred death to separation. They took laudanum, and 
were found dead in each other's arms. What element 
of romance or tragedy ever known, is not every day 
ex|)crienced, all about us, under the thin disguise of 
commonplace ? 

No doubt there is often something a little grotesque 
or laughable in these youthful relations. An anecdote 
will illustrate it, and, at the same time, convey tlie 
corrective moral. There were a couple of scliool-girl 
friends, each of whom loved to do and experience 
whatever the other did or experienced. One of them 
accidenUlly set fire to the win<k>w-curtiiins in her 
chamber, and the house came near being burned 
down. She wrote word to her friend of the danger, 
ous accident. Tlie other at once proceetkMl carefully 
to set fire to the curtains in her chamber, so as to be 
just like her friend in every thing. One may well 
reprove, with a complacent smile of superiority, the 
folly of the act ; but the sentiment underneath slioiild 
never be ridiculed. 

A harrowing instance of the siiflcring consequent 
on the overstrung feelings of girls is furnished by 
Margaret Fuller in the story of •• Mariana,** a vivid 
autobiographic leaf inserted in her «' Summer 00 Um 
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Lakes.** Much precious wisdom is learned, many 

cruel scars are received, in these sincere, though often 

fictile, connections, — these inebriating preludes to the 

•ober strain of existence. There is a touch of sadness 

la the thought that the earliest friendship of youlh 

must so frequently fade and cease. But there is cotr.- 

fert for that sadness in the knowledge that the fair 

flowers of April are but precursors of those which 

June shall fill with the richer fragrance of a niore royal 

firs. 

Oft first love must perith 

Like the poor tnowHlropt bojith love of Spring, 

Born pale to die, and •trew the path of trionph 

Before the Imperial glowing of the roee, 

Whoee pawion conquers all. 

Some of the conditions for friendship between 
women are furnished in a high degree in the secluded 
intimacy of conventual life, with its stimulus of solitude 
and religious romance. Under such circtimstanccs, 
Madame Roland, in her youth, had an ardent union 
with Ang^lique Bouflkrs. She had likewise a precious 
friendship of this kind with the two sisters, Sophie 
and Henrietta Cannet. Her description of the fair 
sister^ arrival at the convent, of the sensation which 
they made, and of her own love for them, is extremely 
graphic and spirited. Her letters to them, extending 
through many years, and reaching in number to nearly 
two hundred and fifty, give us one of the best records 
of the value and joy of a friendship whose parties, by 
fireely unbosoming themselves to each other, assuage 
every pang* and double evety delight 
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Among the crowds of nuns, young ladies of noble 
families and refined education, early set apart to this 
mode of existence, with all their glowing sentiments 
and dreams umlis|KUcd by the cold touch of tlio 
world, the inviting and innocent vent of sisterly love 
must often have been welcomed as a hcivcnly boon, 
and improvcil with enthusiasm. Also a deep aflcc* 
tion, mixed of many choice ingredients of authority, 
dcpciklcncc, admiration, sympathy, and tenderness, 
mu^ frequently have sprung up, and been iNMirislted 
to an intense development, between Lady Superiors 
and their pupils, Abbesses and nuns. The relation 
of Mother A^^ncs Amauld and Jac(|ueline Pascal cx« 
hibits an instance. The corrcs|x>ndcncc and memoirs 
of Madame de Chantal afibrd many striking examples. 
In the Order of the Vioitation, founded by her, and 
whose outlines were drawn by St. Francis of Sales, the 
element of Christian friendship plays a large part* The 
Lady Superior has an aide, a sister chosen by herself, 
to admonish and warn her of her faults, and to receive 
all complaints from tlioae who might feel that she had 
wrofligcd or aggrieved them* The duty of the direc- 
tress of tlie novices is to exercise them in obedience, 
sweetness, and modesty ; to clear from tlieir minds all 
tliose follies, whims, sickly tendernesses, by which their 
characters might be enfeebled; to instruct them in 
the practice of virtue, the best methods of prayer and 
meditation ; and to give them a wise and patient sym- 
pathy and guidance in every exigency. 

Madame de Longucville and Angtiique Amauld 
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fenncd an iropAssioned frlenclshipt worthy of mention 
'$M one of the richest on record^ — -afler the conversion 
of the former, and her retirement from tiie world* 

Unquestionably, if, at the waving of a wand, all the 
•tertts of conventual life, of the female religious 
ordeit, could be revealed* a host of friendships would 
swsrm lo light, many of them as pure as those which 
link the white*robed angels. Yet, in affirming this, 
one need not be supposed ignorant of the meagre and 
repulsive phase of the life sometimes led in the con- 
vent, its mechanical ritual, its cold rules, and its irri- 
tating espionage. 

The unions of heart formed between queens, prin- 
cesses, or other great ladies, and their favorite maids 
of honor or their chosen companions, when these hap- 
pen to be especially congenial, compose a still further 
dasa of female friendships. They are very frequent, 
and are especially attractive, on account of the scenes 
of rank and splendor, conspicuous romance and tra- 
gedy, amidst which they occur. Kalidasa, in his 
** SakoonOtlA," that exquisite picture of ancient Hindu 
life« shows us the beautiful Sakoontala, constantly 
accompanied by her two confidential friends, Priyam- 
vidA and AnasiiyA. In the biographies of royal houses, 
it is a common occurrence to meet with an unhappy 
queen who was so fertimate as to find refuge and con- 
soktMNi for the sorrows inflicted on her by an unfaith* 
fid or cruel husband, in the ever-ready sympathy of 
some attendant, some true and loving woman of her 
couft. In the annals of courts, the examples of jeal- 
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ousies and quarrels, of confidants turning rivals, and 
of maids undermining and ousting their mistresses, are 
also unhappily frequent So, for instnncc, Mnintcnon 
displaced her patroness, Montcspan ; so Anne of Aus- 
tria, after years of utter devotion, successively alienated 
her self*fbrgetful flriends, Madame de Chevreuse, Ma* 
demoiselle de la Fayette, and the incomparable Made- 
moiselle de Hautefert ; so did the unhappy Marie de 
Medicis, after half a life-time of lavished fondness, 
forsake her faithful Elconora Galigiii, and turn against 
her in the cruel selfishness of misfortune and danger. 

Catherine Picard was the beloved companion of 
Blanche of L^ancaster. Her sister, Philippa Picard, 
was the favorite of Philippa, queen of Edward the 
Third. She was so attached to her mistress, that she 
kept her lover, the immortal Chaucer, waiting for her 
hand eight years, until the death of the queen set her 
free. 

Catherine Douglas, maid of honor to the Lady Jane 
Beaufort, wife of James the First of Scotland, showed 
her love for her queen by a deed which history and 
song will never forget to celebrate. When the assas- 
sins weie forcing their way into the royal chamber, 
Catherine thrust her beautiful arm into the stanchion 
of the door, as a bolt, and held it there till it was 
broken. 

Mary Stuart was blessed with the society of four 
maids of honor, lovely girts of rank, about her own 
age, named for her, and appointed from childliood to 
be her companioiia. Their names were Mary Flem* 
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mtng* Msry Seton, Mafy Beton, snd Mary Living- 
stone; and they were called the Qiiccn*s Marys. 
Thfough her unhappy fortunesi imprisonments and 
all, they remained with her, and ardently loved her, 
whatever her errors may have been. With the excep- 
tion of Mary Seton, who, on account of illness, had 
withdrawn to a convent in France, they accepted, for 
the sake of supporting and comforting her, even the 
anguish of witnessing her execution. 

The attendants of Qtieen Elizabeth, on the other 
hand, detested her. When, in her age and ugUness, 
she would no longer look in a glass, it is said they 
used to amuse themselves with powdering her checks 
and rouging her nose. Elizabeth, as a woman, no 
doubt hatc«l Mary for her fascinations more than, as a 
queen, she feared her for her political pretensions ; and, 
in ^ite of every justifying argument, it must be said, 
that she treated her with cruel treachery. In their 
earlier dayst Elizabeth sent Mary a most rare diamond 
ring as a pledge of her friendship, and accompanied it 
with earnest promises of aid and sympathy. Aubrey 
detcribes this ring as consisting of separate parts, 
which, united, formed the device of two right hands 
supporting a heart between them, the heart itself being 
compoaed of two diamonds held together by a spring. 
The Queen of Scots, in her final distress, despatched 
this token to Elizabeth by a trusty messenger, and in 
fttum was ordered to the block. Mrs. Jameson elo- 
queady thinks, we must feel that the scale was set even, 
wh«i wa mnember bow Marjr was loved, how Elisa- 
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beth was hated, and died at' Inst in loneliness, writhing 
on the floor like a crushed spider. Huwcvcr much to 
be regretted, it is yet natural that the iiowcrful facts 
and logic of the later historians, like Froude, should 
And our prejudices so stubbornly set in favor of Mary, 
and against Elizabeth. They will change slowly ; but 
I suppose they must, in a large degree, change. 

Sarah Jennings, famous as that Duchess of Marl- 
borough wliom Pope so fearfully s;itirizcd under the 
name of Atossa, having been selected as lady in wait- 
ing of Qticen Anne, was immediately t^ikcn to her 
bosom. The queen asked no subserviency : " Ayr/rW 
is what I most want,** she s:ii<l. They laid abide all 
titles, and addressed each other as equals under the 
assumed names of Mrs. Freeman and Mrs. Morlcy. 
This lackadaisical relation subsisted for several years. 
At length Mrs. Morlcy and Mrs. Freeman disap|)cared 
in the Qiieen and the Duchess. The familiarity and 
arrogance of ** Queen Sarah " became insuncrablc to 
Qiieen Anne, and the quondam friends partetl as irre- 
concilable foes. SwiQ says of Qiiecn Anne, that she 
** had not a suflicient stock of amity for more than one 
person at a time.** She would always have a favorite, 
^now, Miss Jennings ; afterwards, Miss Hill, better 
known as Lady Masham, the earnest friend of Locke ; 
then, somebody else. 

In the terrible romance of the life of Marie Antoi- 
nette, the deser\-ed friendships and the undeH*r>*ed 
hatreds that clustered around the stately, aflcctionatc, 
ill-fated queen, are clothed with exceeding hitercst 
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In the memoirs of the Countess D'Adhemar, the most 
belored and stcndfiist of her attendants, who was 
equally her watchful servant and her trusted friend, 
all the details of these attractions and aversions may 
be feundi drawn as only a woman would draw them. 
Madame Genlisi whose overtures for familiarity were 
repulsed, plotted against her with spiteful vindictive- 
ness. Madame Campan, whom the queen loved and 
took Into her service, in return idolised and sought 
to shield and bless her. By far the first, however, in 
the heart of the queen, was the Princess Lamballe, a 
young widow, whose charms of person and of charac> 
ter made her one of the most universally admired 
women of that period. The queen revived for the 
prince s s the office of superintendent of the household, 
tliat she might live at Versailles. Their attachment, 
based on mutual esteem and tenderness, and nurtured 
by many events, grew enthusiastic. It became the 
fashion for every lady to have a friend, who accom* 
panted her wherever she went, to whom morning 
notes were written, and with whom tea was sipped, 
and the evening spent, — after the pattern of Antoi« 
netle and Lamballe. The princess showed herself as 
befoie In devotion to her friend, amidst the horrible 
camhral which surrounded the dose of their lives, as 
she had been modest, gentle, and sympathizing in the 
brilliant season that preceded. A few days before 
the terrible crisis of the Revolution burst on the head 
of the queen herself, the princess, who occupied a 
loom in the palace, adjoining that of her friend, that 
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she might share all her tears and dangers, was called 
for a short time to the Chateau dc Vernon, by the ill- 
ness of her aged father- in* law. Mnrie scixcd the 
opportunity to write a letter to lK*r friend, l>e;;i;iitg her 
to take care of herself and not return. ** Your heart 
would be too deeply wounded, you would have too 
many tears to shed over my minfortunes, you wlio lovo 
me so tenderly. Adieu, my dear Lamballe; I am 
always thinking of yxm; and you know I never 
change.** 

The princess hastened back to the side of her imper^ 
illed mistress. With unfaltering fondness and resolu- 
tion she clung to her through the sack which filled the 
palace with ruins and blood ; through the tedious and 
brutal examinations in the Assembly ; and througfi the 
fearful imprisonment in the Temple, until the jailers 
violently tore her from the arms of her sobbing friend. 
In vain the ferocious wretches in power strove to wring 
from her something prejudicial to the quecn# The 
bra%'e and beautiful woman preferred death ; and was 
delivered over to the crowd to be murdere<l. Madame 
de Lebel, to whom the princess had been veiy kind, 
was going to inquire after the fate of her beloved bene* 
factress, when she heard the howls of an approaching 
procession. She ran into the shop of a hairdresser ; 
and was quickly followed by one of the mob« who 
ordered the master of the shop to dress the hcaH of 
Madame de Lamballe. The princess was cclcl 'rated 
for the le-igth and richness of her fine, golden locks. 
At this very moment, concealed among tlieir bright. 
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clustering maMcs, was found the letter from Antoi* 
nette, quoted nbove. The barber took the poor, dis- 
figured head into his hands, cleansed the face from 
bloo<)f and arranged and powdered the ringlets. The 
ruffian said, ** Antoinette will recognise it now ; ** and, 
replacjug it on the point of his pike« moved forward 
with tbe mob to the prison of the unhappy queen, 
before whose windows they elevated the appalling 
trophy, at the same time shrieking to her to look on it 
Afler this experience, and others scarcely less revolt* 
lng« we may well believe that the high-souled daughter 
ct Maria Theresa welcomed the executioner's axe as 
a blessed relief. We see her, clad in the pale royalty 
of her personal beauty and grief, refusing insult, mov« 
iiig, in the death-curt, through the' yelling masses of 
the populace, to her doom, ^ like a goddess, incnpa* 
ble of degradation, borne in a car above an infuriated 
herd of apes, who vainly struggle to drag her down to 
themselves. 

Madame Salvage de Faverolles had a passionate 
faculty of admiration. She was fascinated with Ma* 
dame Reeamier, who was not much drawn to her, 
though she always treated her with kindness. Her 
ttncbiimed affection at lengtli found its home in Qiieen 
Horteiise« the daughter of Josephine, and the mother 
of Louis Napoleon. She was inseparable from her, 
and was called, with a touch of satire or humor, 
her body-guard. She identified herself with every 
enterprise, hope, or thought of her friend; accom- 
panied her on eveiy journey; watched over her in 
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her Uat •ickneu, night and day, with heroic fi<lclHy ; 

and, after her death, executed her will in all pnrticu. 

lar». The preaent Emperor of France ha* alwaya 

had the credit of an ardent bve for hia mother. A 

juat ientiAient of cnitilude would aeem to require 

Wm — if he baa not already done it — to enshrine. 

with tributary honor, cloae betide the aahea of the 

unhappy queen of Holland, those of Madame Sal. 

v«ge, the moat unwearied and inalienabi* of all her 

fricnda. 
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T^ASSINO on from the classes of feminine frichd« 
^ ships now described, we come to individual in« 
stances of this affection in pairs of women. The 
jroung Beatrice Portintirt« and GiovannAf that chosen 
companion of hers, who, for the singular freshness of 
her beauty, was called by the Florentines, Primavera, 
the Spring,— are immortalized as a pair of friends 
by the di%*ine touch of Dante, in his ** Vita Nuova," 
where he mentions them under the names of Monna 
Vanna and Monna Bice. Very likely they were school* 
girts together, who did not suffer the fondness engeii* 
dercd in their shared studies and painted hopes and 
opening dreams of life to cease with the dose of thai 
enchanted era. 

Lady Dorothea Sydney and Lady Sophia Murray 
were a pair of friends whom it must have been de- 
lightful to contemplate, and is still, in a paler way, 
delightfiil to recall by literary reminiscence. They 
were the Sacharissa and Amoret of Waller. He dedi- 
catee a graceful poem to their friendship. These lines 
occur in it: — 

Not the tilrer dovet that fly 

Yoked to C^-thersa'c car} 
Not the wings that lifl so high, 

Aad convey her son so far, — 
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Are to lovely, nrcet and fair, 

Or do more ennoble love« 
Are to choicely matched a pair, 

Or with more content do mov«. 

Regina Collier and Katherine Phillt|)s were, for a 
long period, a happy pair of friends. FricniUhip held 
so large a place in the life niul wiiihi;;* of the Inticr 
lady tliat a brief sketch of her o^Kricncc, and of its 
expression, will be interesting. Tlie Mrs. Katherine 
Phillips, to whom Jeremy Taylor dedicated his celebrat- 
ed discourse on the «« Offices and Measures of Friend- 
ship,** enjoyed a great reputation among her contem- 
poraries, in the middle of tlie se%'entccnth century, and 
in the succeeding generation, as a woman of accoin- 
plishmenU and genius. Now that she is almost for- 
gotten, it surprised one to read the extravagant pub- 
lished complimcnU lavished on her, in her Itfc-time, by 
so many distinguislied persons. The mo^t remarkable 
peculiarity, alike of her chnractcr and of her literary 
productions, is the extraonliiiniy prominence in them 
of the sentiment of friend&iiip. She seems nearly all 
her life to have been enamored of this exi>cricnco. 
Her affectionate spirit drew people to her by its strong 
charms, and still breathes vividly in her nc{;lcctcd 
pages. The overcharged and somewhat fantastic ideal 
of friendship which she unwcaric<lly strode to realize 
in her relations with variotis persons, was so sincere 
and eaniest in heart, that no one, who appreciates it, 
can suffer himself to ridicule, though he may smile at, 
its apparent aflecUtion on the surface. Its deep ear 
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oettnets it prored in her life and chftractert at set forth 
by her aMociatet : its superficial fancirulness appears 
in the sentimental names she was pleased to give her- 
self and her friends. She was Orinda: her friends 
were Pal«moni Poliarchus, Philaster, Silvander, Poly^ 
crtte* Valeria, Lucasia, Rosania. Friendship is promi- 
nently treated in nearly every thing that she wrote. 
Her friendships with men— Jeremy Taylor, Francis 
Fincht Sir Charles Cotterel, and others— were as 
happy and unbroken as they were fervent and pure. 
Her long correspondence with Cottercl was published 
Mder the title, ** Letters from Orinda to Poliarchus." 
When Pinch had written his treatise on friendship, 
Mrs. Phillips addressed to him a poem, inscribed, 
^ To the NoUe Palcmon, on his Incomparable Dis» 
eourse of Friendship : " — 

Templet and ttotuet Hme will eat awajr; 
And tomlMt like their Inhabitsnti, decay t 
But here Palvmon liveSv and so he mutt 
When marbles crumble to forgotten dust. 

There is also in her volume of poems, another one 
ad d i ea aed to *«Mr. Francis Finch, the Excellent Pal»- 
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Twas be that tetcucd gasping frlendthlp, when 
ne bell lolled Ibr her funeral with men : 
TWas he that made friends mors than lovers bufn. 
And then made love to sacred frieadthlp turn. 

Mrs. Phillips was less (bttunate in the seqtiels to her 
frieodshipa with persona of her own sex ; though, 
wliik they lastodf they werot at least on her side, more 



ardent and entire. Her principal female friends were 
Regina Collier, whom she named Rosania, and Mrs. 
Anne Owen, designated, in all their communications, 
as Lticasia* Many of her poems were written to these 
two idolised friends. She concludes a most gk>wing 
celebrjitiott of her union with the former, thus : ^ 

A dew thall dwell upon our tomb, 

Of such a qualit/ 
That fighting armiea, thither corns, 

Shall reconcile be* 
We*ll atk no cpiuiph« but say, 
OaiMOA and Rosaiiia. 

The exaggerated pitch of sentiment in Orinda, the 
sensitive and absorbing demands of her alTcction, and, 
perhaps, some lightness, or even falsity, on the part of 
Rosania, led to a rupture. The indignant and un- 
happy Orinda expressed her sorrows in several heart* 
felt poems, one of which bears the superscription, 
^ To the Queen of Inconstancy, Regina Collier t ** «^ 

Unworthy» since thou hatt d ecr e e d 
Thy love and honor both fthall bleed, 
Mjr friendship could not choote lo die 
In better time or company. 

Another is entitled, **On Rosania'a Apostacy and 
Lucasia*s Friendship.** For the injured Orinda tried 
to find solace Ibr the loes of an old, in the arms of a 
new, friend ; or, rather, by transferring to one, m in* 
tensified unity, the love and attention she had before 
divided between two. She writes ** To my Lucasia, in 
Dafaoce of Dedarad Friendship,**— 
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1 6\i not live until thU Umt 

Crowned m/ fcllclt/i 
Whtn I could ••/> without a cHiMi 

I am not thino but thoo. 

And, ngBin, in ** Friendthip*t Mystery, To my dear* 
eti LticasUii^ — 

Our heftrtt are mutual vktlnit laid, 
While they, tuch power In IHendthip liet» 

Are altart, prlestt, and oflcringt madei 
And each heart which thus kindly dfietf 
Grows dcathleM by the sacrlllce. 

For a good while this attachment kept ita keen 

flavor, and was only heightened by sympathy in mis- 

Ibrtunea and distress* Cowley celebrated it in the fol- 

lowfaif lines:— ' 

The fame of friendship which 00 long had loM 
Of three or four lllustrlottt names of old. 
Till hoane and wear/ of the tale she gfew» 

Rejoices now to have got a new, 

A new and more surprising story, 
Of fiUr Lttcasia and Orinda*s glory. 

Mr. Owen, Lucasia's husband, died« Mrs. Phillips 
went from a distance to visit her bereaved frjend, and 
they fell into each other's arms with copious tears. In m 
poera« Orinda describes this meeting under the beauti« 
All image of two sister rivulets, which, creeping from 
their separate springs, in secret currents under ground, 
burst together at last, swollen by their own embracea 
to a flood. Locasia marries again, and becomea Lady 
Dongannon. This marriage, by the new scenes, ties, 
and pleasures it introduces, proves the undoing of 
poor Orioda*s happiness. Lucaala ooola towarda her, 
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allows her leM space In her heart than ahe eraveai 
and flnally we have a reluctant farewell poem, bear» 
ing the ominous title, ** Orinda lo Lucaala. Partingi 
October, 1661, at London t *'-» 

Adieu, dear object of my love's eiccss. 
And with thee all mjr hopes of happiness. 
X to resign thy dear convcr»c »ubmit. 
Since I can neither keep nor merit it t 
I ask no inconvenient kindness now. 
To move thjr passion or to cloud thj brow | 
And thoa wilt satisf/ my boldest plea 
Bj some few soft remembrances of me. 

The lines may remind one of the pathetic sentiment 
expressed almost two hundred years later by a kindred 
heart. Eugdnie de Gudrin says, '* In the moment of 
union, the seed of separation is sown. Cruel illusion, -» 
the belief in friendships that are eternal. The knowl* 
edge is bitter, but let me learn the lesson.** Yes : learn 
the lesson indeed, so far as it is true ; btit do not exag- 
gerate it, nor let it cast too wide and dense a shadow 
over the rest of life. 

Elizabeth Rowe seems to have had a heart pecul- 
iarly alive to tender attachments. And she was happy 
in winning and retaining many friends. Her superiors, 
her equals, her servanta, all loved her aa one of the 
best of women. Her ** Friendship in Death, in Twenty 
Letters from the Dead to the Living,** enjoyed great 
celebrity in ita day. The beautiful Countess Hertford 
waa her enthusiastic friend. She exchanged many 
visits with her, again and again leaving her own 
atately manaaon to abide in the humble houae of her 
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•dmhed friend ; and slie sacredly cherished her mem* 
ory after death had parted them. Tliomson, in the 
original form of his '' Hymn to Solitude,'* celebrated 
these friends as ••Philomela and the gentle-looking 
Hertford*'* Lady Hertford had so aflcctionate a heart, 
so rich a mind, so gracious a mien, and was so tena* 
cious in her fondnesses, that she captivated the souls 
of many of her contemporaries. She was the patron 
of Tliomson, who, in some exquisite lines, dedicated 
his •* Spring " to her. She rewarded the young Elisa- 
beth Carter for a poem in honor of Mrs. Rowe, with 
her steadfast love and her correspondence. But her 
most important friendship was that with the Countess 
of Porofret This ran through the largest part of her 
life, was a source of the greatest comfort and edifica* 
tkm to them both, and has left a monument of its un- 
wavering sincerity and fulneas in the long series of 
their published letters. 

Mrs. Montague's passion for friendships led her to 
fern intimacies with many of the most distinguished 
PCTsont of her time, both men and women. When 
she was Elisabeth Robinson, at the age of twelve she 
exchanged her doll for a living friend, in the person 
of Lady Margaret Harley, who became the celebrated 
Duchess of Portland. This intimacy was kept up to 
the end of their lives, by constant letters, visits, and 
ether endearments. The admirable Mrs. Barbauld, 
Hannah Mora, and Elisabeth Carter, were also her 
cberishad friends. She vras the founder of the for- 
faiMd ««Blu»Stoddng Chab." 

Pew friendships, it is certain, have ever existed 
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between women more thoroughly sound end comforting 
tluin that of Hannah More and Mrs. Garrick. After 
the death of the great tragedian, Hnnimh s|>cnt a Inr^ 
part of her time with his widow. Mrs. Garrick fondly 
called Miss More her chaplain. 

As fricmls of Elizalicth Carter, besides those already 
named, Pulteitey, Eari of Bath, Mr. Montague, Dr. 
Johnson, Sir George Lyllleton, Archbishop Seeker, 
Miss Sutton, Mrs. Vcscy, and, above all, Miss Cnlli- 
erine Talbot deserve to be especially mentioned. Miss 
Carter and Miss Talliot corresponded repilnrly for 
thirty years, and shared almost every secret. Not a 
sin^^le misunderstanding occurred to mar tlie placidity 
of their solid confidence and good will. It is a pleas- 
ure, even at this day, to look tlirough their voluminous, 
ratlier stift' and prosy, but entirely sensible and aflee* 
tionatc correspondence. 

There was an ardent friendship, of which the details 
ha^x perished, between the once famous novelist and 
poet, Charlotte Smith, and the lovely, unhappy, ro- 
mantic Henrkrtta, Lady O'Niel. 

Twtlvc timet the moon, that ritci red 
0*er yon UU wood oT shadow/ pine, 

Um ailed her orb, since low wm laid, 
Uj Harriet, that tweet form of Uiine I 

No mote th j IHendthip toothet to real 
Thit wearied tpiHt, tsatpctt^tottcd 1 

The caret that weigh upon mj breast 
Are doubly felt tlncc thou art lost 
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Butt ere that wood of thadowj pine 
Tivclve timet thell jron ftill orb beliold» 

ThU •ickcning heartt that bleedt for thiitet 
Mjr Harriet, ma/ Ulie thine be cold 1 

Anna Seward, considerably admired in her own 
generation, aa a beauty and aa a writer, — though the 
great faulta of her judgment and style are fast bringing 
oblivion over her pages,— -was a devoted friend of that 
beautiful Honora Sneyd of whom Major Andrti was 
Iha rejected lover. It wat a profound sympathy with 
both the parties which prompted the composition of 
her onee famous "Monody on Major Andn!.** One 
k sorry to learn, that, on the marriage of Honora with 
Mr. Bdgeworth, and her removal to Ireland, her Mend* 
ship for Anna, as ollen happens In such eiiset, died of 
a alow consumption. But, on the other side, the early 
aflcctton never ceased to glow. Misa Seward writes 
to one of her lady friends, ** When my attachment lo 
Comet V-^— sunk in the anow-drilte of his altered 
conduct, Honora Sneyd, educated in our bmily from 
five years old, was commencing woman, and only 
eight years younger than myself; more lovely, more 
amiable, more interesting than any thing I ever saw 
in the female form. Death had deprived me of my 
beloved and only sister, who had shared with me In 
the delightful task of instructing our angelic pupil ; 
and, when disappointed love threw all the energies of 
my soul into the channel of friendship, Honora was its 
chier object The charms of her society, when her 
advancing youth gave equality to our connection« made 
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i«fa"f r ""T •"•" ^^ -^^ ^'^^ '-- deeply 

rill S r:::?'*' "'*•' "^'^^ ^^^^ <>» ^^r ma.^ 
naffcl We both lost her for cvcr.- 

Tl.e following ^-crses, written by Anna to Honora. 

J^nt and in the sentiment they enshrine. The proohe^ 
they make lias also been fulfilled : _ ^^ ^ 

I write IfoNoaA on the .p.Hili„ff «„d, 

Agaia Iha water, bear tiialr pri« .way I 

^J^^^ '^'^^ •'*•• •^''•"«- "|H>n ihr rare ^ 
The cheek's bHrhi i»l«i.%.« .i!7i. . ' 

•iH. T^ gay and eirery wltehlna araca ^ 

TH.ty.lh, warn, hour, .m ^.^..u>^ ,„^^. 

Iff . ^"* •• P«>wcfful, cannot Mva 

II« .wn rieU ..A. r„„ „,,. ...rwMm;:, h«.. 

The/ jrfcw to iH> ineriuble bmir. 
But o« t«duri«, tableu write Ik/ «,«e. 

Romnqr. |„ hi. fSincy-plch.« of Sc«n. readier br 

fJ« ^ "^--f perfect Iov.Ii...M, U« form .„<I ui 
i^rr '--»'""«• Ann. hung ,„ Z «o«, .„i 
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•iKkftTi M the bright reality fsndcared, In timet long 
pMt, thit pleasant mansion to my aflections. Thus 
•re those dear lineaments ever pnJsent lo my sight, 
retouching Uie traiu of memory, over which indistinct- 
nesa is apt to steal/' Again she says, " The luxury 
of mournful delight with which I continually gate 
upon that form, is one of the most precious comforts 
of my life.- Years after. In giving to Lady Eleanor 
Butler and Miss Ponsonby an account of a recent 
journey she had made. Miss Seward writes, "The 
etora glimmered in the lake of Weston, as we travelled 
by its side : but their light did not enable me to dis- 
tinguish the church, beneath the floor of wliosc porch 
rests the mouldered form of my heart, — dear Uonora. 
Yet of our approach to that consecrated spot my spirit 
felt all tlie mournful consciousness.** 

In her poem on the death of her intimate friendt 
Andr4, Miss Seward had written,— 

O Washington I I thought thee great and good. 
Nor knew Ihy Ncro-thiml for giiilUcM blood, 
Sevcfc to U9€ the power 4liat. Fortune gare, 
Thott cool, determined Murderer of the Brave! 

It is Interesting to read in a letter, written by hei 
long afterwards to the Ladies of Llangollen, '' A few 
j^ars after peace was signed between this country and 
America, an officer introduced himself, commiwioned 
by Washington to call upon me, and to assure me 
from the general himself, that no circumstance of his 
life had been so mortifying as to be censured in the 
• Monody on Andti,' as the pitiless author of his igno- 
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minious fate ; that he had labored to save him ; that 
he requested my attention to pnpcm on the aubjcct, 
which he had sent by this officer for my perusal. On 
examining them, I found they entirely acquitted tite 
general. They filled me with contrition for the rash 
injustice of my censure ** 

An extraordinary instance of feminine friendship, of 
tlie eotirage and sacrifice the aHcctioiis will promut 
in woman, was aflbrded in the relation of Anna Sc- 
ward to the Countess of Northcj^k. The countess, 
afflicted by a malady which had baffled the mo^t MU 
ful physicians in London, was drawn to Lichfield by 
the fame of Dr. Darwin. She staid for some time at 
his house, and awakencfi the deepest interest in his 
family and friends. Miss Seward wat cJiiKxially 
attracted by her engaging manners and fti{ii>osition, at 
well «a hy syni|Mthy for licr peril, and fur tlie distre^a 
of her hiisbami and children. She was imwcaricfi in 
clKirts to alleviate the siifrcring^ and the weary hours 
of the countess, whose fervent gratitude re-actc<l to 
enhance to enthusiasm the interest of the fair minis- 
tr«nt One day, Dr. Darwin suggested tlie po^niliility 
of effixting a cure of his patient by transfusing into 
her veins a supply of vital bloo<l, freshly taken from 
some healthy person. Anna, then in the full bloom 
of youth, instantly oflered her own veins. The pro- 
ject was abamk>ned from want of siiffieiently delicate 
instruments. But the counters was deeply affi*cte<l hy 
the generous oflR*r of her friend, and repaid it with the 
moal aflTectionato attachment. She was restored to 
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hciihh ; andt on rchiming home, sent Mist Scw»rd the 
gift of « set of jcwcU, in token of her love. They con- 
tinued to correspond wiUi each other until the tragic 
death of the counteai by the accidental burning of her 

dreia* 

The most remarkable insUnce in history, perhaps, 
cf a pair of female friends is the romantic example of 
the Ladies of Llangollen, whose story, widely re- 
nowned two generations ago, is now obliterated from 
popular knowledge, save in mcngre literary allusions. 

A little after the middle of the eighteenth centur}*. 
Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Sarah Ponsonby, two 
young women of wealth and high station, formed an 
extfeme mutual attachment, and were possessed with 
an ardent desire to forsake the world, and devote their 
lives to each other. Taking measures accordingly, 
they departed to an obscure retreat in the country. 
Their relatives frowned on this eccentricity, traced 
them out in their hiding-place, and, despite their pro- 
testations, separated them, and brought them back. 
But they soon eflcctcd a second elopement, which 
proved a successful and permanent one. Confi<ling 
tlie place of their flight only to a single faithful servant, 
they sacrificed, in the prime of their lives, the prises 
and the glare of the fashionable world, and settled down 
in a secret nook of beauty and peace. In the romantic 
Valley of Llangollen, In Wales, one of the sweetest 
•ml quietest spots on earth, they bought a charming 
cottage, fitted it up with every comfort, and adorned 
H with exquisite taste. Here, in this remote and 
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lovely haunt, amply provided with books, pictures, 
and other means of culture, giving themselves up to 
the enjoyment of their own society, they lived together 
in unintcmipted contentment for nearly threescore 
years. For a long period, tlieir neighbors, ignorant of 
their names, knew them only as the •• Ladies of the 
Vale.** For a quarter of a century, it is said, they 
never s|Knt twenty-four hours at a time out of tlieir 
happy valley. 

They seem never to have fallen out, never to have 
wearied of each other, never to have repented of tlieir 
repudiation of |niblic life. By books and correspond- 
ence, they kept up a close connection with the brilliant 
world they had ilescrted. The romance of tlieir action, 
penetrating far and wide, through cultivated circles, 
brought many distinguished visitors to their hospitality, 
— literary and titular celcl>rities from all parts of 
Great Britain, likewise from the continent. Many 
of these became fast friends to them ; and, in letters to 
other persons, speak of their fine qualities of sentiment 
and Uste, their engaging traits of character and man- 
ners. Madame Genlis writes rapturously of licr tarry 
with them, the charms of their residence, and espe- 
cially of the /Eoiian harp, which she there heard for the 
firat time, amid the befitting associations of the mystic 
legends and natural minstrelsy of Welsh hindscapc. 
Mrs. Tighe also, the winsome but unfortunate antlioiw 
ess of the •• Loves of Psyche and Cupid," on ck|Mrtiiig 
from their cottage after a delighted st.iy, left upon her 
table a beautiftU sonnet addressed to them. 
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But MiM Anna Seward, between whom and the 
pair of friends a warm affection was cherished, has 
given the fullest description known to us of the home 
and habits of the I-adics of Llangollen.' She thought 
that the compliment Hnj Icy paid to Miers, the minia- 
tnre painter -* 

Mift magic pencil In lU nirrow «psce 
^Nirt the fuH portion of uninjured grace — 

might be transferred to the talents and exertion which 
converted a cottage in two acres and a half of turnip 
gmind to a fairy palace amid the bowers of Calypso. 
It consisted of four small apartments ; the exquisite 
cleanliness of the kitchen, iU utensils and auxiliary 
offices, vying with the finished elegance of the light- 
some little dining-room, as that contnistcd with the 
gloomy grace of the library into which it opened. 
This room was fitted up in the Gothic style, the door 
and large sash windows of that form, — the latter of 
painted glass, shedding a dim religious light. Can- 
dles were scltk>m admitted into this apartment. The 
ingenious friends had invented a kind of prismatic lan- 
tern, which occupied the whole elliptic arch of the 
Gothic door. This lantern was of cut glass, variously 
colored, inclosing two lamps with their reflectors. 
The light it imparted resembled that of a volcano, — 
iMtguine and solemn. It was assisted by two glow- 
worm lamps, that, In little marble reservoirs, stood on 
the opposite chimney-piece. These supplied the place 
of the daylight, when the dusk of evening sabled, or 
irigM wholly Involved the solitude. A large jBoWtMi 
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harp was fixed in one of the windows; and, when 
the weather permitted them to be open, it breathed its 
deep tones to Uie gale, swelling and soAcning as that 
rose and fell. 

Ah mc f what hand can touch the ttringa to flnc? 

Who up the k>ny diapanon roU 
Such ftwcct, Auch Aad, such M>lemn airs divine. 

And kt them down again into the toulf 

This sak>on of the two Minervas, Miss Seward says, 
contained the finest editions, superbly bound, and ar^ 
ranged in neat wire cases, of the best atithors in prose 
and verse, which the English, French, and Italian Ian- 
guages boast Over them hung the portraits in min- 
iature, and some in larger ovals, of the favored friends 
of diese celebrated votaries to tlie sentiment which 
exalted the characters of Theseus ami Peirithous, of 
David and Jonathan. 

The wavy and shaded gravel-walk which encircUnI 
this elyaium was enriched with curious ahnibs and 
flowers. It was nothing in extent, every thing in grace 
and beauty and in variety of foliage. In one part of 
It you turned upon a small knoll, which overhung a 
deep, hollow glen. At the tangled boHom of this 
glen, a frothing biook feaped and clamored over the 
tough stones in its channel. A large spreading beech 
eanopied the knoll, and beneath iu boughs a semilunar 
seat admitted four persons. It had a fine cflect to 
enter the Gothic library at dusk, as Mim Seward says 
she first entered it The prismatic lantern diflused a 
light gkximily glaring, assisted by the paler flames of 
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Ih. littte l.mi« on the chimncy-picce. Through the 
iln^naLTwn. .hown . darkling view of the 
2^ ^ *^^«vc .im.bbcry of t«»l cypre.«.. ) e«^. 
^•l,^^ U..C, of UK wooUcd .mphithcntre on e 
o^pol hill, .nd of the gray. b«r«n n-""^'" ^^^'^ 
iZ. the biKkground. The evening .tar had nwn 
^e ^ mo«nLn ; .nd the .i.y h.rp rang loudly to 
iri««e. complcUng the magic of the Kene 

A^M of the ench.ntn.MC. themsclvc. bcne.th 
Ana wna* «• .^» t -iilv Eleanor vira. 

wlMMe w.nd thee grace, arow? L.««ly tica. 
If ^ddle height, .nd «»mewh«t over-plump, her face 
1^ .^ fair, with the glow of luxuriant health. 
S^ h.^;^ ^^ fc-turc, but they were agn^able. - 
She MO no. benevolence m 

::rrr Sh. :; -"commo'n .rength and fidelity 

1"^1^ work, of im.ginatio«, particularly for 
i^^t-U .wakened , .nd .he exp,e»cd .1 *e 
tn tHn Uigenuou. .rdor, .t which cold-.p.ntc 
wUl^^^th the ladic. read and .poke m«J 
"^ZZ^m lang^-agc and wen. wann «hnn^« of 
rtLlulUinpoet^evcciallyofDante. M.wPonwnby. 
!i^C ^ th^her friend, w« neither .lender 
r:2:::li.. b«t very gr.cef«.. Ea^. ^^^ T- 

p«^,w«her.dd,e«5 ^' "^'^'^'^.'^J^^,' ^, 
ET ndier long th.n nmnd, . complexion clear, but 
wl^XHTwIth . coun»en.nce who« «>ft melan- 

ifuSful. Aey we., very attractive and feminine. 
^ rp«.ive .pirit wiUiln permitted not her 
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dimple, to make Iter .mile mirthful, they incrc.Md it. 
.wcetncss, .nd, coiiMX|uvntly, her power of cn;;n;;iiig 
the .flection.. VVc could kc, through the veil of ihnd' 
ing rcwrve, that .11 the bilcnt. .mi .ccompli.limcnlt 
which enriched the mind of Ladv Klcanor, cxiMed 
wilh cqiinl power in Iter chnmiin;; friciuK 

Such are the portrnitt clniwii by Mim Seward, of the 
two extraordinary women, who, in tltc bosom of their 
deep retirement, were sought by the first characters of 
tlie age, both as to rank ami tiilents. To preserve 
that retirement from too frequent invasion, tlicy were 
obliged to be somewhat coy of approach. Yet they 
were generous in a select hospitality; and when, 
toward the end of their lives, they welcomed a com* 
ing guest. Miss Martineau s:iys it was a singidar si^ht 
to see these ancient ladies, in Ihctr riding habits, wilh 
their rolled and powdered hair, tlieir beaver hats, and 
their notions and manners of the last century. WIten 
we consider their intellectual resources, their energy 
and industry, their interludes of company and corre* 
spondence, we need not be surprised at the assertion 
they made to one of their most intimate visitors,-— that 
neither the long summer's day, nor winter's night, nor 
weeks of imprisoning snows, had ever inspiretl one 
weary sensation, one wish of returning to the world 
they had abandoned. 

Anna Seward had ao intercstetl I^dy Butler and 
Miss Ponsonliy in the character of her dear friend, 
Ilonora Sneyd, by the sonnet addrcssetl to her, which 
•he showed them, by impasaioned descnptiooa of her 
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I, at well at by the celebrated poem on the 
bit of Major AndnS, that Uic two ladies were detiroua 
of poatesting a portrait of the deceased beauty. With 
great pains, Anna succeeded in obtaining for them a 
copy of what was a perfect image of her, — Romney's 
ideal picture of Serena in the " Triumphs of Temper." 
Writing on it, •* Such was Honora Sncyd," she had it 
framed and glased, and sent it as a gift to tlie Ladies 
of Llangollen. They received it with delight, and hung 
it in a prominent position, where the fair giver after- 
ward liad tlie pleasure of gaaing on it with romantic 

emotion* 

Misa Seward paid several happy tributes in verse to 
her admiKd friends. One of these, written at the c\w^ 
of a prolonged visit, began thus : — 

Oh* Cambrian Tcmpe I Oft with transport hailed, 

I leave thee now, at I did ever leave 

Thee and thj peerlett mi»tresiet, with heart 

Wtieic lively graKitude and fond regret 

For mastery strive. 

She also published, in a little volume by itself, an 
enthttsiastic poem in praise of the Cambrian Arden, 
Uangolkn Valley, adorned with an engraving of the 
kndacape as seen from the home of its Rosalind and 
Celia. They fiilly appreciated her affection, and re- 
tamed it They sent her the gift of a jewel consist- 
itif of the head and lyre of Apollo, making a ring and 
seel in one. In acknowledgment of this, the pleased 
and gralefiil poet wrote, '' I have to thank you, dearest 
ledico, for a beautiful but too costly present. It Is a 
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fine gem in itself, and a ridi and elegant circlet for the 
finger.** 

Wlien Lady Butler and Mim Pontonby left llicir 
splendid family residences in IrcLttKl lo sock in Wales 
a retirement where they mi;;ht ii|K*ml thrir days in the 
cullure of letters and friciicUhip, a faillifnl and nflbc- 
tionatc servant who pined for llicm, after a few monUis 
of tlieir absence, set out to search for tlicm in Eii(;l;uul. 
She had no clew to direct her pursuit; since, to avoid 
solicitations to return, they had kept their place of 
abode secret even from their nearest relatives. Learn- 
ing, however, of her attempt, Ihcy scut for her. Site 
went, and was their fond servitor until Iter death, thirty 
years aflerward. Miss Seward once writes to Lady 
Eleanor, •• I was concerned to hear that you hail lately 
been distressed by the illness and alarmed for the life 
of your good Euryclea. That slie is recoveriii!:. I 
rejoice. The loss of a domestic, faithful and an'cciion- 
ate as Orlando's Adam, must have cast more than a 
transient gloom over tlie Cambrian Arden : the Hosa- 
lind and Celia of real life give Llangollen Valley a 
right to that title." When this endcareil servant ilicd, 
her mourning mistresses buried her in the grave which 
they had prepared for themselves, and inscribed above 
her a cordial tribute in verse. 



Drawn by the pleasing sentiment that invests the 
story of these ladies, the writer, being then in England, 
made a pilgrimage from London to Llangollen in the 
earl? autumn of 1865. 
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It WM Snturclay nncmoon when I •rrivcd at the lil- 
tle Welsh inn. The next morning I found my way to 
the cl«Mic cottage. The fingers of Time had indeed 
been busy on it The vcttigci of lU former glory wcrt 
Mill apparent^ but the ornamcnta were crumbled and 
dim« The prismatic lantern over the door was a mix- 
hire of garishness and dust. The bowers were broken, 
the vines and plants dead, the walks draggled and un- 
tvtn, tilt gales riekety, the fences tottering or pros- 
Irate. The numcnnis tokens of arl and care In tiie 
past made the present ruinousness and desolation 
more pathetic. I could not help recalling the final 
couplel of Miss Seward's poem, prophesying the fame 
of this place :-» 

While all who honor virtue gently mourn 

UangoUea's ▼antohed Pair, and wreathe their sacred um. 

Threading the briery dell, and following the brook 
thai prattled down the steep slope, I climbcil the hill 
which directly overhangs the hamlet. It was churcli- 
time as I sal down on the lop, and slowly drank in the 
charms of that celebrated landscape. To such a scene, 
at such an hour, the very heart-strings grow. The fichls 
were dolhcd with a dense velvety-green. Across the 
nanx^w glen, on the strange cone of Dinas Bran, 
frowned tfirealeningly, in dark mass, unsoftencd by 
distance, Ihe huge, bare fragments of an old castle, the 
immemorial type of an iron age when the hearts of 
men were Iron. Beneath my feet, the vapors of the 
morning Boated here and tiiere in die sunshine, liko 
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torn folds of a satin gnnxc. A hundred smokes curlr<l 
from the village chimneys, and the tones of the sal** 
bath bells were wafted up to me with no mixture of 
profane toils. The very cattle seemed to know tlic 
holy day, and lo brewse and gase, or niminato and 
look around, with an unusual assurance of repose and 
satisfaction. Bui the spell must be broken, however 
reluctantly. 

Descending Into the village, Jusi ar the religimis 
service was ende«l, I went into the churchyanl, anil 
copied from the triangtdar tomb in which the Ladies of 
Llangollen sleep, with their favorite scr%*nnt, amiti the 
magical loveliness of tlie pastoral scenery, tlicsc three 
Inscriptions. On the first side : — 



IN MEMORY OP MRS. MARY CARRYL, 

Deceased ss Norcmbcr, 1809, 

This Monument Is erected by Eleanor Butler 
And Ssrah Pontonb/, oT Piss Ncwjrdd, in tliia Parish* 

Released from earth and all it« tranaicnt woes, 
Shet whose remains lKne.itli thi» fttnnc rcpoac. 
Stead fant in faith rcftii*ned her parti n|; hirath. 
Looked op with Christian joy, and smiled In death. 
Patient* InduMrious, faithful, generous, kind. 
Her conduct left the proudest far behind. 
Her virtues dignified her humble birth. 
And raised her mind above this sordid earth « 
Attachment (sacred bond of ipnteful breasts) 
Extinguished but with life* this tomb attcsU; 
Reared by two friends who will her lost bemoan, 
Till with her ashes hers shall rest their own. 

On the second sidet — 
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8ACRKD TO THE MEMORY OF 

The Ri«hl Honorable 

LADY ELEANOR CIIARLOrrE BUTLER. 

I^te of P1«« Ncwjdd, in llilt parUh. 

]>cccA»c«l ad June, i8i9t 

ARcd Ninctjr Yearn, 

DMChter of the SUicenlh, SUter of the Seirentecnlh, 

Barit of Ormonde and 0»»ory, 

Aunt to the late and to tlie pretent 

Marqueaa of Ormonde. 

Emmted » her m.«y frten«»« «»/ •" •"""f^ .^ 
Unequalled e.ecHe«c« of heart, and by manner. 
Wwlhy of her lllu.trlmi. birth, the .dmlrmtion 

And dellKht of • very ""•»« '•"V^'^"'!"'?';;!!, 
Fiimi • brJIH-nt »tv«city of mind, undlmlnlriKd 
To the l«le.t period of • prolonRed c.Utcnee. 
Iter amUble eondcmxn.lon and bencvolemw 
SccMKd the gtateftil attachment of thoae 
By whom they had been to long and ao ^^ 
E«len.lTely e«pcrleneed < her v.riotti perfcctfcwMS 
Crowned by the mo.t plow and eheerttol 
SobmlMlon to the DWIne Will, can only be 
Appnciaied where. It I. humbly believed, they are 
Now enjoying their eternal rewards and by l*er. 
Sn^ for"mo.e than »fty year, they con .t.tuted 
T1,.t happine.. which. thn>«sh our ble..ed Redeemer. 
She tni«tt will be renewed wlien thU Tomb 
81)101 have clowsd over ito Lateet Tenant 

Oa the third aitte : — * 

SARAH PONSONDY 

departed thi* life 

On the 9lh of December, 1831, aged J*. 

«he did mrt long -rvive her beloved ««ir !'"' , 
Lady Eleanor Butler, with wh«« .he had "«^ '" •'^•. . 
V J^for mor. than half a eentury '^-"'^I'r^^^'^ 
irt they ahall no more return to their hou«e. neither 
Shall their plaee know them any more. 
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In thut sequestered valley, how quietly, with whnt a 
blessed joy «nd pcicei their lives kept the cvcu tenor of 
tlieir way 1 Standing beside their grave, in the sh.ndow 
of the old church, while the little Welsh river ran 
whispering by, and thinking how the eyes and hearts 
in which so long and happy a love had burned, weie 
now fallen to atoms, and literally mixed in tlic flti^t 
below, as once they morally mixed in life alM>vc, I felt, 
What a pity that those thus blessed cannot live for* 
ever 1 Then I thought, No, it is better as it is. Tliey 
were happy. They drained the l>est cup existence can 
oflcr. When the world was becoming an infirmary, 
and the song of the grasshop|)er a bunlcn, it was meet 
that they should sleep. Those only arc to be pitied 
who die without the experience of afTcction. 

This attempt to revive the story and brighten the 
urn of the Ladies of Llangollen may suggest that 
friendship lies within the province of women as much 
as within the province of men ; tliat there arc p.iirs of 
feminine friends as worthy of fame as any of the mas- 
culine couples set by classic literature in the empyrean 
of humanity ; that uncommon love clothes the lives of 
its subjects with the interest of unfading romance; 
that the true dignity, happiness, and peace of women 
<-> and of men, too — are to be found rather in the quiet 
region of personal culture^ and the aflcctions, tluin in 
the arena of ambitious publicity. 

Mrs. Thrale and Fanny Bumey were every thing to 
each other for a long time. But, on the marriage of the 
fornser with Mr. Pioszi, a breach occurred, which was 
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oerer repaired. Four years after thU coWncM, Fanny 
write, in her diary. " Oh. Hule doc. .he know how 
tenderly, at this moment, I could run Into her arn«, 
•o often opened to receive me with a cord.al.ty I be- 
lieved Inalienable.- Two year, after that, Mr.. P.oaii 
write, in her diaiy, " I met Miu Dumey at an awem- 
biy lart night She appeared mo.t fondly rcj«.ccd - 
in good time I I an.wcred with ea«! and col<l..eM, but 
in exceeding good humor ; and all e..dcd, a. it .hould 
do, with perfect indiirerencc." Thirty-one year, later 
•Ull, Fanny enter. In her dinry thi. brief record: "I 
have jurt let my <>"«> ««o.t dear, InUmate, and ad- 
mifvd friend, Mr.. Thralc Pio«i." , 

The young Bcttine Urentano, wsvcral year, before 
her acqualnuncc with Goethe, wa. placed tcmpora- 
rily in the hou«J of a female rcligiou. order to purwe 
Iwr rtudiefc There .he won made Uie acquaintance 
of • cano.H». named- GUndcrodc, co...idcrably older 
than her«lf, though .till you.tB. with rare mental e.i- 
a„„,«rt. and roma..Uc aflcction.. The culuvated 
intellect, .pirituality, -..d mystic melancholy of Gttnde- 
rode, under her .5uK«.l«rly attractive feature, and calm 
demeanor, drew the impawJoned and retlundant Bct- 
t>.» to her by an irrc.i.tible bond. Their companion, 
•hip ripened Into romantic friend.hlp. Their letter., 
collected and published by the .urvivor, compo.e one 
of the moat original and rtimulative delineation, of the 
imwr Ufe of girthoo«l to be met with in literature. To 
cold and Aallow reader.. thI. correepondence w.U 
prow M nnknown tongue ; but Ihoae who can appre 
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ciate the reflection of wonderful perMnalitica, and the 
working, of intenw Kntiment, will priie it a. a uniqira 
treaaure. 

Bettine wa. electrical, magical, weming ever to be 
overcharged with the spirit of nature; GUudcroilc. 
clot.dy, opalcKcnt, .uggesting a spirit native of some 
realm above nature. Tlie interplay ing of tlic two 
wa. Mrangely delightful to them both ; and tl.ry made 
day after day rich by hoanling and shari.ig what life 
brought,— the wealth of their muIs. Tlie fresh vitality 
of Bettine, her rushing inspiration, her dithyranibic 
love of wild nature, breathed a balsamic breath over 
hrr dronpi.ig friend, wlio yet had a more than counter* 
balancing depth of consciousness to impart in return. 

GUndcrode, keyed too hi;;h fur co.ii.non compait* 
ionship, too deep and tenacious in her moods, of a 
delicacy prctematorally lofty and far-reaching in it. 
Mnsitivenes., wa. Military, mJ, thou;;li(ful, yeaniit.g, 
prescient of an eariy death ; yet, by the whole impres- 
sion of her being, she gave birth, in those who lovingly 
looked on her, to the surmise that she was mysteriously 
wlf-UifBcing and happy. Bcttine write, to her, " I 
begin to believe thy feeling, are enthroned beyond 
clotid. which caM their .hadow. on the earth ; while 
thou, home on them, art revelling in celestial light." 
The bet way to indicate briefly what thi. friendship 
wa., will be to quote a selection of the characteristic 
expressions of it, though mich a compilation of frag- 
ment, doe. great wrong to a corres|>ondcnee so cone 
jMictedof the sparks of love and genius* Let those wlio 
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find in *••• Tclaliofi only the expression of • fiinUistlc 
•enUnienUllly, weigh %vh«t Sar«h Austin wys^-n 
woman who speaks with the utmost weight of wthorw 
hy which icuming, experience, imd wisdom can give : 
••We, in England and France,'' Mrs. Austm says, 
« have no measure for the character of a German girt, 
bnMighl up in comparative solitude, nurtured on po- 
etry and religion, knowing little of the actual wortc, 
but holding close converse with the ideal in iU grand- 
ea forma. She is capable of an enthusiasm we know 

"^l ditreient times, Gttndcrode writes thus : " I have 
had many thoughts of thee, dear Bettine. Some 
nighU ago 1 dreamed thou wast dead : 1 wept bitterly 
•t h ; and the dream left, for a whole day, a mournful 
echo in my hearf - " My mood is often veiy sad, and 
Ihnve not power over it/'--Thou art my bit of a 
•un that warms me, while everywhere else frost falls 
on me.-— •♦Thy letter, dear Bcttlne, I have sipped as 
wine from the goblet of Lyieus."-- 1 nm studying the 
distinguished Spartan women. If I cannot be heroic, 
ami am alwaya ill from hesiution and timidity, I will 
at least Ml my soul with that heroism, and feed it with 
that vital power, in which.l am so sadly deficienf- 
••TKou seemesi to me the clay which a god is mould- 
ing with his ftjet; and what 1 perceive in thee is the 
fermentlnf «•*, that, by hU transcendent contact, he Is 
altmigly kneading into thca.--- When I read what 1 
lMiv« written soma time ago, 1 think 1 tee myself lying 
to fliy coAn, Haring at my other salfin astonlshasent 
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«* ** Clcmens's letters make me think and consider, 
while over Chine I only feci ; and tliey arc grntcful as a 
breath of air from the Holy Land."^-** If two are to 
understand each other, it requires the inspiring in* 
flucnce of a third divine one. And so I accept our 
mutual existence as a gift of the gods, in which tlicy 
tliemsclves play the happiest part*' 

And thus, on the other side, Dettine at vorious limes 
writes to GUiulcrode : ** I wrote down, ^ To-«lny I saw 
GUnderode : it was a gift of God.* To>day, as I read 
it again, I would gladly do every thing for the love of 
thee. How much do I think of tlice and of thy 
words, of the black laslics that shaded thy blue eyes 
as I saw thee for the first time ; of thy kindly miciii 
and thy hand that stroked my hair I*'—** Thy letter to- 
day has drawn a channed ring around me.**— ** On the 
castle of tlie hill, in the night-dew, it was fair to be 
with thee. Those were the dearest houra of all my life ; 
and, when I return, we Will again dwell together there. 
We will have our beds close togetlicr, and talk all 
night*'—*** Thou and I think in harmony : we have as 
yet found no third who can think with us, or to whom 
we have confided what we think.** — ** Thou art the 
sweet cadence by which my soul is rocked.** — ** What 
will become of me, if ever I pass out of the light 
which beams on me from thine e}-es? for thou scemcst 
to me an ever*livlng look, and as if on that my life 
hung.**-*** I foel a deep longing to be with thee again | 
for, beaittiftil as it is here on the Rhinei It Is aad to be 
without an aebo In a living brsasl. Man la nothing 
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Imt the desire to feci himself in unother.'' — " When 1 
dare look up to thee from my childish pursuiU, I think 
I eee a hridc whose priestly robes do not betmy, nor 
her face express, whether she is sad or joyous in her 
^cttasy .•• — " Thou lookcst deeper into my breast, 
knowctt more of my spiritual fate, than I, because 
1 need only read in Uiy soul to find myself.- — •* I 
would possess every thing,— wealth and power of 
beautiful ideas, art and science,— only to give it to ihee^ 
to gratify my love to thee, and my pride in thy love.** 
_•• Formerly, I often thought, Why was 1 bom? but, 
after thou wert with me, I never asked again.-— "I see 
thee wandering past the grove where I am at home, 
just at a sparrow, concealed by dense foliage, watches 
a aoliury swan swimming on the quiet waters, and, 
hidden, sees how it bends iU neck to dip into the flood, 
drawing circles around it ; sacred signs of its isola- 
tion from the impure, the reckless, the unspiritual r— 
•• I have been made happy to^ay : some one secretly 
placed in my room a rose-tree with twenty-seven buds ; 
these are just thy years.- 

Many plaintive presentimenU of unknown woe, 
parting, death, gave a mysterious undertone of sadness 
10 much of the correspontlence of these two friends. 
The forebodings were destined to be more than ful- 
filled in the tragic renlity. Poor Gttnderode, wrought 
to madness by a disappointment in love, committed 
auicide. She drowned herself In a river, where hei 
bo«ly was found entangled in the long sedge. Years 
flAsrwards, Bettine relates the story in a letter to 
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Goethe, the perusal of which has made many a gentle 
heart ache. The substance of the tragedy may bo 
briefly told:«» 

**One day,- Bettine writes, ««GUn<]crode met me 
with a joyful air, and said, * YcMcrday I s|K>ke with a 
surgeon, who told me it was very easy to make away 
with one's self.' She hastily o|>ciH*d her gown, mid 
pointed to the spot liencnth her IwautiAil breast, llcr 
eyes sparkled with delight I gazed at her, and felt 
uneasy. * And what shall I do wlicn tliou art dead?' 
I asked. * Oh I ere then,' said she, « thou wilt not cnre 
for me any more ; we shall not remain so intimate till 
then: I will first quarrel with thee.' I turned to the 
window to hide my tears and my anger. She had 
gone to the otiier window, ami was silent I glanced 
secretly at her : her eye was lifted to heaven ; but iU 
ray was broken, as though its whole fire were turned 
within. After I had observed her awhile, I could no 
longer control myself: I broke into loud crying, I fell 
on her neck, I dragged her down to a scat, and sat 
upon her knee, and wept, and kissed her on her 
mouth, and tore open her dtess, ami kissed her on the 
spot where she had learned to reach the heart I 
implored her, with tears of anguish, to have mercy 
upon me ; and fell again on her neck, and kisacil her 
cold and trembling hands. Her lips were convulsed ; 
and she was quite cold, stifl*, and deadly pale. Speak- 
ing with difliculty, she said slowly, « Bettine, do not 
break my heart' I wanted to rsoover myself, and not 
give her pain. But as, amkkt my smiles and leara 
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and aobf, she grew more anxious, and laid herself on 
the tofa, I jestingly tried to make her believe I had 
taken all as a joke. 

••A few days after, she showed me a dagger with a 
silver hilt, which she had bought at the mart. She 
was delighted with the beauty and sharpness of the 
stceU I took tlie blade, and pressed on her with It, 
exclaiming, • Rather than sullbr thee to kill thyself, I 
myself will do it* She retreated in alarm, and I flung 
the dagger away. I took her by the hand, and led 
her to the garden, into the vine-bower, and said, 

• Thou mayest depend on me : there is no hour when. 
If thou wert to utter a wish, I would hesiUte for a 
moment Come to my window at midnight and whis- 
tle, and I will, without preparation, go round the 
world with thee. What right hast thou to cast me off? 
How canst thou betray such devotion? • Promise me 
now.' She hung her head and was pale. • GUnde- 
rede,* said I, • if thou art in earnest, give me a sign.* 

She nodded. 

*• Two months passed away, when I again came to 
Frankfort. I ran to tlie chapter-house of the canon- 
esses, opened the gate, and lo I there she stood, and 
looked coldly at me. * Gttnderode,' I cried, * may I 
eome lof* She was silent, and turned away. • Gttn- 
derode, tay but one word, and my heart beats against 
thine.' • No,' she said, « come no nearer, turn back, 
we must separate.' • What does this mean ? ' I asked. 

• Tlwia much, that we have been deceived, and do not 
bdong to one another.' Ah I I turned away. First 
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despair; first cruel blow, — so dreadful to a young 
heart I I, who knew nothiii;: but entire abandoimicnt 
to my love, must be thus rejected I " 

A short period elapsed, when news was brought to 
Bettine that a young and beautiful lady, who wns seen 
walking a long time at evening bcM<le the Rhine, Und 
been found the next morning, on the bank, among the 
willows. She had filled her handkerchief wiih stones, 
and tied it about her neck, prob.ihly intending to sink 
in the river ; but, as the stablnrd herself to the heart, 
she fell backward; and they found her thus lying 
under the willows by the Rhine, in a S|)ot where the 
water was deepest It was the poor, unhappy Gttii. 
dcrode. 

The next day, Bettine, who was Uien with her 
brother and a small party of friends, sailing on the 
Rhine, lande<l at Rudcsheim. •• The story was in 
every one's mouth. I ran past all with the speed of 
wind, and up to the summit of Mount Ostein, a mile 
in height, without stopping. When I had come to the 
top, I had far outstriplM^d the rest ; my breath was gone, 
and my head burned. There lay Uw splendid Rhine, 
with, his emerald island gems. I saw the stirams 
descending to him from every side, the rich, pcacrful 
towns on both banks, and the slopes of vines on either 
side. I a<^ked myself if time would not wear out my 
loss. And then I resolved to raise myself above grief; 
foi it seemed to me unworthy to utter sorrow which 
the future would enable me to subdue." 
The dithyrambic exuberances in this relation, the 
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toimiitic extravagance* of aentimenti illustrate both 
the strength and the weakneM of a genuis bordering 
close on disease. They show how much such a genius 
neetls to apply to itself the balancing and rectifying 
criticisms of a sober wisdom* They may also con- 
tribute something to awaken and enrich more cold and 
sluggish natures, which arc yet aspiring and docile. 

Lucy Aikin has left record of the warm and faithful 
friendships with which she was blessed by some of tlie 
nosl gifted and amiable women of her time. She was 
a person of strong character, of highly cultivated Ul- 
cnU, and quite remarkable for her powers of convcrsa- 
tioo, — an accomplishment which seems hastening to 
join the lost arts. The parties which modem fashion 
gathers, arc not so much groups of friends, drawn 
together for rational and aflcctionate communion, as 
they arc jablicring herds, among whom all individu- 
ality and docile earnestness are lost in the general buM 
and clack of simultaneous speech. 

One of these friends was Miss Benger, an estimable 
literary lady, who had considerable celebrity a quarter 
of a century ago. Miss Aikin has written a brief 
memoir of her. The following extract sufficiently 
shows the cordiality and comfort of their union : '* To 
those who knew and enjoyed the friendship of Miss 
Benger, her writings, pleasing and beautiful as they 
are, were the smallest part of her merit and her attrac- 
liofi. Endowed with the warmest and most grateful 
of boman hearts, she united to the utmost delicacy and 
of sentiment, active benevolence, which 
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knew no limit but the furthest extent of her ability, 
and a boundless cntlnisinsm for the ko<x' «"d fair, 
wherever she discovered tJicm. llcr lively iinagtno. 
tion, and the flow of eloquence which it inspired, aided 
by one of the most melodious of voices, lent an iiicx- 
prcssiblc chnrm to her convcrMtion ; which was 
heightened by an intuitive discernment of diameter, 
rare in itself, and still more so in coinUination with 
such fertility of fancy and aniency of feeling. As a 
companion, whether for the graver or the gayer hour, 
she had, indeed, few equals ; and her constant for^jct- 
fulness of self, and unfnilin;; gympalhy for others, ren- 
dered her the general friend, favorite, and co^tftianie 
of persons of both sexes, all classes, and all a^jes. 
Many would have concurred in judjjment with Ma- 
dame dc Stael, wlien she pronounced Mi&s Benger the 
most interesting woman she ha<l seen during her visit 
to England. Of envy and jealousy there was not a trace 
in her com|xisition ; her prol.ity, veracity, and honor 
were perfect. Though as free from pride as from 
vanity, her sense of independence was such, that no 
one could fix upon her the slightest obligation capalde 
of lowering her in any eyes- She had a generous pro- 
pcnsity to seek those most, who needed her offices of 
friendship. No one was more scrupulously just to the 
characters and performances of others, no one more 
candid, no one more deserving of ^y^ty kind of reli- 
ance. It is gratifying to reflect to how many hearts her 
unassisted merit found its way. Few persons have 
been more widely or deeply depkmd in their sphere 
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savs, " She .nd her sister ^ I well remember the 
•cciie — arrived on a morning call at Mrs, BarbaulU*s. 
My aunt immediately introduced the topic of the auony* 
mous tragedies, and gave utterance to her admiration 
with that generous delight in the manifestsntion of kin* 
dred genius which distinguished her. But not even 
the sudden delight of such praise, so given, could 
seduce our Scottish damsel into scir-betr<iyal. The 
faithful sister rushed forward to bear the brunt, while 
the unsuspected author lay snug in the asylum of her 
taciturnity. She had been taught to repress all emo> 
tions, even the gentlest. Her sifter once told me thai 
their father was an excellent parent; when she had 
once been bitten by a dog thought to l)c mad, he had 
sucked the wound, at the hazard, as was supposed, of 
his own life ; but that lie had never given her a kiss* 
Joanna spoke to me once of her yearning to be ca« 
ressed, when a child. Slie would sometimes venture 
to clasp her little arms about her mother's knees, who 
would seem to chide her ; * but I know she liked it*' 
Be that as it may, the first thing which drew upon 
Joanna the admiring notice of society was llic devoted 
assiduity of her attention to her mother, then blind as 
well as aged, whom she waited on day and nigliL 

'* An innocent and maiden grace still hovered over 
Miss Baiilie to the end of her old age. It %vas one of 
her peculiar charms, and often brought to my mind 
the line addressed to the vowed Isabella, in * Measure 
for Measure:*^ 

/ kMy^mf^r m ikimg %m%kyd mmd mimify* 
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If then were ever hiim-n creature • pure in the ln«t 
receMe* of the loul.' it w«s wrely this meek, thi» 
piou*. thi» noble-minded, and nobly-gifted woman, 
who, alter attaining her ninetieth year, carried with 
her to the grave the love, the reverence, the regrcn, 
of M who had ever enjoyed the privilege of her 
•ocicty." The grave* of thc«c friends arc side by wdc 
lit the eld churchyard at Hampstcad. 

Tho exquisite delicacy and wealth of hfrs. Hemans's 
nature, her winning beauty, modesty, and sweetness, 
drew a cirelc of dear friends around her wherever she 
tarried. In her poems and letters and memoirs, they 
nomcroosly appear, In becoming lighU, — men and 
women, lofty and lowly in rank, from Wordsworth 
•nd Scott, to whom she paid visits, giving and receiv- 
Ing the choicest delight, to her own depcndanU, who 
worshipped her. She tells one of her correspondents, 
•• I wish I could give you the least idea of what *iW- 
mesi is to me, — how much more, how far dearer, than 
/mme." The most interesting of her many prised friend- 
ships is that which she formed with Miss Jewsbury, 
who. having long admired her with the whole ardor 
of her powerful ijalure, passed a summer m Wales. 
near Mrs. Hemans, for the express purpose of making 
her acquainunce. The enthusi.nstic admiration on one 
aide, the grateful appreciaUon of it on the other, the 
•piritual purity and earnestness and high literary and 
pmonal aspirations on both sides, quickly protluced 
Ml attMhroent between these two gifted won»en, which 
jieMed them fiiU measures of encouragement, comfort, 
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and bliss. They hud just those resemblances and those 
contrasts of person and mind, to«;cthcr with community 
of moral aims, which m.-idc thcni deli;; lit fully stimu- 
lative to each other. Miss Jewsbury dedicated to her 
friend her " Lays of Leisure Hours,** addressed her in 
the |K)em "To nn Absent One,** and dosiTilHMl Iter 
hi the first of tlic "Poetical Portraits" cunttined in 
the same Ixiok. Also, in her •• Three IliMorics,** Mrs. 
Ilcmans is the original of Egeria. " K;;cria was to- 
tally dillcrcnt from tiny other woman I had ever seen, 
either in Italy or England. She did not dasxic, she 
•iibduedi me. I never saw another woman so cxqui* 
sitcly feminine. Iler movements were fcatureii. Her 
strength ami her weakness alike lay in her ancctions. 
Her gladness was like a burst of sutdi;;ht ; ami if, in 
her depression, she resembled night, it was night %vear^ 
ing licr stars. She was a muse, a grace, a irariable 
chihl, — a dependent woman, — the Ilaly of human 
beings.** Miss Jewsbury married, and went to India, 
where she soon died. Mrs. Hemans paid a heartfelt 
tribute to her memory, in the course of which she 
Siiys, " There was a strong chain of interest between 
us, •» that spell of mind on mind, which, once fonned, 
can never be broken. I felt, too, that my whole natiirv 
was understood and appreciated by her ; and this is a 
tort of happiness which I consider the most rare in 
earthly aflcction.** 

Mary Mitford and Mrs. Browning were blessed with 
a friendship enviably full and satisfying. It has r^ 
corded itself in a correspondence, which, if published, 
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would add froth honor to Ihcm both in the hcarU of 
their admirers. It was likewise celebrated with happy 
heartiness by Miss Barrett, in lier maiden days, in her 
fine poem, "To Flush, my Dog;^ the dog, Flush, 
being a valued gift from Miss Mitford. 

Margarot Fuller, after seeing an engraving of Ma- 
dame Recamicr, writes in her journal, — 

•* 1 have so often thought over the intimacy between 
her and Madame de Stael. It is so true, that a woman 
may be in love with a woman, ami a man with a man. 
1 like to be sure of it ; for it is Uie same love which 
aagcia feel, where— 

8te flVsscn nlcht nach Mann and Wcib." 

Of the friendships of women, perhaps none is more 
historic than this. A large selection from ihc corre- 
spondence was published, in iMa, by Madame Lenor- 
mant, In connection with a volume called " Madame 
de Slacl ami the Grand Duchess Louise.** It is im- 
possible to read these letters, without being struck by 
the rare grace that reigned in the union of which they 
are the witnesses, and being aflcctcd by the sight of a 
friendship so faithful, a confidence so entire. 

The first meeting of these celebrated women took 
place when Madame de StaCl was thirty-two years old ; 
Madame Rccamier, twcnty^ne- Among the few ex- 
iating papers from the pen of tfie latter is a description 
of this interview i — 

« She came to speak with me for her father, about 
the purchase of a house. Her toilet was odd. She 



wore a morning gown, and a little dress bonnet, 
adorned with flowers. I took her for a strniij^cr in 
Paris. I was struck with the beauty of her even niul 
her look. Slie said, with a viviil and impicsAivc 
grace, that she was delighted to kiiow mc ; that licr 
father, M. Neckcr— at these words I rccogiiiy.c<l Ma- 
dame de Stiivl I I heard not the rest of her sctitcticc. 
I blushed, my embarrassment was extreme. I had just 
come from reailing her * Letters on Uou»S(«au,' and was 
full of the excitement I cxpresAcd what I felt more 
by my looks than by my words. She at the same 
time awed and drc\v me. She fixcfl her wonderful 
eyes on me, with a ctiriosity full of kindness, and com- 
plimentetl me on my figure, in terms which wotdil 
have seemed exag^rated and too direct if tlicy hail 
not been marked by an obvious sincerity, which matlo 
the prai.MS very setluctive. She perceived my cmhar* 
rassment, and expresssd a desire to sec me often, on 
her return to Paris ; for she was going to Cop|)et. It 
was then a mere apparition in my life; but the im- 
pression was intense. I thought only of Madame de 
Stacl, so strongly did I return the action of this ardent 
and forceful nature.** 

Madame de Stael was a plain, energetic embodi- 
ment of the most impassionetl genius. Madame H<*- 
camier was a dazxling iKrsonification of physical 
loveliness, unite<l with the perfection of mental har- 
mony. She had an enthusiaMic admiration for her 
firiend, who, in return, found an unspeakable luxury in 
her society. Her angelic canck>r of soul, and fffo 
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fe».Hr nuritV which enVClOpca nci — - - • , 

STte^l-pect; while Her happy cq^p..- 
«!m«l and refrchcd the rcsUc- .nd cKpen«ve .mag- 
l!^rflhr«.K.wncd author. There cmdd be no 
riX tZ.n them. Both had lofty and thojoughly 
Tni™ character. They ^e« P-rtly .he «flect.on^ 
^rthc complement, of each other; and the.r reU. 
T^'^l: a bL«d one charming -^ ^rj::^ 
.monir wch fccords. •• Are you not hnppy, wnic. 
M^L i. Sta.., " In your magical l-cr <>nn.p^ 
if ^- -» T« be sure olwoyt of being lovcU ny 

*!^ g^ateat conceivable privilege." Aga n, 

containing her portrait, .he «iy., It ha. »»"••"« 
t^^ience* I find my^lf ki«ing it too often. In .800, 
;i;r.^ Rdcamier had a brilliant «cial triumph m 
EnlT.^: " Ah. well, beautiful Juliette 1 do you m.« 
!r? Have your .uccewe. in London made you forget 
r!!!l. in Pari.?" Madame Rteimier wa. tl« 
"^^tZ X of the .hawl-dance in "C. 
^ST- Tnd her friend «y. of her. in the "Ten Year. 
^ ?»ile "that " her beauty exprewed her character 

.fciA. Aow how tlie intimacy had deepened - 
"^:^r day., f-Uhle- beauty. I have not heard 
^ L« of the wind without U.inUi„g .t w« y«^ 
«rri.g.. Come quickly. My m,«J ^fj^^'^^^ 
T^I^neeA of you more than of any other fnend. - I 
jT^^aJMadame Henri Belmont People «y 



Ihiit all bcatitiftil pcrtoni remind them of }«ou. It it 
not so with me. I have never foiiml nwy one who 
looks like you; and the eyes of this MadttnK Henri 
seem to me blind by the side of yours." «-**Dciir nnd 
beautiful Juliette, they give me the liope of seeing you 
when I return from Italy ; then only shidl I no longer 
feel myself an exile. I will receive you in the cliatcau 
where I lost what of all the world I most loved ; and 
you will bring the feeling of hnppincM which no more 
exists there. I lo%'e you more than any other woman 
in France. Alasl when shall I see }*ou n^nin?** 

The friends passed tlie autumn of 1S07 to^^ther at 
Coppet, with Matthieu de Montmorency, llenjnmin 
Constant, and a brilliant group of associates, amitUt 
all the romance in which the scenery anil atmosphere 
of that enchanted spot are stce|)r<l. One day they 
made a party for an exctirsion on Mont Blanc. Wea« 
r)', Kx>rehed by the sun, De StacI and Ri'camier pro- 
tested that they would go no fartlier. In vain the 
guide boasted, both in French and German, of the 
spectacle presente<l by the Mcr de Glace. ** Should 
you persuade me in all the languages of Europe,** n> 
plied Madame de StacI, **I would not go another 
step.** During the long and cniel banishment inflicted 
by Napoleon on this eloquent woman, the .bold eham« 
pion of liberty, her friend oAen paid her visits, and 
constantly wrote her letters ! — 

** Dear Juliette, your letters are at present the otd/ 
interest of my life.**-^** How much, dear friend, I 
am touched by your*precious lettert in which you so 
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kindly wnd mc nil the news 1 My household rush from 
one room to another, crying, •A letter from Mwlame 
R«camierl' and then all assemble to hear It.** — 
«• Every one speaks of my beautiful friend with admi- 
ration. You have an ethereal reputation which nolli- 
ing vulgar can approach.** — " Adieu, dear angel. 
My God, how I envy all those who arc near you I ** 

When an envious slanderer had greatly vexed and 
grieved Madame Rccamier, Madame de Stacl wrote 
to heri " You arc as famous in your kind as I am in 
mine, and arc not banished from France. I tell you 
there is nothing to l)c feared but truth and material 
pcrscctition. Beyond these two things, enemies can 
do absolutely nothing ; and your enemy is but a con- 
tcmplible woman, jealous of your beauty and purity.- 
—"Write to mc. 1 know you address me by your 
deeds; but I still need your words." 

In i8it, Madame dc StaOl resolved to flee to Swe- 
den. Montmorency, paying her a parting visit, re- 
ccived from Naiiolcon a decree of instant exile. Ma- 
dame Recamicr determined, at any risk, to embrace 
her friend before this great distance should separate 
thero. The generous fugitive wrote, imploring her 
not to come : " I am torn between the desire of seeing 
you, and the fear of Injuring you.** No dissuasion 
could avail ; but no sooner did she airive at Coppel 
than the mean soul of Napoleon sought revenge by 
exiling her also. The distress of Madame de Stacl 
knew no bounds. On learning the fatol newa» she 
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•* I cannot speak to you ; I fling myxolf at your feet ; 
I implore you not to hate mc/'—" What your noble 
generosity has cost }ou I If you could read my soul, 
you would pity me." — •• The only service 1 can do 
my friends is to make them avoi«l me. In all my 
distraction, I adore you. Farewell. faa*wcli I Wlicn 
shall I see you again? Never in this worid.** 

Throughout tlie period of their banishment, tlic 
friends kept up an inccssiint corres|M>ndence, and 
often inlcrchan;;cd presents. 

•• Dear friend," writes Madame de St.ncl, •• how this 
dress has touched me I I shall wear it on TucMl.ty, in 
taking leave of the court. I shall tell cvcrylnxly that 
it is a gift from you, and shall make all the men si;:h 
that it is not you who arc wearing It." 

In return, some time later, nhc sends a pair of brace- 
lets, and a copy of a new work from her pen, add in;;, 
•• In your prayers, dear angel, ask God to give |>caits 
to my soul.** In another letter she says, •• Allien, tUnr 
angel : promise to ptcscrve that friendship which li;is 
given me such sweet d.iys.** AncI again, — 

"Angel of goodness, would that my eternal temlir. 
ncss could recompense yoir a little for the penaliios 
your generous friendship has brought on you!** — 
•* You cannot form an idea, my angel, of the cnioiion 
your letter has caused me. It is at the extrrmit) of 
Moravia that these celestial words have reached mc. 
I have shed tears of sorrow and tenderness in hearken- 
ing to the voice which comes to me in the desert, as 
the angel came to Hagar.** 
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Whiit a mre and high compliment is contained in 
the following passage I — 

**You are the most amiable person in the worlds 
dear Juliette ; but you do not speak enough of your* 
self. You put your mind, your enchantment, in your 
letters, kut not that which concerns yourself. Give me 
all the details pertaining to yourself.'* — ^'The hundred 
fine things Madame dc Doigne and Madame de Belle- 
garde say of you and me, prove to me that I live a 
double life : one in you, one in myself.'* 

When Napoleon fell, in 1814, Madame de Sta<!l hur* 
ried liome from her long exile. The great news found 
Madame Recamier at Rome. In a few days, she em* 
braced her illustrious friend in Paris. Close was their 
union, great their joy. It was engrossing admiration 
and devotion on one side; absorbing sympathy, re* 
spcctf and gratitude, on the other. The power and 
charm of Madame Recamier were not merely in her 
ravishing beauty, imperturbable good nature, and all- 
subduing graciousness, but also in her mind and char- 
acter. Madame de StaiSl, who was a great critic, and 

00 flatterer, says to her,— 

*^ What a charm there is in your manner of writing I 

1 wish you would compose a romance, put in it sonio 
eeleatial being, and give her your own natural expres- 
siona, without altering a word.** ^** You have a char- 
acter of astonishing noblencM ; and the contrast of your 
delicate and gracious features, with your grand firm- 
nets of aoul, produces an incomparable eflcct.** 

The lest letter written by the dying author to her 
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friend concluded with tlic words, " All that is left of 
me embraces you." The sun ivor p.iid the pious rites 
of afllxtion to the departed, with the devotion whiih 
had marked their whole relation. And when, years 
afterward, on the loss of her proiKTty, M.idame Reca- 
mier betook herself to the Abbayc-aux.Bois, in her 
humble chamber, where she was more sought and 
admired than ever in her proudest pros|)erity, the 
chief articles to l>e seen, in addition to the indi!^|>cn. 
sable furniture, were, as Chateaubriand has dcscriUd 
the scene, a libraiy, a harp, a piano, a magnifitYut 
portrait of Madame de Stiol by Gerard, and a moon- 
light view of Coppct. Madame de Stavl had once 
written to her, ••Your friendship is like Uic spring in 
tlie desert, that never fails ; and it is this which makes 
it impossible not to love you.** Death caused no tlc- 
cay of that sentiment, but raised and sanctiHcd it. 
Her translated friend now became an ohjVct of wor- 
ship ; and she devoted her whole energies lo extend 
and preserve the memory of the illustrious writer. 

The self.forgctting sympathy of Madame Ri^ramicr, 
and the magical atmosphere of loveliness she carrietl 
around her, obtained for her many warm friendships 
with women. Foamost, by far, among these was that 
with Madame de Stael. But olliers also were very 
dear. The widow of Matthieu de Atontmorrncy was 
extremely attached to her, wrote her touching letters 
and took every opportunity to see her. Madame de 
Boigne, too, was joined with Madame Recamier in a 
of respect and aflection truly profound and 
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,W<I Thi. l«dy wa. greatly distinguished for her 
ZLy .T^cU a. for her voice, which wa. compared 
^rU of Catalan-.. She -' -^VrTtT time 
,he noble behavior of MadanK ^'-^^^^ ^^^Z 
. h,r husband*, bankruptcy ; and, by her ticncaic 

R^.m er are the two cj.ief characters was left for 
^rbLtion by Madame de Boigne at her death. It 

^^IT'^KMlf^'^W. sweetest friend.!^. 
waV^iU, the accomplished and charm.ns E'..^»Kth 
Zer, Duchess of Devonshire, the fame o whose ex 
;:r loveliness traversed the earth The uches. •« 
of her friend. " At first she is goo«l, then she .s m cl 
tt^., and after this she is very beautiful."-. s^"Umg 
^mpllment, when spoken, in relation to an adm.n^l 
rival; by one who was herself «> darrhngly g.ftwl. 
^ on^.r of precedence in her charms, however, w. 
* ne onicr o. i .j., ^„ ,ub<hied 

differently rccognucd by men. i ney 
..Hxcssively by her beauty, her goodness, her judg 
^t."Kr har-Cer. The D«che«. of Dcvonsh.n. h d 
^1 all Uu. romance .«d all the «>rrow of hfc. 
irJ^pcnence had left upon her a -lanch^'f J^^^^^^ 
.nractJT the heart almost a. quickly a. « d.d the e^. 
.od lent to her «»methlng pensive and earcssmg. A^ 
t^\ Proteoant, .he had formed, during her ^ong 
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dinal Consalvi, who wat Ihe prime-minister and favor* 
ite of Pope Piut VII. through his whole pontificate. 
These two beautiful women, as soon as they met, felt, 
by all the laws of elective aftinity, that they belonged 
to each other. The death of tlic Po|)e was followe<]| 
in m few months, by Uiat of his minister and friend. 
During the illnesa of Consalvi, Ma%lamc Kccnmicr 
shared all the liopes, fears, and distresses of the ducli* 
CSS. And when ihe fatal event had beHdlcn, and the 
cardinal was laid in sUite, and the romantic and de- 
spairing woman would go to look on her dead friend, 
slie accompanied her, deeply veiled, through the 
crowd, and knelt with her, amidsl the solemn pomp, 
in tears and prayer, beside the unanswcring clny. 
Tlie duchess was struck to the heart by this irrepara- 
ble loss. All that m devoted sympathy cotdd yield to 
soothe and sustain, she received from Madame Koca* 
mier. And when, soon after, unnhio to speak, she Iny 
<lyhig, site silently pressed the hand of tliis faithful 
friend, as the final act of her existence. 

Madame livcamier retained to tlie last lier enviable 
power of inspiring alTection. Madame Ix.*normant 
says that tlio Countess CaflarcUi found her, in her nge 
and blindness, watching by the deatM)e<l of ChatcaiH 
briand. Drawn by her singidar gno<incs%, site sou;;ht 
to share with her in these holy cares. She thus be* 
came the loving and beloved associate of the final 
liour. This admirable person worthily closes tlie list 
^the rich and bright list ^ of the friends of Madame 
lUcamier. 
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In her ymilh, the first wish of Madame Rfcaniicr 
mrfls the wish to plcnse ; and she was, no doubti a little 
loo coquettish, not enough considerate of the mascti* 
line hearts she damaged, and the feminine hearts she 
pained* The Duke de Laval said, *^ The giA of invol- 
untarjr and powerful fascination was her talisman/* 
Not, sometimes, to make a voluniary use of that talis- 
man, she must have been more than human. As years 
and trials deepened her nature, she sought rather to 
make happy than merely to please. She always cared 
more to be respected than to be flattered, to be loved 
than to be admired. Admiration and sympatliy were 
stronger in her than vanity and love of pleasure : rca« 
son and justice were strongest of all. Her judgment 
was as clear, her conscicnci* as commanding, her sin« 
ccrity, courage, and firmness as admirable, as her 
heart was rich and good. When Fouch^ said to her, 
In her misfortunes and exile, ** The weak ought to be 
amiable,** she instantly replied, **And the strong 
ought to be just.** Her exquisite symmetry of form, 
her dassling purity of complrxion, her graciousness 
of disposition, her perfect health, her desire to please, 
and generous delight in pleasing, ^composed an all* 
potent philter, which the sympathy of tiy^ry spectator 
drank with intoxicating efiect* She discriminated, 
with perfect truthfulness* the various degrees of ac- 
quaintance and friendship. She made all feet self- 
complacent, by her unafiected attention causing them 
lo peiceive that she wished their happiness and valued 
tbetr good opinion. Ballanche tells her, ** You feel 
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y«.«clf the Imprcrion you m-ke on otl«r,, .„<| .„ 
enveloped „ ,« i„cc„«, they burn .t your Ll" 
Wherever .he went, m If « ^,,^,., ^^^^.^ ^^ 
« I fiKX. drifted townol, her with .dmiring S^^ 
plcurc. By her lofty inu^^.y ,„d her „«.chU^ 

muted her fngit..., lover. Into permanent friend.. Il.r 
Wenu were m ..tractive .. I^r feature. : lUtle by lit.Ic 

lovelineM. Saint-Beuve My^ "A. her beauty .lowlv 
^.«.ted. UK. n.l„d a had e..||p«.d ^duallj Z^ 
forth « on eertah. day., toward, twilight, the evenin. 

r *l^'""""'J'' •• ^'^M " of-" exccu .«| violence 
Her nKHleraUon of tlK,«ght. «„nlty of k.1. and vZt' 

bloom of her beauty and her fame, like humWc vio- 
^ Zri;"" *"»'"'^--«'-- At the Ume o7 
l^dv i!:i* h"1' "'"'" ' ^'«"«.-<.cd American 

^o„, rephcd. w.,h great e„H,Uo„, .. Sy.„p«hy. .y„^ 
P«%. .ympathy.- SI. had none of .har.ri<li.y'of 
^-^h.h regular o^,...^ either prcuppo J or 
P«^ Deprived by de.tiny of U.o«. relation. 
wh.eh u««||y fi , u.e heart of woman, .he e.rrie<l 
fa«o the only «uim«,t allowed her. an .rfor. . Wth- 
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foloettv and a dclicncy, which were unequalled ; and 
the ireracity of her touK joined with her tingiilttr di»- 
crelioAt ga%'e her friends a most enjoyable sense of 
aecurity. Ballanche called her ** the genius of devo* 
ledtiess ; ** and Montalemberti ** the genius of confl- 
dence." 

From the most dangerous and deteriorating influ* 
cncei of her position she found a safeguard in active 
worka of charity. Her pecuniary generosity, in her 
days of opulencCf was boundless. She seemed to fed 
that every unfortunate had a right to her interest aad 
her assistance. **DhurncQ and mlNfurtuno had for 
ben** avowal one wlio know her enllruly, " tlio same 
aort of attraction that favor and success have for vulgar 
aouls ; and under no circumstances was she ever false 
to this characteristic** The fine taste she had for 
literature and art, the great pleasure she took in their 
beauties* the natural grace and good-will with which 
ahe expressed her admiration, furnished precisely that 
kind of incense which authors and artists love to 
breathe. Old Laharpe, who, in her young days, had 
derived the deepest delight from her attention and 
praise, wrote to her, **I love you as one loves an 
angel."* The readiness with which the word '* angel '* 
rises to the lips of her friends is striking. Almost 
every one of them applies the word to her on nearly 
eveiy occasbn. Madame de Krildener writes to her, 
** I shall have the happiness, I hope, dear angel, of 
embracing you to-morrow, and tiilking wiih you.** All 
instantly to recognise something angelic in her 
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cxprcMlon. It w«, I„ her .l«po.l,Jo„ „, „^u .. |„ 
her .ppc.n.nce,-„pp,rcnlly |„ ,l.c l«„cr S^^„ 
In the former, m Bdlanche Mid to hcr,- 

umtcd .„ one hormoniou. whole. I «.„ fo^j.,„,,j ., 

TJiT, . *" '^"' ■ '"""''"^' •"*' *""» «•'« -hole 
world to know wh„ I «, e«.i|y divine. It will be 

thn,j H.«l Plato known you, he nc«I not have re. 

mat^hl"". • *" "'^""''"♦' '^'^ --'" have 

m.de h.m .l.ve to . »„ah that w„. „lw„y. « ,„vMcry 

to li.m I and ihnt rare kchIiw wn„ld ,|„„ have hml onj 
more title to the admiration of tlH: worhl.- 

There wa. «,mcthi«g celcrtial in her motion, that 
.uc^.tc^ the undulation, of a .pirit rather than j;' "J 

A. to her heavenly temper of poodne^, there i. but 
one vojce f™m all who knew her. She acconlcd to 
the .uflennp. of «^|f.iove . pity .nd kindncM «.|dom 
^own to them. She had the .wec.ct faadty fo7 

tcmew of negleeted and revengeful «,ul.. For all 
bur.n"^"'' ^'"^ "' ^'•'■' "^ '•"•«••"•••*<»». which 

^ T n J'"'*''- To the real of her win«.m. 
Pft. ri.e jdded-accordinj: to the unanimou. te.t|. 
mony of the witneue—thi. «„ .„d re.i«Ie- qu-li- 
t/, - the power of ll«enlng to, «k| occupying benelf 
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wlth,othe«,-the .ecretbothof «ci«l •"««•' "f^^ 
happiness without that success. " She said httle, De 
Tocqueville avers, " but tcnew what each man's /«.r/* 
was, and led him to It. If any thing was said particu- 
larly well, licr face briglilcncd. You «iw that her 
•ttenUon was always active, always Intelligent." La- 
martine said, " As radiant as Aspasia, but a pufc and 
Christian Aspasia, It was not her features only that 
were beautiful: she was beautiful herself." Sarah 
AusUn affirmed, " It was the atmosphere of benignity 
which seemed to exhale like a delicate perfume from 
her whole person, that prolonged the fascination of her 
beauty." And Lemoinc declartsd, in his eloquent obit- 
vary notice, " In the hcarte of those who had the honor 
and the happiness of living In constant intercourse with 
her, Madame Rocamicr will for ever remain the object 
of « sort of adoration which we shoidd find it impos- 
•ibie to express." The only fault her friends would 
confess in her was the generous fault of too great tolef 
•tion and indulgence. And to dwell unkindly on this 
k as ungracious a task as to try to fix a stain on a star. 
Arrayed in her divine charms ; armed with Irresisti- 
ble goodness and archness ; enriched with equal wis- 
dom and uprightness, every movement a mixture of 
grace and dignity ; protected by an amreoie of purity 
which always surrounded her ; walking among com- 
mon morula, " like a goddess on a cloud," — she made 
H the business of her life to soften the asperities, listen 
to Um plans, sympaUilzc with the disappointments, 
■ttoHiUte Ibe powers, encourage the efforts, praise the 
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achicvcmenU, and enjoy the' triumphs, of her friends. 
No wonder they loved her, and thronged around her 
alike in prosperity and in adversity. To appreciate 
her eharoeter is a joy ; to |K>rtray her example, a duty. 
SAe was a kind of saint of the u*orid. 

Hie single fault which Saint-Iknive finds with the 
spirit of the society she fomted, and governed so \o\\% 
with her irresistible sceptre, is that there was too much 
of complaisance and charity in it. Stern truth suHcrcd, 
and character was enervated, while courtesy and taste 
flourished: "The personality or self-love of all who 
came into the charmed circle was too much carri^MMl.** 
One can scarcely help lamenting that so gracious a 
fault is not oftener to be met in the selfish and satirical 
world. For the opposite fault of a harsh carelessness 
is so much more frequent as to make this seem almost 
a virtue. Cast in s^n angel's mould, and animatc<l 
with an angel's spirit, her consciousness vacant of self, 
vacant also of an absorbing aim, e%'er ready to install 
the aim of any worthy person who came before her,— 
she was such a woman as Dante would have adored. 
It seems impossible not to rccogniae how much fitter a 
type of womanhood she is for her sex to admire than 
those specimens who spend their days in publicly ven- 
tilating their vanity, feverishly courting notoriety and 
power ; or those who, without cultivation, without ex- 
pansion, without devotion, without aspiration, lead a 
life of monotonous drudgery, with not a single interest 
beyond their own homes. 
A e«rtoin Madame Ancdol has writtra a book, ia 
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which, aoubUc under the pnin of «,mc g«"";8 •"«"*; 
ory. die .ttack. MaJanie Uccamicr «s . « h.l. co- 
quette, enamored only of admiration, fame, .nd power 
Ikr cWcf weapon, as thi. woman assort., wa. a sk.lful 
appUcation of deiilKrate unprincipled flattery to the 
% .«d vanity of everybody .he met. ^he - - 

.ttributed to Madame Uec-mier in tl«5 od.ou. example. 

fabricated by thi. .landerer, would have been .n.«flcr. 

ably repuUive even to average perwn.. To per«^n. 

^Lh insight, refinement, and elevaUon a. marked 

Int: nJ Intimate a«ociate., it would have been 

umaterably disgusting. The whole r-P-^-'^^ 
while awakening the indignaUon of the reader, .how. 
That a degrading caricature noble «>ul. -<»«^ j'^ 
reflected in the mind, of ba«. observer.. ContraU 
".th tl« view of thi. Madame Ancelot what .. .a.d 
with unquertionable authority, after the Intimacy of a 
ZlJ^ by the gifted and iUustriou. Co^teM da 
Boiznc. "Amidst the overwhelming reverw. of her 
h«^'. fortune.. I found Madame R^™;' ^ ^J™; 
«, noble, .o .imple, lifted .o far above *^\^^^^ 
A^» of her former life, that I wa. extreme y rtruck . 
Zi t date f«>n. that moment the vivid aflectKm wbjch 
«.bKQ«eot event, have «rved only to confirm. No 
;3^herju.tice. AH pr-i- her ln«Hn^n.ble 
Cty, her active beneficence, her .^t urb-n.^^ 
Mwy dMUf* her great talent. } but few have Ui.- 
^ «.»u,h th. habitual ««. of her Interim. 
^^M&nm. of her heart, the ••-•^"^•^ ^^ ^ 
.k. t«.>arUaUtv of War Judgment, and the 
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fairness of her soul I ** These Are the words of oiio 
Absolutely com|X:tcnt to judge, intrinsically incipaWle 
of fiilsifyiiig; And aIso when death hAd removed every 
motive for flattery. 

Ail who have written on this most Admired And be- 
loved woman hAvc had mueh to say of tlie secret And 
the lesson of her swAy. One Ascril^s her dominion to 
A subtile blandishment ; Another to a marvellous tact* 
Another to An indescribable magic. Ihit really the 
secret was simple. It was the rcfHied suavity And 
womanliness of her nAturc, the incllable charm of a 
tem|Kr of unconquerable sweetness And kindliness^ 
A ruling ** desire to give pleasure, Avert pain. Avoid 
oflcncc, render her society Agreeable to aII its mem* 
bers, And enable every one to present himself in the 
most favorable light.** Let the fair creatures made to 
Adorn And reign over society Add to their beauty, as 
Sai'ah Austin observes, the proper virtues of true-bom 
and Christian women, -— gentleness, love. Anxiety to 
please, fearfulness to oflcnd, meekness, pity, ah over* 
flowing good*w ill manifested in kind words and deeds, 
— And they nuiy sec in the exAmpIc before us how 
high And Usting its empire is. This is the true secret 
revealed, this the genuine lesson tAu^ht, by the rAre 
CArecr which we hAve been reviewing. 

After this glorious cxAmple of the morAl mission of 
womAn,^ glorious despite its Acknowledged imperfec* 
tionst^ it IS not necestAry to deny the common Asscr* 
tion, thAt men hAv« a monopoly of the sentiment of 
fritndstiip. Neither it il nectAisry to cxpAtiAl* on tho 
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great hsppincss this sentiment is capable of yielding 
in the comparatively narrow and quiet lives of women, 
or to insist on the larger space wliich ought to be 
assigned to the cultivation of it in those lives* The 
moral of the whole subject may be put into one short 
sentence* namely this: The chief recipe for giving 
richness and peace to the soul is, less of vague passion, 
less of ambitious activity* and more of dcnlicated scntH 
ncnt in the private personal relations of tlie inner life. 

Mow little matter unto us the great I 
What the ktmri touches, ^ that controls our fate. 
From the full galaxy we turn to onct 
Dim to all else, but to ourselves tlie sun; 
And still, to each, some poor, obscurest life 
Breathes alt the bliM, or Icindles all the strife. 
Wake up the countless dead ; ask every ghost* 
Whose influence tortured or consoled the most? 
How each pale spectre of the host would turn 
From the fresh laurel and the glorious urn, 
To point where rots, beneath a nameless stone, 
Some heart in which had cblied and flowed Its owq I 

The salon which Madame Swetchine opened in the 
Rtie Saint-Dominique was one of the powers of Paris 
for over forty years. Here she drew around her all 
that was most select^ most distinguished, most exalted, 
in Catholic France ; and subdued all by the holy dig* 
nity of lier character, the authority of her wisdom* tlie 
sweetness of her spirit, and the charm of her manners. 
In the homage she inspired, the favors she distributed, 
and the tributes she received| she was tndy a queen. 
Her days were divided into partSi observed witii strict 
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«ga,„ from ,„„c uiUiJ „,jd„i.,|« „„ , 
pcsonal noblcncM was honored in both ~.i i . 

Po..-.cnc« never «.rp,«e<l ^"^ ^.J^^r'' ^7 "^ 
SwCchJnc went lo .he R,hs Sain, SI "'"* 

«••« of ,he n,..on, .nd .he welfa„ of .h^ ClJZ 
«o ctyojr a community of faith .n.l -. . * 

w •erve the great end* to which thev w..«. «i • . 
• ^^ "^ •»"»'«• ■•«• 1>««h WM unlimited. 
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and a refined complacency aimed at ; here, loyalty to 
certain foregone principles and institutions was ex* 
pectcdi and a tacit spiritual direction maintained : but 
in both were found the same delightful moderation, 
reposet and gracious forbearance ; the same reconciling 
skill ; the same imlescribablc art of ruling and leading 
while appearing to obey and follow. 

These illustrious women were peiliaps equal in the 
interest they awakened, and the sway tliey exercised 
oirer their frieiwls ; but there was a great diHcrence in 
the wcret of the charm which tlicy •cvcrall3' possessed. 
There ia nothing more disagreeable in a companion than 
prc-occupation, if it be pn^occupation witit tclf; no(lt> 
ing more fascinating, if it be preH>ccupation with you, 
or with something of universal authority and nttraction. 
The spell of Madame Rikamier lay in her irresistible 
peraomil beauty, grace, and graciousncss ; that of M»> 
dame Swclchine, in her unquestionable greatness and 
goodness and simplicity. Each was marvellously 8cir> 
detached and kind to everybo<ly. But Madame RtS- 
camier was an unoccupied mirror, ready to reflect 
upon you what you brought before it ; Madame Swct* 
chine, a mirror pre 'occupied w*ith the lovely and 
authoritative forms of virtue, wisdom, and piety. The 
former personally enchanted and captivated all; the 
latter caused all to bow, with herself, before a common 
•overeignty. The one was the fairest model of nature ; 
the other, a representative of wpematural realities, a 
koly iymbol of God. 

It to extremely interesting to trace the eflect of these 
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remarkable personalities on each other. When M» 

t«o, her m nd was K,mewhat imbued with prd.uli.C 
u^n. Madame «&.„,,„. whom sl„> ,„d ,lj '^^ 

by •breath, ami a beauty which was remarkable even 

A.me S^vetchuH, speak, of l«r, i„ a letter to Mad.me 
dc Monte. ,„, fom.s the lea« sa.i.fac.o,y ^^'Z 
«»cmbcr In all her coraspomlence : - '^ 

i^lr m r ^'71"'— «••« ' would detract 

wTldt.vT.^"' ^.^ ""* "^ '«^' "- """l-r 
would have been scnwbly dimiuishcl." 

replaced by an earnest attachment : — 
cJrl,wi;^J."K"' *" "" P*'«''"''"Jf. indefinable 

J^.^7 'T* '* -^^ " 'f we had 
P-«» • long time together, and had «.„y memories 
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In common. This would be inexplicable, did not cer- 
lain tcnlimcntt have a little of eternity in them. One 
•hould say, that, when souls touch, they put oflT all tha 
poor conditions of earth; and, happier and freer, 
already obey the laws of a better world.** 

The reciprocation of tliis Interest is shown by the 
fact, that Madame Rccamler urgently besought Ma- 
dame Swctchine to malcc her residence in the same 
house with her, the Abbaye-auK-Bois; which she 
would probably have done, had it not been for the 
objections of General Swetchine. 

The open secret of the wonderful influence which 
Madame Swctchine exerted on all who came in con- 
tact with her, of the extreme reverence and love with 
which they regarded her, was, therefore, the incom- 
parable power, sincerity, generosity, and gentleness of 
her character. But to appreciate this truth, and learn 
Hie lesson It conveys, we must analyse the case more 
in detail. The distinguished friend wlio has written 
her life 'says,— - 

•• The most remarkable peculiarity of the character 
of Madame S%vetchine was, that all the qualities, all 
the virtues, and all the powers were distributed In 
perfect harmony. She was in iUc same degree enthu- 
siastic and sensible, because her reason was equal to 
her Imagination: she thought as deeply as she felt. 
However often a man in mind, she always remained a 
woman in heart; and her personal abnegation was 
neither feigned nor studied. As exempt from envy as 
from ambition, she lived first in others, then in ptiblic 
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works ; only thought of herself after being occupied 
with everybody eliie ; ami great an was her dislike of 
egotism, never needed to rebuke it, l>ccause she found 
such a rich joy in Uie op|)osite scuiiment. Iler ditin. 
tercstctliiCM reconciled others to her su|>criority.'* 

Her Ciith stoo<l so firm in Uic whirlwind of opinions, 
that slie neetled not to bolster it liy hi^oiry. To ilic 
friends, wiio once murmured nj;niii%t Iter loo prr.it lol* 
cranoe, she replied, "Of what u%c \% it to live, if one 
is never to hear any thing but his own voice ?*• Her 
compassion and her patience were unconquerable. 
Nothing could draw from her the slightest sign of vex- 
ation or weariness. One of her conMnnt vinitors, for 
fifteen years, was a %voman universally detcsteil for her 
outrageous temper and her bad maimers. The an- 
nouncement of her name was tlie si;^ial of dimnay 
and dispersion. But the fciinlly Uo%Xcs% invariably 
gave her an aflccttonate recrptton ; and to nil the 
attempts made to imitice her to cast ofi* the obnoxbtis 
guest, she said, with a smile, "What do you wish? 
All the world avoids her ; the is unhappy, and she has 
only me.** This woman Miod of old a;,x ; and, during 
her last da)^ Madame Swctchine went often to see 
her, and passetl long hours bcsitic her dcith-hcd. 

The face of Madame Swctclitiie, without being 
handsome, was remarkably expressive; and the in- 
flections of her singtilarly rich ond stmnjj voice were 
exactly mo<litl;ite<l to every thought and feeling of her 
so.d. Destitute of egotism herself, she showed nn in- 
variable tolerance for the egotisms of others, and her 
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maniigement of them wai « marvel of magnanimous 
contideratcness and soothing skill. The unrcslraiiujd 
frankness of her aflection, the intimate confidences she 
imparted, the noble grounds she assumed to be common 
to them and her, the tender complimento she was ever 
paymg them with all the skill of a sincere heart, were 
irresistible. She writes to the Duchess de la Roche- 
foucauld, •* Reply to all my inquiries; especially 
si>c«k to me of yourself. I long to be relieved from 
the punishment c;f your reserve." Some persons 
would deal with souls as carelessly as if they were 
pieces of mechanism; handle hearts as tlicy would 
handle groceries. Madame Swetchine was unaible to 
contemplate without awe, or treat without scrupulous 
delicacy, a human spirit seeking to open 4ind show 
Itself to her as it was in the eyes of God. 

In addition to all this, she had an nmafting knowU 
edge of the mysteries of human nature and the experi- 
ence of human life. She said she had traversed the 
wliolc circle of passions and aflcctions, and was a true 
doctor of that law. " Reading in my own heart, I have 
Icametl to understind the hearts of others : the single 
knowledge of myself has given me the key of those 
innumerable enigmas culled men." She avowed her- 
•elf an Instinctive disciple of Lavater, and said, •• The 
expression of tlie face is the accent of the figure.** Her 
biographer says that her insight amounted almost to 
divination. A word, a gesture, a look, a silence, 
hardly notkred by others, was to her a complete, reve- 
lation. She had the science of souls, as physicisU 
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have the science of bodies. * While the onlinar)* man 
sees in a plant merely its i^lor or its outline, tin* Imt- 
anist discerns, at fir»t si};ht, nil its spcciltc attrilnitcs. 
Such was the power of Madame Swetchine : one line- 
anient, one trait, enabletl her to reco^iixe and recon- 
struct a whole character. There is no luxury gn-ntcr 
than that of unveiling our hmioM fu>iiU where wc are 
sure of meeting a superior intclli^^rnce, inviiKnblo 
charity, generous sympathy, and ncc(lc<l support and 
guidance. All this was certain to lie ff>uiul in ^fa• 
dame Swetchine. She had no rivalry, no envy, no 
ck^sire to ecli|>sc any one, no bigotry or asperity ; and 
the aged, the mature, and tlic youthful, alike came 
with grateful pleasure under lier empire. Women, 
usually little aciYSftible to the inniicnce of another 
woman, were full of trust and docility towards her. 
I^iOving solitude, phutging into metaphysics as into m 
bath, she yet took great deli«;ht in the beauty, fn*sh« 
ness, playfulness, and liopes of girls just entering soci- 
ety. Her taste in every thing belonging lo the toi* 
let was kiM>wn to be fine ami sure : tlicy loved, when 
in full dress for company, to pass umler her eyes ; and 
she deeply enjo}*cd admiring and praising them, at tlie 
same time pointing out any thing ill-jiiflgcd or exces- 
sive. Not unfrcquently, the same ones, who, in the 
evening, in their glittering array, had paused on their 
way to the ball, would return in the morning, and sit 
with her, face to face, in communion on far other and 
graver matters. Sick and erring hearts slmwed tlicm- 
selves lo her in utter sincerity, while, with unwearied 
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•ympathy and ndroU wisdom, the poured on them, 
drop by drop, the light, the troth, the life, they needed. 
No one en tell to how m«ny •he wa« n »piritMnl 
mother, Iwr direction M the more welcome nnd effica- 
cious tlwt the w«8 not r director by profession, but by 

instinctive fitness. 

Madame Swetchine enjoyed friend$hii» of extraor- 
dinary strength and preclousncss with the Countess dc 
Kosselrode, the Princess Galitsin, Madame de Saint 
Aulaire, tlus Duchess dc Duras, the Miirchioncss dc 
LiUert, Madame Craven, the Duchess de la Rochefou- 
cauld, and many other women of noble natures and 
rich interior lives. The record of their Intercourse is 
•n imperial banquet for the mind and heart of the 
reader. The study of It must make ordinary women 
sigh for envy and shame over their own cold relations, 
•utward ambition, sterile experience, and susplcloMS 
cautkm. Madame Swetchine writes, " I have long 
made over all my Invested capital to the account of 
Uiose I love : their welfare, their hopes, are the Income 
on which I live." The Duchess de Duras writes to 
her, ♦• I love you more than I should have believed 
it ever would be powlble for me to love, after what I 
iMve experienced. I believe In you, I who have be- 
come ao auspicious. I rely on you with entire secu- 
rity, whatever happen.." Again she writes, when her 
friend ia abaent in Russia, " 1 miss you every moment. 
Retumi return. Your chamber is ready, and that of 
Nadiae. Come, come, dear friend i life Is ao short, 
why loae it thua?" Madame Swetchine held such a 
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high place in the esleem of her fricncls, hccaiiic she 
WAS 80 acrcnc, so wise, so stcnciniHt, so kind, no pure, 
thnt she soolhcil And strcngthciioil nil who annc iic«ir 
her. One of her frtcncU cxprc^Kcs this iit tay iiif^ to 
her, *^No society picnscs niid Agrees witli mc like 
yours/' She Always Acted on her own Aphfiiisin, 
'*To beAr fAults« to niAn.ige egotisms, is an Aim |>cr« 
hA|)s best Accomplished by a skilful dissimulation; 
hut the true idcAl is to correct faults and to aire self- 
love/' 

The best example, in a relation with one of her 
own sex, of thnt sentiment of fricndiihip which was 
such A pervASive need of MadAme Swetchine*s noturc, 
and which she experienced so profuM*ly, was her con* 
nection with Roxamlra Slourdxa, a Greek maiden of 
great beauty and genius, born At Constantinople. 
Originally brought together At court, when the lAttcr 
WAS mAid of honor to tlie Empress Elisabeth, they 
formed an enthusiastic attachment, which, for half a 
century, largely constituted the richness, consolation, 
and joy of their lives. Tl»e monument of it prrscrvetl 
in their correspondence poft.vMUKrs extreme interest and 
value, and must scctire for it a prominent plACC Among 
the few historic friendshiiM of women. Tlie ortentAl 
Roxandra was tlie object of An Admiration tndy ro- 
mantic from her friend, who seeme<l always to see her 
seated on an ideal throne, And to Achlrcss her as some 
queen of Trcbixond. SAint-lleuvc says, the refined 
And exalted affection between these two young pci^ 
•ono, living in the artificial world of tlie Russian courts 
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and each throwing bnck, in her own way, the mystic 
influences derived from the sky of Alexandria, aRccted 
him M the exciting perfume exhaled by two rare 
plants nourished in a hot-house. It is unimaginable 
^hat lody, exquisite, and mysterious scntimenU they 
exdiangc. Their naked souls and minds, with all 
Uicir workings, arc visible in these Ingenuous and 
crowded letters, as in a glass hive we can study the 
Industry of bees. Salnt-Ueuvc afllrms, that the later 
diftcrencc in their religion, the Countess Ediing always 
remaining in the Greek comminiion, Madame Swetdi- 
inc becoming a scalous Catholic, finally made ice be- 
tween tliem; and that, when the countess came to 
Paris to visit her old friend, she complained of finding 
coldness and reserve. Probably thcrc was something 
In this, but not much. The friendship will be best 
t«vMled by citing, from the parties thcmsclvesi som« 
of Its chamcteristic cxprcsslons. 

The letters of Roxandra have not been published ( 
Wult In those of Sophie, both souls are clearly relleeted. 
Fori •• M. de Palloux says, Madame Swetchlne never 
uecd hackneyed language, never repeated for one what 
aha had first thought for another. She placed herself, 
with a skill, or rather a condescension, truly marvel- 
lous, At the point of view of those with whom she con« 
versed : and she would never have so easily ended by 
bringing tliem to herself, had she not always begun 
by going to them. This habit was so familiar, this 
movement so natural to her, that, at the close of every 
correspondence, we have before our eyes the physiog- 
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nomy of the corre^^pondcnt as distinctly outlined as 
the physiognomy of Iho writer: — 

•• Did you believe me, my do.ir Hoxnndra, when I 
mechnnicnlly s;iid, on Icavtti;; you, that I should write 
to you only after five or six days? I knew not what I 
said at the time. If you bcjrin to know me a little, 
you have seen that I could never licnr so Ion;; a silence. 
La Dru)ere has said, * How dilKiult it is to lie satisfird 
with any one I ' Ah I well, my frieiul, I am Sjitii^ficd 
with you ; and, were it not for my extreme k IfMlininiM, 
which nourishes so many inqiiicliidcs, 1 should be nU 
most tranquil, almost happy, almost reasrmable. My 
friend, this moment I receive your letter: Itow can I 
thank you? Ahl read my grateful heart; and some- 
times tell me, that you wi^h to keep it, in onkr that it 
may become worthy of you/' — " I feel so deeply tlie 
happiness of being loved by you, that you can never 
cease to lo%*e me.- — ••! need to know all your 
thoughts, to follow all your motions, ami can And no 
other occupation so sweet and so dear.**.-** My heiirt 
Is so AdI of you, that, since we pnrtiNl, t have tiMHight 
of nothing but writing to )-ou.** — 'M see In your soul 
as If It were my own.**~"Dcar noxandra,you are 
every way a privileged being i you unite the advan* 
tagcs of the most opposcti characters without any of 
their inconveniences.** — •• My attachment for you nill, 
r itttout iloubt, be a consolation ; but that word, when 
not unmeaning, is so sad that I desire my friend, 
•hip to fulfil higher offices. I often envy characters 
whose impressions sue slight snd tronsicnt. The 
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•pongc pnsMS iicroas the sintc, and nothing is left 
Perha|M wich a nature best agrees with man, whose 
pleasures are for a moment, whose pains for a life. 
Adieu, my friend 1 How many times already that 
word has filled my heart with grief I Take good care 
of yourself; hasten to God ; and, when the ftruggle is 
too severe, beseech grace instead of combating/'— ** It 
•cems to me that souls seek each other in the chaos of 
this world, like elemcnU of the same nature tending 
to rcHinite. They touch, they feel themselves tallied ; 
confidence is established without an assignable cause. 
Reason and reflection following, and fixing the seal of 
llicir approval on the union, think they have done it 
M^ — as subaltern ministers regard tlie transactions of 
their masters nothing until they have been permitted 
to sign tl»eir names at the bottom. 1 fear no misundcr- 
standing with you ; and my gratitude alone can equal 
tlie perfect security with which yon inspire me.** — 
•• I must show myself to you absolutely as I am/'—** I 
know of no pleasure more alluring than a sweet and 
confitkntial converse which begins with an interchange 
of Ideas, and ends with one of sentiments. This 1 
hfive found in our intercourse.- — ** It seems to me 
thai your good angel is very busy about you, and is 
covering your thorns with some few flowers. How I 
•bouM like to be charged with the visible execution 
of this charming mission 1 " — '• When near you, I 
tmaihe the atmosphere of calmness and depth, which 
agrees with me ; although I have not the rages of 
King Saul, tliete is in the sound of your voice some- 
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thing, I know not what, that reminds me of the 
eficct of the harp of D^vid."* — *' Never wns there a 
goodness more compassionate and pciict rating thiui 
yours. Yours are the words that sock pain at the liot- 
torn of the soul in order to soothe it. Ilow well you 
possess that divine dexterity which applies balm to 
wounds almost without touching thcin 1 " — *• My 
friend, I have met nothing sweeter, more consoling 
to love, than you. Tlie admirable simplicity of your 
character, its steadiness, its frsnikncss, have a charm 
which more than attracts: it fixes." — ** VVc must 
carry, untouched, to the gates of eternity tlie de|>o<iit 
each has confiiled to the other." 

The above extracts give some idea of the warmth 
and preciousness of the surpassing friendship, but no 
idea of tite high and varied raii;;e of intellectual and 
religious interests that entered into it. ** I always,** 
Madame Swetchine writes, ** have your little ring on 
my finger. This symbol, fragile as all symlK>ls, will 
outlive me ; but I grieve not for that« since I am sure 
that the sentiment which makes me pri/.e it so hi^lily 
will survive it in turn." Dora Green well says, ** The 
letters of Madame Swetchine are full of an intimate 
sweetness that has something in it, piercing even to 
pain, like the scent of the sweet*hricr." We are re- 
minded of this when she writes, ** If life were perfectly 
beautiful, yet death would be perfectly desirable." Also 
again, wiicn she writes to her Roxandra, ** What is the 
pen, sad signal of our long sepamtion, aAer the pleas* 
ure of flinging myself on your neck, and pouring my 
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•otil Into yours through a deluge of words ?•* The two 
friciiils ortcii tndulgcil t1ic sweet dream of passing their 
last ycsrs together, prcpariiv' each other for the pas- 
fcigc equally dreaded and desired, advancing arm in 
arm and heart in heart towards the unknown. The 
flream was not destined for fulfdment. But Miidamc 
Swetchinc had the great joy of seeing her favorite 
nephew— one of the Gargartn boys whom she loved 
•o fondly in tlicir childhood — married to Marie 
Stoiinlxa, the niece and sole heiress of her friend. 
The only wonls we have seen from Roxandra herself 
•re worthy of the eulogies paid her, and would seem 
to justify the highest estimate of her character. She 
says, ••May we all contribute, by our life and our 
death, to the great thought of God, — the re-establish- 
menl of order and of truth among men 1 ** And 
•gain, amid the alarming revolutions that were shak- 
ing all Europe, she says, •* We are witnessing tlic 
grand judgment of human pride/* 

Among the wretched children of misfortune, loved 
•nd aided by the saintly charity of Madame Swetchine, 
•lie WHS especially drawn to the solacement of deaf 
mutet. She keenly felt the sadness and danger conse- 
quent on tills cruel infirmity. She took, as her own 
maid, • poor deaf mute, named Parisse, wliosc temixsr 
was so bad that she was scarcely tolerated by any one. 
Slic found a charm in taking her walks with this still 
companion, to wliom it was not necessary to speak, 
and wlio was not humiliated in keeping .silence. 
••With Parisse,** she said, *•! can believe myself 
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alone, and have a needed arm to support me, and an 
aid which does not encroach on my liberty.** Thus 
she loved to appear the obliged party rather than the 
benefactress. The haughty and quarrelsome Parisno 
often put on the grand airs of an outiiiged queen. 
When the other senants were battling with her, 
Kfndame Swetchine woultl go among them, and say, 
«• I love you all, but know that every one shall go 
before Parisse : she is the most unfortunate, ami miK-lt 
should be excused in her/* After enduring almost 
every thing, she succeeded, by licr imperturliable 
good-nature and firmness, In winning the poor girl to 
a more amiable behavior. Parisse worship|ietl her 
mistress, and Itad Uie joy one day of being repre- 
scntetl behind her in the likeness engravetl by a cele- 
brated artist They became really atUiched friends. 
Is it not touchingly instructive tliiis to trace the reli- 
gious ascent of the soul of this noble woman in her 
friendships, as they successively stoop from the Csarina 
Marie to the deaf mute Parisse? In his funeral ser- 
mon on Madame Swetchine, Laconiaire thus alhidcs 
to Parisse t •*As we watclied the sad setting of that 
beauteous star, I saw her beloved mute following her 
with her e)*es from an adjoining chamber, the vigilant 
sentinel of a life which had been so lavish of itself, 
and whose light went out with faithful friendship on 
tlic one sitle, and grateful poverty on the other.** 

Madame Swetchine was ciulowe<l from birth with 
tlie material, the physblogical conditions* for a great 
•nd original character,— force competant lo the fineat 
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End the grandest things, with nn wcr-Wns of that force 
to the broln. For long periods, she was compcUed to 
walk In her clinmbcr from seven to eight hours a day, 
to avoid IntolernWe nervous pressures and pains. At 
•lxt)-six, she wrote to one of her friends, " My Interior 
life sterilincs Itself by reason of superabundance ; the 
too great fulness causes an Incessant restlessness. I |^ 
cannot give body to the multitude of confused Ideas 
which crowd each other. Interweave, and sulVocatc me 
for want of articulation." This profuse force, which 
eonUnued throughout her life, enabled her to achieve 
•n amount of work, and acquire a wealth of knowledge 
and wisdom, tndy astonishing. Her youthful educa- 
tion, with U»c many difficult accomplishments she 
mastered, was the llrst resource for the occupation of 
her teeming energy. The second was the diMrharge 
of her domestic and public duties, with as much dia- 
cretion and skill as if licr sole ambition were to be a 
faultkss hoii8ckec|»cr and meml>er of the soci.il order. 
The third was friendship, to wliose genial duties of 
visiting and corresjwndencc she ckvoted herself with 
• fulness and an ardor as passionate as they were 
genuine. And yet there remained a surplusage of 
tinappropriated soul, whose vague and constant action 
distressed her. She cutcre.1 on an extensive study of 
literature, historj-, psychology, and philosophy. Ilcr j 

biographer s-iys, tliat scarcely an Important work on 1 
tiK-sc subjects appcarc<l in Europe for fiAy years with .. 
whose contenU she did not familiarise herself, pen in i 
hand. She Interspersed these arduoua labors by e 
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•ystcmatic application to philAnthroptc works, person- 
iilly visiting the sick and the poor, nnil mini»tcriii{; to 
their wants. And still her force was unexhausted : 
she had more faculty nmX strcn^^th longin«; to be used, 
and disturbing her with mysterious solicitations; a 
solitary activity, without aliment; a wheel for ever 
revolving in a void ; a burning ardor, which, in the 
absence of sufficing affections lx*low, turned upward, 
and became a subtile mysticism. When practical 
duty, friendship, literature, philosophy, and charitable 
deeds had failed to absorb and satisfy her, plainly 
there was but one resource le()f~- religion. Slio en*, 
tereil on the path to Go<1 and his fellowship* the 
sublime way of tlie life of perfection. Slie entered on 
it with an extraordinary capacity for anTuding through 
the various degrees of perception, feeling, and transfiK 
sion ; and, at the same time, with a power of rational 
poise which kept her experience of piety from the two 
extremes of mawkishness and delirium. Such balan* 
cing good sense and sobriety, such frec<lom from every 
thing morbid, combined with so much thonuighnesa 
of faith an<l so much fervor, we know not where cIm! 
to find. Some hearts open downward, and send their 
exciting drench through the bo<ly ; hers o|)encd ajh^ 
ward, and sent its pure %*apor aloft into the mind to 
wear celestial colors. Iler head was a higher heart, 
playing off intelligence and alTection, transmuted into 
each other. 

In the charming treatise on ** Old Age,** from the 
pen of Madame SMretchine, «- a piece of serene poetry 
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and impassioned wisdom, — a critic complains tliat she 
rather transfigures the subject than shows it. But, 
however much she may have transfigin-cd it in dcscri{>* 
tion, in person and experience she has shown it in the 
most beautiful form of truth of which it is susceptible. 
Year by year, to the very end, she became ever wiser, 
calmer, more influential, more honored and beloved, 
more saintly and content. Her religious abnegation 
grew perfect ; her peace deepened ; her active benevo- 
lence broadened ; her spirit, always genially tolerant, 
acquired a mellower ripeness. In relation to one of 
her acquaintances, she says, **The last time I saw 
him, I was struck by a kind of rigidity, of bittcrneu, a 
want of charity in his judgments which injured their 
justice ; for the more I see, the more I am convinced 
that we must love in order to know." The detestable 
Rochefoucauld said, ** Old age is the hell of women.'* 
For Madame Swetchine it had much more of para- 
disc, as the rich ardor and impetuosity of her youth 
slowly moderated, and, by judicious oversight, she 
trained her powers into harmony among themselves 
and submission to God. Long before, she had said 
thai the saddest of all sights was that of an aged 
woman, deprived of the consideration and respect be* 
longing to a serious life. Now she could say of her- 
self, ** I ha%x deserved most of the disappointments I 
have experienced ; yet God has softened them, as if he 
meant them not for penalties, but trials. Benevolence 
aorrounds me ; my need of esteem is satisfied ; I have 
known the most distinguished people ; my heart has 
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been fortunate in friendship. Sclf-<letnclied, in a calm 
and sweet tranquillity, I need no more, to close my 
course with courage.'* She was not one of those who 
never speak of thenm*Ives because Ihcy arc always 
thinking of themselves. De Tocqucvillc, after rccciv- 
ing an epistle from lier, wrote back, with gniicful 
delight in her frank and honoring confidence, •• Vour 
letter is a fulMength portrait of yourself." In fact, she 
always spoke of herself wlih the utmost frci-doin, be- 
cause she looked at herself from without as she would 
at any other object. Ilcr last yc;irs were a fine illus- 
tration of her own thought, " Old age is the m.ijcMic 
and imposing dome of human life." 

The death of this memonible woman, touchingly 
described by Falloux in a letter to Montalembert writ- 
ten at the time, was worthy of what had gone before it, 
of the preparations she had made for it, and of the glo- 
rious destiny to which she l>elicvcd it the entrance. 
That •• we are to seek God, not dcludcdly wait for him 
to seek us," was not more the maxim of her pen than 
of her practice. " I speak to others ; but with whom 
do I con\'crse, if it be not, O my God! with thee?" 
To one of the group of tearful and venerating fi icnils 
stmding around her, she said, "Do not, my gno<l 
friend, ask for me one day more, or one pang less." 
Without any decay of her faculties or waning of her 
iM>ral force, bearing her sunerings with invincible 
patience and sweetness, maintaining a dignity of 
thought and S|)eech comparable with that of the last 
conversation of Socrates, but with the triumph of a 
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perfect Christian faith, — she dropped what was mor. 
tal, and pa»Mjd immortally Into the bosom of God. It 
was In September, 1857, and aho wa§ icvcnty-ftve 
ytara young. Tha gmal> daaaling, guilty Parla haa 
looted no purer or richer spirit for the skies. Her 
dust hallo%vs the cemetery of Montmartre, where, In 
the coming days, many a pilgrim will go to look on 
her monument. 

While Margaret Fuller was yet a little girl, in her 
father's house, an elegant English lady came to pass a 
few weeks in Cambridge. Her beauty, with her re- 
pose and softness of manner, wrought like a strange 
spell on the idealizing spirit of the lonely and passion- 
ate girl. She found the first angel of her life ; heaven 
was opened ; and the image of the fair stranger, who 
soon vanished beyond the sea, was an intoxicating vis- 
ion in her brain, full of light and i>erfnme, for many a 
year. In her later life, Margaret formed impassioned 
connections with a great many stiixrrior girU, who 
were drawn to her by an affinity for her ovci flowing 
powers of intellect, feeling, and aspiration. The last 
on the list of her friendships was the noble Marchion- 
ess Areonati, in Italy. The entire intercourse of these 
two women forms a chapter of devotctl warmth and 
frankness. Through all her life, Margaret felt the 
necessity for intense relations of afre<;tton with the 
worthiest persons she met. One of her biographers 
aaya, ** Her friendships wore a look of such romantic 
esaggeration that she seemed to walk enveloped in a 
ahifiing fog of sentimenUlism. Yet« in fact« Truth at 
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all cost was her ruling maxim. Ilcr earncstneu to 
read the hidden history of others was the gauge of her 
own emotion.** 

This prayer was found among the papers written In 
her earlier Mkt ** Father, I am weary. Uc*assiiin« 
me for a while, I pray tlieo. Oh, let me rest awhile 
ill titee, thou only Love 1 In tlie depth of my |)myvr, 
I sutler much. Take me only awhile. No fclluw- 
being will receive me. I cannot pause : they will not 
detain me by their love. Take me awhile, and again 
I will go forth on a renewed service. I sink from 
want of rest ; and none will slicltcr me. Thou know- 
est it all. Bathe me in thy Love.*' Emerson says of 
her, **IIer fricndsliips, as a girl with girls, as a 
woman with women, were not unminglcti with pav 
sion, and had pa^Hiigcs of romantic s.icrtftce and of 
ecstatic fusion, which I have heard with tlie ear, but 
could not trust my profane pen to ro[x>rt." At tlie 
close of her life, amidst the ruins of Rome, she wrote, 
** I have been the object of great love, from the noble 
and the humble x I have felt it towards both. Yet I 
am tired out, -^ tired of thinking and hoping, tirod of 
seeing men err and bleed. Coward and foot-sore, 
gladly would I creep into some groen recess, where I 
might see a few not unfriendly faces« and where not 
more wretches should come than I could rclie%*e. I 
am weary, and faith soars and sings no more. Noth- 
ing good of me is lefV, except, at the bottom of tlie 
heart, a melting lendciiieis. 

The Duehesa of Orleans, that Helen of Mecklen- 
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burg who marriiHl llic eldest son of Louis Philippci 
WM one of those women witosc cxnitcd charms of per- 
ion« ch0rACtcr« nn«l miinncrs glorify their sex, fasclnatt 
all behuldersi nnU win the enthuslAstle devotion of 
their aieociiites. She wiis tlie wortliy gmnd-dauglitcr 
of that noble Duclicss Louise of S;ixc-VVcimar, wife 
of Carl August, the friend of Gocllic and Schiller, of 
whom Napoleon said, ** Dchold a wom.in whom all 
my cannon cannot frighten/* Tlirough the check- 
ered scenes of her brilliant and melancholy lot* — her 
happy childhood ( her dastling nuptials ; her enviable 
married life ; the terrible shock of her sudden widow- 
hood ; Ihe (VIghtfbl seenes of the revolution, when, with 
her Infant son by her side, she eonfVonted the levelled 
muskets of the Infuriated mob, and looked massacre in 
the face, without the ruffle of a feature ; the dismal days 
of exile, decline, and death, — she bore herself with that 
sweet dignity, that spotless purity, that inefTable and 
sublime grace of wisdom and gooilncss which some- 
times appear to lift the perfection of womanhood so 
nearly to the prerogatives of an angel. She had many 
friemls of her own sex, who cherished an ictelatrous 
•flection for her. One of these, the inseparable com- 
panion of her existence, has anonymously written a 
sketch of her life and character,— a most charming and 
impressive tribute. This modest memoir instructively 
•uggesu far more than it betrays. The writer says of 
her adorable friend, *' Life was interesting by her side. 
She captivated the imagination of every one. I know 
M other woman with whom I could converse for 
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twelve hours together, without for an iiiKtant feeling 
%-oid or weariness. I feel as If I had always some- 
thing to say to her ; /0t A#r imUrcsi mevr jUfs."* It 
is singular that, of all the multitude who desire to 
enchnin their friends, so few ever learn to practise the 
deep secret contained in this it;dicixcd clause, ^> the 
innocent secret of a self-abnegnting heart of love. 

Sarah Austin, one of the wisest and noblest women 
of England, formed a reverential and ardent friendship 
for this matchless lady. In her adversity. How pro* 
found, how sacred this attachment was, is proved by 
the notice which, on the day the duchess died, Mra. 
Austin wrote, and sent to the prsss, blotted with leers i 
i^nd also by the Ailler sketch she afterwanls preAxcd lo 
her English translation of the life of the duchess from 
lU French original. '• ller character was always pre- 
senting itself in new and harmonious lighU; her 
manners were indescribably refined and winning ; her 
conversation never flafo^ed* was never trifling, never 
pedantk, never harsh ; it always kept you at an eleva- 
tion which at once soothed and invigorated the mind. 
There was not in her nature the sliglUest tinge of the 
cynical scepticism or sarcastic contempt which chill 
the souK and annihilate hope and courage. These are 
the weapons which vulgar minds oppose to misfortune, 
— tlie bitter and poisonous plants which wrongs and 
calamities produce in poor and barren hearts ; but her 
tender and magnanimous nature could Imng forth 
nothing which was not good and generous. It was 
most aflecting to watch the worlung of her transpar* 
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ent mind through iU faithful index, her countenance, 
during conversation. The interest her great qualities 
inspired was raised, by pity for her cruel misfortunes, 
to a height which might almost be called a passion. A 
▼eil of sadness overspread her sweet face ; hut behind 
this veil there was always such a beaming benignity, 
ao lovely a concern for the welfare of mankind, such a 
high*hearted courage, that you led her cheered rather 
than depressed. It is to the extraordinary power she 
had of giving a high tone to the minds of others, joined 
to the unalterable sweetness of her daily intercourse, 
that I attribute the discouraged feeling common to 
those who mourn her loss. If her misfortunes were 
august, solemn, and terrible as a Greek tragedy, her 
heart was large, high, and strong enough lo meet 
them. With all her gentleness. Christian and wo* 
nanly patience, the most striking feature in her char- 
acter was its moral grandeur. 

Gremtness of mind and nobleness their seat 
Build in her loirelictt, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic placed." 

Such a woman is the highest exemplar and benefac* 
tor of her sex. A religious quality is evoked in the 
•oul that contemplates her. Every impure feeling is 
•truck dead with awe before her. ' The angelic serenity 
of her fiice is as if the smiles which others wear out- 
wardly, with her had retreated inward, and hovered in 
perpetual play about the heart By spiritual contact 
with her, other persons become angelic also. She 
teaches, by example, what a divine exaltation is some- 
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timet reached thiotijih sdvenity and pain. The licad, 
diM:rowncd of earthly Riory, i, cr»wnc«l with celestial 
beauty. When sufferings stimulate virtues, the thorn- 
wreath blossoms on our brow : when sacriHces feed 
faith, the cross which we clasp puts on v'ngs ami li(U 
us heavenward. 

I have reserved, to close this chapter, « singidarly 
romantic example of a pair of female friends, set forth 
by old Thomas Heywoode. in his " Nine Bookn of 
Various History concerning Women," publisJied at 
London in 16J4. A certain sinless maiden, called 
Bona, "who lived a rctyred life in a house of rcli- 
gious Nunnes, had a bedfellow, unto whom. alKive all 
others, she was entircd, lying on her death-bed. and 
no nclp to be devised for her rccoveric." This Bona, 
being herself in perfect licalth. besought the Almiglity,* 
that she might not survive her friend ; but, as they had 
lived together in all sanctity and sisterly love, so their 
chaste bodies might not be separated in death. As she 
prayed, so it happened. Both died on the same day, 
and were buried in the same sepulchre,— being fel- 
lows in one house, one bed, and one grave ; and now, 
no quesUoo, joyful and joint inheritors of one kin*, 
dum. 
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MEEDS AND DUTIES OF WOMAN IN THIS AGE. 

IF one-tenth of the cflbrtt which women now make 
to fill their time with amusements, or to griitify 
outward ambition, were devoted to personal improve- 
ment, and lo the cultivation of higli-toncd friendships 
with each other, it would do more tlian any thing else 
to enrich and embellish their lives, and to crown them 
with contentment Their characters would thus be 
elevated, their hearts warmed, their minds stored, their 
manners refined, and kindness and courtesy infused into 
Uwlr intercourse. Notliing else will ever add to so- 
ciety the freshness, variety, and stimulant charm, the 
noble truths and aspirations, the ingenuous, co-opcrat- 
ing affections, whose absence at present makes it often 
•o deceitful and repulsive, so barren and wearisome. 
The relish of existence Is destroyed, the glory of the 
universe darkened, to multitudes of tender and high- 
•ouled persons, by the loathsome insincerity and treach- 
eryi the frivolous fickleness, the petty suspicions and 
envies, and the incompetent judgmenU, which they 
•re eonsUntly meeting. These superficial and miser- 
able vices of common society disenchant the soul, and 
dry up the springs of love and hope. They are faul 
ID that magnanimous wisdom and that trustful sym* 
petby which compose at once the brightest ornaments 
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of our nature, and the costliest treasures of ex'iiericncc. 
All, if, in place of tlicm, we could c%'erywhcre meet 
the honest hand, the open heart, the serious mind, the 
frank voice, the upward eye, the emulous and helpful 
soul largely endowed with knowledge and reverence I 
Then one would never be troubled with that fright- 
fully depressing feeling, ^ the feeling that tliere is 
nothing worth living for. Verily, the most dism.il of 
all deaths is to die from lack of a sufiicient motive for 
living. And is it not to be feared that "nany in our 
age die this death ? 

The tnie remedy for the fieree, shallow war of so- 
ciety, or its faded and jaded hollowness, is to Ite found 
in generous friendships, l)ego(icn by a common pursuit 
of the holiest ends of cxislence. In the nurture of 
these relations, by every law of fitness and want, it 
belongs to women to take the lead. The realm of I lie 
aficctions, with its imperious exactions and its imperial 
largesses, is theirs. Certainly no right or privilege 
should be withheld from women ; but they ought to 
be careful not to mistake dangers or defects or vices 
for rights and privileges. It is simple blindncM to f;itl 
to see that the dislincti%*ely feminine sphere of action 
is domestic life, and the inner life, — not Ihe hrnwl- 
ing mnrt and caucus. The freedom ami c<lue.ilion of 
woman should be so enlarged that she can include, in 
intelligence and sympathy, all the interests of mankind. 
Dut, in action, we would ratlver coax men to withdraw 
from the gladiatorial strifes and shows of tlie worid, 
than goad women to enter them. 
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And yet this statement needs qualification. There 
is much to be said on the other side. Woman is still 
generally regarded, on account of the transmitted opin- 
ions and usages of tlie past, as a mere appendage to 
man. The trutli of the greatest importance to be con* 
aidered is, that the element of kuma9tity^ not the ele* 
ment ofsex^ is the supreme fact by which the question 
should be determined. Seen from the point of view 
of absolute morality, man is no more a child of God 
and an heir of the eternal universe, than woman. She 
has a personal destiny of her own to fulfiU irrespective 
of him, just as much as he has one, irrespective of her 
The most important duty of woman," it has been said, 
is to perfect man." Why so ? No one would say that 
tlie most important duty of man is to perfect woman. 
And yet, why is it not just as much his duty to be her 
servant, as it is her duty to be his servant? It is a rem- 
nant of barbaric prejudice, preserved from the ages of 
brute force, which makes the difference in the esti- 
mate. The first duty of every human being is self- 
perfection. The ideal of marriage is the mutual per- 
fection of both parties. In its truest idea, marriage is 
an institution for tlie perfecting of the race, by the per- 
fecting of individual men and women through tlicir 
co<4>perating intelligence and affection. To limit its 
end to the perfecting of the man alone, is the highest 
•tretch of masculine arrogance. Is it not a just in- 
lerence, that, if woman is as completely a human 
ooil as man, she has an equal right with him to the 
of every means of self-development in the fulfil- 






ment of her destiny? The' foremost claim to be made 
in behalf of women, therefore, is liberty,— as untram- 
melled a choice of occupation and mode of life, as free 
a range of individuality and spiritual fruition, as is 
grunted to men. 

But would this really be an .idvance, or a retrogres- 
sion? Many maintain that it would be subvcrMvc of 
the genuine progreu of civilisation, to abandon the 
prejudices and throw down the bars which have 
hitherto restrained women from a full share in tlie 
chosen avocations and ambilioiu of men. All im- 
provement is marked, they say, by an increase of dif- 
ferences, greater separation and complexity of ofiicea. 
Therefore, to efface or leshcn the social distinctions 
between the sexes would lie to reverse the order of de- 
velopment Auguste Comtc, who felt a strong inter- 
est iu this subject, and had a deep in si;; lit into some of 
its data, says, '* All history assures us, that, with the 
growth of society, the peculiar features of each sex 
have become not less but more distinct. Woman may 
persuade, advise, judge ; but she should not command. 
By rivalry in the selfish pursuits of life, mutual alfec- 
tion between the aexes would be corrupted at its 
source. There is a visible tendency towards the re- 
moval of women, wherever it is possible, from all 
industrial occupations. Christianity has tiken from 
them the priestly functions they held under i'olytlicism. 
With the decli'ie of the principle of caste, they are 
more rigidly excluded from royalty and every kind of 
political authority. Thus their life, instead of becom* 
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ing Independent of the Family, it becoming more con* 
centrnted in it That Man should provide for Woman 
is a law of the human race, ^ a law connected with 
the eaaentiallj domestic character of female life/' 

There is a larger admixture of error in the forego* 
ing representation, than is usual with this deep and 
cmginal thinker on social ethics. It is true that dif- 
ferences increase with the progress of society ; it is 
Also true that similarity increases. There is both a 
minuter subdivision of functions, and a wider free- 
<lom of choice in the selection of their functions 
by individuals. In the rudest state, the relative con* 
dition and mode of life of whole classes are rigidly 
fixed by their birth or by arbitrary violence. As 
science and art are developed, and wealth accumu* 
lated, the varieties of industry and of social rank are 
largely multiplied ; liberty of choice is extcnde<l, and 
facility of change is increased. Once there was a 
royal caste, a priestly caste, a warrior caste, a scr>'ile 
caste ; determined by blood, and unalterable. These 
invidious castes are now, for the most part, broken 
down, and their several functions comparatively open 
to all who, observing the conditions, choose to fulHl 
them* The most prevalent and obstinate of caste 
distinctions is that of sex; the monopoly by man 
of public action, power, and honor ; the exclusion of 
onc»half of our race from what men regard as the 
highest social prerogatives,— an exclusion which was 
no deliberate act« but a natural result of historic 
causes. Dr. Hedge says, with the clear vigor char* 
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acteristic of his admirable mind, ** As to the charge 
of exclusion, I think it would be quite as correct to 
say that women have combined to exclude men from 
the kitchen, the laundry, the nursery, as that men have 
combined to exclude women from the army or the 
navy, or the bar or the pulpit, or the broker's board. 
I siip|)0(«e tlie assignment of either sex to the class of 
occupations which society, as now constituted, rcs|>ect* 
ively devolves upon them came about in the beginning 
as naturally as the dillerencc in costume which has 
always divided male and female. A sense of fitness, 
of natural aflinity, determiiietl each in its several way. 
There was no compulsion of the weaker by the 
stronger, and no formal allotment. Each following 
its own instincts arrived ivhere it is. A tacit agree- 
ment settled this point as it has so many others of llie 
social economy. Nor would any discontent with the 
present arrangement have arisen, had the family life 
kept pace with the growth of society.** 

This exclusive usurpation of the public life by man 
— or rather, as we should say, this natural develop- 
ment and division — so organixed by immemoi ial 
usage as to have become a second nature in both 
parties. Is at last beginning to reveal its injustice, and 
to glvt way. In uvago life, woman is little more 
than a bearer of burdens, a slave, and a drudge ; as 
coarse as man, and lower in rank and treatment. 
The man fishes, hunts, fights, plays, rests; putting 
every repulsive task exclusively on tlw woman. It 
is the bnite right of the stronger, which very slowly 
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jMcb to the relining InfluenM of reflective wym* 
pmthj. 

With each successive advance of society, it is not 
true that the distinction of sex becomes more definite 
and more important ; but it is true that the distinctive 
feeling of men towards women becomes less a feeliitg 
of scorn and authority, ^ more a feeling of deference 
and homage. Woman is as distinct from man in the 
grossest barbarism as in the finest civih'ty : only, in that, 
she is the degraded servant of his senses ; in this, tlie 
honored companion of his soul. If, with tiie progress 
of society, the sphere of feminine life becomes more 
domestic, inward, individual, so also does that of man. 
His ideal life constantly encroaches more on his active 
life; his physical energies become less predominant, 
and his moral sympathies stronger. Woman begins 
by being totally distinct from man in personality and 
estate, totally subjected to him in service. She goes on, 
with the improvement of civilization, to be ever freer 
from his authority, nearer his equal in status, more 
closely blended with him in personality and moral pur- 
•uita. They are not master and servant ; but equals, 
re^MMisible to one another for mutual perfection, each 
responsible to God for personal perfection. While, 
therefore, to efface the intrinsic characteristics of the 
aexea would undoubtedly be a retrograde step, it is an 
impossible step, which no one proposes to take. It is 
proposed merely to efface those factitious characteris- 
tics, whoae removal will clear away barriers and se- 
cure the more rapid improvement of all, by blending 
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their culturt, their lltierty, and their w»rthtp,«»shn%v« 
ing us men and women as equal units of humanity In 
its personal ends, but dependent co-adjutors in its social 
means. 

The common destiny of a womnn, as a rcprcsenta* 
tive of humanity, is the same as that of a mnn ; namely, 
the perfect development of her being in the knowledge 
of truth, and in the practice of virtue and piety. Her 
peculiar dc&tiny is wifcliood and maternity. But if she 
declines this iieculiar dcfctiiiy of her sex, or it is denied 
• her, still her common human destiny remains unfor« 
felted ; and she has as clear a right to the unrestricted 
use of every mcins of fuUilling it as she could have 
if she were a man. 

The good wife and mother fulfils a beautiful and a 
sublime oflicc, — the fittest and the happiest oflice she 
can fulfil. If her domestic cares occupy and satisfy her 
faculties, it is a fortunate adjustment ; and it is ri«;ht 
that her husband shouKl relieve her of the duty of pro- 
viding for her subsistence. Dut what sh;ill be said 
of those millions of women who arc not wives and 
mothers; who have no adequate domestic life, — no 
genial private occupation or sup|>ort? 

^fultitudcs of women have too much scirrc«pcct to 
be desirous of being supported in idleness by men ; trK> 
much genius and ambition to be content with spending 
their li%'es in trifles ; and too much devotedne^s not to 
burn to be doing their share in the relief of humanity, 
the work and progress of the world. If these were all 
happy wives and mothers, that might be l>cst Dut 
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denied thai function, and being what they are, why 
^ should not all the provinces of public labor and use* 
, fulness, which they are capable of occupying, be freely 
open to them? What else is it save prejudice that 
applauds a woman dancing a ballet or performing an 
opera« but shrinks with disgust from one delivering an 
V oration, preaching a sermon, or casting a vote? Why 
is it less womanly to prescribe as a physician than to 
tend as a nurse? If a woman have a calling to medi- 
cine, divinity, law, literature, art, instruction, trade, or 
honorable handicraft, it is hard to see any reason why* 
she should not have a fair chance of purstiing it. Of 
, course, such must ever be the exceptional callings of 
^ women ; but, in proportion as those not otherwise more 
satisfactorily emplojxd enter into them, we must be- 
lieve that the burden on men, instead of being aggra- 
vated by the new competition, will be shared, and thus 
lightened, and the best interests of society receive im- 
pulse* Is it not, then, a sound claim which demands 
lor women a full initiation into all the noble realms 
and interests of humanity? Slavery and ignorance 
engender worse vices and more hopeless degradation 
than can result from the exposurea of freedom and 
knowledge. Besides, freedom and knowledge are the 
guides to every form of nobleness. They alone can 
fit women truly to exert their most sacred preroga- 
tives. Tliose who have enjoyed the best means of 
knowing the truth say, that the Harems of the East 
are the hot-beds of every wicked quality whose seeds 
slnmbcr in the heart of woman. Surrounded by rivals ; 
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incessantly watched by those cunning and merciless 
monsters, the eunuchs ; knowing nothing of »ricitce, ) 
art, literature, or indti^tr}', — they must l>c devoured hy '; 
animal possion, by love of intri};uc and dccrptiini, by [ 
jealousy, envy, and hatred. The true rcmctly for the , 
melancholy stagnation or tlie frightful e(rcr>'csccnce of ' 
their existence Is not indeed to call thrm forth into a 
contest with men for the notice of society and the 
prises of the world ; but to give them tlieir lilK*rty, 
remanding them to their own consciences and the so- 
cial sanctions of the great laws of rtglit and wrong, to 
educate them to the highest point in every department 
of knowledge and sentiment, and to tlirow open to 
them tlie boundless field of private and public moral 
influence, with a fair chance for tlie achievement of 
happiness. 

Tlierclbre, while as perfect an ctlucntion, and as ab- 
solute a liberty, are claimed for women as for men, 
they are to be adjured to remember that their couvrious 
aims sliould be wisdom, gooilness, spiritual force, 
delicacy, and harmony, with tlie consequent moral 
influence and contentment; and not the trophies of 
power, or tlie publicities of fame. And precisi*ly ihc 
same duty Itolds with regard to men. The cflort to 
attain the highest graces of character, instead of 
plunging recklessly into the scliish mrite of the world, 
is as truly obligatory for man as for woman. Draxcn 
impmlence, unprincipled greed, ignorance, cnicUy, are 
vices in him too ; modesty, patience, obedience, clean- 
liness, and aspiration, are virtues in him too. If tliose 
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▼icet were to receive « new development, these virtues 
a new check, by setting before women the higher in- 
dustries unci prizes of society, it would be An immense 
evil. But is it not probable that such a course will do 
more to elevate than to degrade, by a larger diflfusion of 
the moral stimulants and restraints of life more closely 
assimilating tlie sexes in their diversity, interchanging 
their respective traiU for mutual advantage, and speed- 
ing them forward in the common race? The two 
most pronounced feminine characteristics are tender- 
ness and purity; masculine, courage and knowledge. 
Humanity will not be perfected, either in individual 
character or social destiny, by tlie greater separate 
enhancement of these in the sexes, but only by their 
balanced difliision in both, making the women wise 
and courageous, the men tender and pure* 

It is necessary to see more clearly the grounds on 
which women, as a class, have hitherto been excluded 
from public activity and authority, in order properly to 
understand the justice or the injustice of that exclusion. 
And, in studying the origin of customs and opinions 
now prevalent, it is as much our right to do it with 
freedom, as it is our duty to do it with reverence. 
Many persons forget that the highest question is, What 
ought to be? and not. What has been or is? Usages 
frequently endure after their utility has ceased, after 
their propriety has gone. Thp true ideal of huma i 
conduct is not to be seen in the imperfections of the 
past, but to be constructed from the perfections of 
tha future. The fact that a thing has always been, is 



an historic justification of it for by;;f>ne (iinc« but not a 
moral justilication of it for coming time. This requires 
intrinsic and enduring reasons, ^ rcasou a of ri;;lit aiul 
use. While the exclusion of women from public life 
has been natural in the ages bchiud ur, it is a diuiuct 
inquiry whether such an exclusion be either obli;;.itary 
or expedient now. 

History demonstrates that the male sex has greater 
muscular strength, with its natural accompaniments, 
than the female. The more tlitVercntiated aud lariirly 
supplied nervous structure, connected with the ofliccs 
of maternity, detracts so much from the ainoinit of 
force furnished for tlic musilcs and the will. In tlie 
rudeness of the priiniti%'e state, it is an unavoida- 
ble result of the su|)crior muscular )>owcr of m;ui 
that woman is his subject. But the more proiiouncetl 
nen'ous system of woman gives her certain spiritual 
advantigcs. Her greater sensibility, her greater sif lu- 
sion, with iu relative stimulus of solitude and medita- 
tion; the closer endearments of maternity, — develop 
her aflcctions in a hi;;her degree than his. Hence ariv?s 
a tendency to refinement, cle%'aiion, innuence, on Uvr 
p.nrt,'^ a tendency, lo which, in proportion to his moral 
susceptibility, he responds with symiMithy, res|Kxt, and 
veneration. Every step of social progress has been 
marked by a soAening of the tyranny of man and a 
lifting of the positioo of woman, — an approximation 
towards an equal companionship. First the tool of his 
Will, next the toy of his pleasure, then tlie minister of 
bis vanity* she is at last to becoma tha free sharer 
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of his lifc^ the friend of his mind and heart. In the 
first of thcic stA{:c8, no question of right was con- 
Kiounly raised : the brute prcix>ndcriincc of strength 
decided all. In the last stage, there will be no ques- 
tion in debate, no exercise of executive authority on 
either side ; all being settled by a spontaneous bar- 
niony of privileges and renunciations on both sides. 
But In the intermediate stages, covering the whole his- 
toric period thus far, man has sought to justify himself 
in monopolising authority. 

The first argument of the master was the argument, 
prompted by the unneutralised selfish Instincts, — that 
the mere possession of power to rule, gives the right 
to rule. Muscular superiority is, by intrinsic fitness 
and necessity, divinely installed to reign. Woman, as 
*«lhe weaker vessel,'* must obey* Such a mode of 
thought was unavoidable, and had its legitimate ages 
of sway* But no moralist would dream of adopting it, 
al\er the conscience has advanced to the stage. of gen* 
oral principles, has risen Into the region of dislnttrested 
sympathy or Justice. No one would now consciously 
employ this argument to maintain the subjection of 
women t yet In multitudes, below the stratum of their 
conselottt thoughts, It blindly upholds that subjection. 
A single eonslderation Is enough to show the logical 
absurdity of the assumption. If men are entitled to 
the exchisi%*e enjoyment of political privileges, simply 
because they have more physical might, then, by the 
some principle, among men themselves, .the weak 
•hould be subject to the strong. But the very purpose 
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of law, the moral essence' of civiliEalion. is to rectify 
the n.itural domination of strength, and bring all before 
a common standard. 

The argument from intellectual inferiority is as va« 
cant as that from muscular inferiority. In tlie first 
place, it is an open question whether women, as a 
whole, are inferior in mind to men. Many intclli;;cnt 
judges firmly believe, that, taken as a whole, they are 
superior. Cornelius Agrippa wrote a book in 1509, 
entitled *'The Nobility of tlie Female Sex, and the 
Superiority of Woman over Man.** Lucrctia Mari* 
nclla published a book at Venice, in 1601, undertaking 
to prove the superiority of her sex to the other. A 
book entitled ** La Femme Gcnureuse,** an attempt to 
demonstrate ** that the women are more noble, more 
polite, more courageous, more knowing, more virtu* 
ous, and better managers than the men,** was published 
at Pans, In t&fj. Madame Guillaumo also publinhed 
at Paris, In 1665, a work called *«Les Dames Ilhis* 
tres,** devoted to the proof of the preposition that tlie 
female sex surpasses the masculine In all kinds of vaU 
uable qualifications. Mrs. Parnham devotes her [xmh 
** Woman and her Era,** published In New York In 
1864, to the sup|>ort of the same thesis, with new argu* 
menu and Illustrations. That woman is Intellectually 
stiperior to man, was likewise the opinion of Schopcn* 
hauer, an exceedingly strong and indci>endcnt thinker. 
The supreme examples of genius have indeed been 
furnished by men ; but this is no disproof of the opin* 
ion, that the average height and quickness of feminine 
mentality are above the masculine average. 
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Grunting, however, that women have leM tpiritual 
force than men, they certainly have greater fineness. 
Their smaller volume of power is compensated by 
their greater delicacy and tact, their more sensitive 
moral capacity ; the power of self-sacrifice is surely 
higher than the power of self-assertion. Tlie exam- 
ples of queens, from Semiramis to Domna, from Zeno- 
bia to Catherine ; of philosophers and scholars, like 
Theano, Hypatia, and Olympia MoraU ; of founders 
of orders and institutions, organizers and leaders 
of great enterprises, like Clara and Chantal ; of ac» 
tresses, like Siddons ; of singers, like Malibran ; of 
scientists, like Somcrvillc ; of heroines, like Charlotte 
Corday and Joan of Ait: ; of mystic prophetesses, like 
Krtidener ; of religious thinkers, like Sarah Hcnnell ; 
of novelisU, like Ma<lame Dudcvant and Marian 
Evans; of artists, teachers, martyrs, saints, — a host 
whose faces shine on us out of history, — have abun 
dantly vindicated for their sex, so far as force of will, 
intellect, imagination, and passion is concerned, the 
right of eminent domain in the whole empire of human 
experience. Besides, admitting the courage, knowl- 
edge, skill, and energy of average men to be greater 
than those of average women, the diflcrence In their 
f^pective opportunities and training w*ould go far 
towards explaining it. Women, as a class, have 
tieen excluded from a thousand lists and stimulants, 
under whose influences men have been sedulously 
cditcated. And, finally, even If we confess the hope- 
less inferiority of woman to man in some of the 
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highest departments of action, that is no reason for 
denying her the chance to go as far as she can. If her 
mental victories must be lower and narrower than his 
still she should enjoy the stimulus of the strug;;1c, as 
one means of aiding the fulfilmciit of her human ilos- 
tiny. Because one can do more tlian another, shall he 
compel the other to do nothing? 

When the untcnahlcness of muscular or mental 
power, as a ground for holding women in an inferior 
position, becomes obvious, the next 5up|)ort man con* 
ccives for his exclusive appropriation of authority, is 
the belief that he is exclusively the representative and 
vicegerent of God on earth; that woman is placed 
in subordination to him by the direct command of 
God. In the Hindu law we read, ** The husband of a 
woman is her deity ; ** and in the RtlmAyana, '^ A huv 
band is tlie god of his consort.** The New TcsLiment 
s.iys, ^* Man is the he«id of the woman, but the head 
of the man is God ; ** ^* Man is the glory of God, but 
woman is the glory of man. For the man is not of 
the woman, but the woman of the man.** The Apostle 
likewise declares, ** I suflcr not a woman to teach, nor 
to usurp authority over the man, but to be in silence. 
For Adam was first forme<l, then Eve.** This position 
of the Apostle was based on tlie Hebrew account of 
the creation of the first woman from the rib of the 
first man, and of the sentence of Gotl u|)on her in con- 
sequence of her sin in eating the apple : ** Thou shalt 
be subject to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.** 
Few persons have a conception of the extent to which 
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this represenlfltion has moulded the opinions iind feel 
ings of the Christiim world. The origin of the view 
is obvious : the desire of the stronger for homnge, and 
the willingness of the weaker to reflect that desire in 
their conduct Is it a sound view 7 or is it a fallacy and 
• superstition? or is it a mixture of truth and error? 

For those who believe in the infallibility of evet7 
word of Scripture, the subject is taken out of the 
province of natural reason, conscience, and expedi- 
ency ;' and there is nothing to be Siiid. They hold by 
the current tradition as the explicit will of God. But, 
at the present day, there is an increasing proportion 
of persons who look on the Hebrew narrative of the 
origin and earliest experience of our race in the gar- 
den of Eden, as a legend, similar to kindred narratives 
in other litcrutures. They are led, by teachings of 
philosophy and science which they cannot resist, to 
the conclusion, that the Almighty did not produce the 
human species by an arbitrary and wholly exceptional 
faiterposition ; but created them just as he did the other 
species, — through a law of development It seems 
to them incredible, that man and woman were ma<lc 
separately, in succession, — the latter exclusively for 
the former. They are obliged to suppose that man 
and woman were created simultaneously, — the diflcr- 
entiation of sex having gone on in the lower types for 
incomputable agcs« causing humanity to appear in Its 
earliest rise as male and female. So, instead of say^ 
log, ** The man was not made for the woman r but the 
womaii for the man,"* they would affirm, " The man 
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and the woman were equally made for each other, to 
advance hand in hand to perfection/' Those who 
assume this scientific point of view, will sec that the 
question of the rights of woman, and her true relation 
to man, is to be decided purely by a pliilosophicnt 
mastery of the expediency and incx|)cdicncy, the cs- 
scntial right and wrong, in the facts of the case. The 
question of the eligibiUty of woman to public life and 
political prerogatives has nothing to do with her com- 
parative personal weakness ; nothing to do with any 
supposed rule, given in an ancient revelation ; nothiug 
to do with any S4tpposition that man was the (11 st to be 
created and the second to sin, woman Uie second to be 
created and the first to sin. Did priority of creation 
confer authority to govern, then man should obey the 
lower animals : for they were made before he was. 
Even Apostolic logic sometimes limps. The question 
can be understood only by a correct perception of the 
will of God, as indicated in the nature and destiny of 
progressive humanity composed of male and female. 

What, then, is the will of God, so indicated? Re- 
gsrded as tlie two halves of humanity, men and 
women are alike and equal. Their unlikcncs% when 
regarded as male and female, cannot destroy this pri- 
mary and fundamental equality, or vitiate any of the 
righu it involves. Consequently, whatever belongs to 
humanity proper, belongs equally to men and to wo- 
men. Woman has an equal claim with man to every 
thing permanently connected with the fulfilment of Uie 
human destiny ; that Is, the AiU and hannonious txei^ 
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cite of the racultiet of human nature. The division 
into male and female, ailecting not their equality of 
rtghta, merely gives special fitnesses and duties to each. 
Unquestionably, the higher nervous development and 
maternal offices of woman relatively fit her for tender- 
nets and domesticity : the coarser muscular develop- 
ment and adventurousncBs of man relatively fit him for 
hardihood and publicity. But this can furnish no 
ground for subjecting one, and enthroning the other. 
It ia a reason for their equal co-operation in assimilat- 
ing each other's best qualities for their mutual and 
common perfection. Every thing that is good should 
be granted to both : whatever is evil should not be 
aought by either. 

The true social desideratum at last is, jiot that 
women, equally with men, assume the exercise of 
authority ; but that men, equally with women, forego 
the exercise of autliority. The genuine perfection of 
humanity, instead of being the enforced obedience 
of one half to the other half, is the spontaneous obe* 
dience of both halves to the law of God. The incom- 
plete sUtement of Paul, '* I sufier not a woman to 
usurp authority,** is supplemented by the far deeper 
word of Christ, ^* Ye know that the princes of the 
Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they that 
are great exercise authori^* upon them. But it shall 
not lie so among you : whosoever will be great among 
you, let htm be your minister ; and whosoever will be 
chief among you, let him be your servant." . This is 
the ideal of the future, — that man shall no more have 
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authority to command tlian woman, ever)'body doing 
right voluntirily, under the intrinsic swny of morality. 
Politics is the rciga of force hy lc;;lftUlivc sanctions : 
morality is the reign of aflcction l^y social sanctions. 
The latler is pre-eminently the sphere of woman. Is 
it her sole sphere, or is she also called to enter the 
other sphere? 

One thing is clear ; namely, that it is unjust for the 
laws to discriminate against women on account of 
their actual exclusion from political power. They 
ought to have the same legal rights as men to earn, 
hold, and control property. Since they have the same 
interest as man in the laws they live under, they are 
entitled, in some way, either by their own voice or 
tlirough others, to the same consideration in the fram* 
ing and execution of those laws« 

Shall we go still further, and say that they ought to 
take an equal part with men in the caucus, at the bal- 
lot-box, in the senate, at the bar, on the bench, and 
elsewhere? If universal suflTrage be the true theory 
of government, then, logically, women are entitled to 
vote; l>ecause they, equally with men, represent hu- 
manity. Every asserted disqualification, on the ground 
of ignorance or pre-occupation, is sophistical ; because 
the same plea would disqualify four-fifths of the men 
too. If a government of all by all be the true theory, 
it is a wrong to exclude women. If they are not fully 
qtwlificd, they ought to become qualified ; and tlie only 
way to qualify them is to confess their claim and begin 
their education. Either all should vote, or merely those 
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who are fitted : if merely those who are fitted, then 
tbouMuids of men would be fthut 'out, Uiousandt of 
womcQ admitted. 

The plea for the admission of women to political 
activity is often met by the assertion, that they do not 
themselves wish it ; that the best women revolt with 
profound distaste from every thing of the sort But is 
this distaste a veracious instinct? or is it a prejudice, 
owing to the ideal of feminine character and life, which 
they have been educated to admire ? Men have coveted 
a monopoly of executive power, and lield up passive 
obedience as the fittest type of womanliness. Women, 
as a general rule, partake the prejudices, and like to 
flatter the vanity, of the stronger sex. The question 
is not. What do women desire ? but. What ought they 
to desire? What is right and best for them ? The ques- 
tkm must not be decided by any thing extrinsic or acci- 
dental, any prejudices or fortuitous associations. 

Every measure of intrinsic justice should be sus> 
tained despite of the incidental evils which may be 
feared. The opinion that women would be demoraU 
ised by voting, is no reason for withholding that right 
from them, if it be a right. To become egotistic, 
clamorous, corrupt, and brasen, is not a necessary 
accompaniment of political life ; but is the personal 
bull of those who become so, and just as much a 
rice in men as in women, just as good a reason for 
recalling those from the ballot-box, as for with- 
holding these. There is no incompatibility be- 
tween the diflerent realms of duty or of privilege. 
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What would be the eficct of female voting? The 
physical womanliness of woman essentially consisU 
in wifehood and matprnity. Thi», of cotirse, can- 
not be changed by any cnlanrcmcnt of her domnin 
of intcresU and activities. Her moral womanliness 
consists in modesty and self-denial, the pre|K>nderance 
of disinterestedness over egotism. Now, is there any 
real likelihoo<l that the assumption by women of the 
elective franchise, with its accompaniments, will de- 
stroy this type of womanhoo<l, universailly acknowl- 
edged as the ideal of womanly beauty and excellence? 
Is it not too well established in the authority of the 
most cultivated souls, to be so easily sliaken? It is 
the true type, which, developed out of the historic 
progress in social conditions, cannot be lost, but must 
be more confirmed and glorified by the continued ac- 
tion, in the future, of the same causes which have 
already produced it Not the destruction of liie most 
exalted moral type of feminine ciiaracter, ratlier its 
extension to masculine character, is what ia to be 
looke«l for In the changes of the future. The greater 
the number of types of character exhibited to tite 
poblk, and the greater the faeility of comparison be- 
tween them, the more sharply defined, and tlie more 
clearly recognised, will the best one be. Will not a 
pure and noUe woman, eminently fitted by her wis- 
dom and virtues for social influence, entering the politi- 
cal arena, set an example there, adapted lo make men 
revere her, asMmilate lo her, and become thtmselvet 
more modest, self-sacrificing, and incomiptible? On 
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tiw Other hand, when she is unfitted and unworthy, 
will not the reflection, in her, of their own vices of 
exaspcmted rivalry, pride, and tyranny, appear doubly 
detesUble? Then the ideal, so far from being injured, 
would rather be improved, — manly responsibilities 
making the women less timid and foolish, conUct with 
womanly sentiment making the men less coarse and 
feckless. How well this conclusion is sustained by 
sound probabilities, deserves to be carefully weighed. 
No one should dogmatize on it. 

In determining how far, if at all, women had best 
enter Into the sphere of public life, and take part in 
the fiinctions of government, there remains another 
consideration, which will be decisive with many minds. 
It IS drawn from the diflference between those things 
whkh are in themselves good, and therefore enduring 
parts of human life, and those Uiings which are merely 
provisional means to good, — means necessitated by 
cBisting evils, but destined gradually to lessen, and 
finally to pass away. Were political government an 
intrinsic and permanent end, an essential good of hu- 
manity, all, or at least all who are qualified, should 
share in it ; because eveiy human being has a right to 
a portion in every thing which is indispensable to the 
completion of the human destiny. Liberty, culture, 
and work are intrinsic and eternal elementa of the 
buman lot : women, therefore, have as clear a claim 
to these as men. But government is not a good in 
hseli; ii not an end. It is an evil attendant* on human 
a means devised to prevent severer evils ; 
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an element of decreasing proportions and of tcmpornry 
duration. It is an artifice which we wish to sec lessen 
as fast as is safe, and to disappear as soon as is poe- 

sible. 

Take the example of war. War is an evil, a tran- 
sicnt incident in the fortunes of humanity ; tlici cfore 
the fewer who take part in it, the better. Women, 
being out of it, had best keep out of it No one de- 
sires to have women become soldiers. Mental ami 
physical labor will, as long as the woHd lasts, be a 
neccssaty part of the experience of luimanity ; there- 
fore men and women propcHy have a joint heritage in 
its exactions and its privilc;:cs. But government is a 
passing phase in the evolution of the social svslcm : 
when men are perfected, it will vanish in spontaneous 
okdience. War or crude violence universally gov- 
cmed in the primitive society. LiUlc by liulc, this 
barbaric reign of force was encroached upon and 
superseded by politics, the forms of statesmanship 
and legislation. Then, little by little, the realm and 
rule of politics began to shrink before the increasing 
sway of consdcnce, reason, and sympathy, the per- 
sonal law of justice and love, the intrinsic motives 
appropriated by the private heart from society and 
religion. As war has been narrowing and reced- 
ing before politics, politics in . turn must narrow 
and recede before morality. The less need a nation 
has of governmental interference for the securing of 
justice, the better ofT that nation is. The smaller tlie 
number of persons engaged in working that political 
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BMchAiiisfni which is never prodnctivet but merely 
rrgulativei the better it would seem to be for the peo- 
ple. We do not desire ever to see a womnn occupy 
the office of a hnngmiin, nor of ii prosecuting nttorncy, 
nor yet of an electioneering politician ( because, these 
being transient accompaniments of an imperrect society, 
tlie desideratum is to have concentrated on them tlie 
Interest and energy of the smallest number eom|Ktent 
to aecure tlie needful rt'sults of order. He who be- 
lieves that a universal devotion to i^olitics would most 
speedily achieve the end of politics, — namely, the 
supersedure of its whole machinery by the arrival at 
a aeir*rectifying observance of the conditions of private 
and public welfare, -* must advocate the bestowment 
pf legislative and other public functions on women. 
Lrt nil take part in voting and governing, for the sal<e 
of more quickly reaching the time when none 8h;ill 
vote or govern, Inif every one be a law unto himficlf. 
On the contrary, he who believes that a universal rush 
into public life, forensic controversy, party and pcr- 
•oniil rivalry, would exasperate the interest, and 
prolong the dominion, of politics, must earnestly rec- 
ommend women to abstain from the stniggle. What- 
ever logical right they may have, he will think it best 
that they abandon that right, and devote their zeal to 
the q>here of morality, whose elements are the eternal 
concern of all humankind. A wider outbreak of plots 
and cabals, an enlargement of the chase for notoriety 
and the scramble for office, a more virtdent division 
of neighbors and of families, a new lease for the 
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spirit of ambition and partisanship, would be an evil 
of tlic deadliest fatality. Being out of politics, which is 
the transient sphere of some, is it not best that Woman 
keep out of it, and devote herself to morality, which 
is the permanent sphere of all ? I Icre is furniNlicd an 
honorable ground on which she may be, not shut otit 
of, but txcHstdfmm^ the province of government. 

What is the Ideal of perfect society? Is It a state 
where there is a univermd contention for notice, power, 
and honor? Then let women enter that contest now. 
Is it a state where each is content with the personal 
fruition of his own powers, in harmony with the same 
enjoyment by all others? Then let %vomen« by setting 
such an example of abstinence from the public realm 
of politics, draw men also to their true happiness, in 
the realm of home and morals. 

Turning from the authority of history to the author* 
ity of moral science, there is no reason for the enslave- 
ment of woman to man. This is not yet fully seen, 
because the historic ty|>c of woman as pure Siihjict, of 
man as pure so%-crcipi, has sunk so deeply into tiie 
imagination of botli sexes. Tlie Gcntoo CcnIc de- 
clared, ** A woman ought to bum herself alive on the 
funeral pyre of her husband.** I)ody and soul, slie 
was a mere apixrndage to him. The Mosaic Code dc* 
dared a woman unclean eighty days after iK'aring a 
female child, but only forty ilays after bearing a male 
child. One of the laws of Solon forbade the Greek 
fathers and brothers from selling their daughters and 
sisters as slaves ; showing that such an infamous ais- 
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torn hud been prevalent The passage of thousands 

of years had brought a degree of physical emancipa« 

tion to woman ; but she still remained mentally ser- 

▼ile« when Catharine Parr said to her husband, Heniy 

VIir.« ^ Your majesty doth know right well, neither I 

myself am ignorant, what great imperfection, by our 

first creation, is allotted to us women, to be appointed 

as inferior and subject unto man as our head; and 

that, as God made man in his own likeness, eren so 

hath he made woman of man, by whom she is to be 

governed."* This type of unquestioning subjection 

and obedience is depicted by Chaucer, after Boccaccio, 

In hia «* Oriselda,"* and by Tennyson in his ** Enid/ 

The husbands of these most lovely and womanly of 

women try their temper, and their subjectedness, by 

the most capridmis, and the most cruel, tests. They 

submit to every thing with unmurmuring sweetness 

and humility. The true lesson of these charming 

slorica it, that an inexhaustible selfvabncgation and 

obedience forms the most heavenly trait and power of 

human nature. But it is a perverskm to limit the ap» 

plication to woman. Moral excellence is the same in 

man aa in woman. It is an outrage to make that 

meek submission to wrong, which shows so divinely in 

her, a duty ; and it is equally an outrage to make that 

auftocratie authority of man over womaui which he 

ao complacently assumes, a right. The progressive 

emancipation of woman, revealed in history, will go 

on until she ceases to be, in any sense, ^ a mere ap* 

pendage of man," and they become mutually aa inde* 

p ende n t as they are mutually dependent. 
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It is very curious to study tlie extremes of dishonor 
and of honor, in which women, as S4ich, have been held, 
at diflcrent periods, under various social conditions. 
In the Oriental world, in consequence of tlic cimrac- 
tcr fostered in tliem by dcs|iotiAm, ihey have always 
been regarded by men with complacent condescension 
as t03rs, or with distrust and K^rn as vicious inferiors. 
In the Classic world, they were alwnys treated as far 
inferior to the other sex, and lK*ld up in literature in 
the most odious light Euripides was sumamed the 
woman-hater, from the scorn with which he «lcpicts 
tins sex. The comedies of Arlstopliaiics arc mcr* 
cilessly sarcastic, in their portrayals of women: his 
** Ecclcsiaxuft« *' might be taken for a frcslily painted 
ironical picture of the ** WomanVriglits Movement** 
of to-d.iy. And what a frightful picture of the Roman 
women Juvenal paints in his ** Sixth Satire ** ! In the 
Christian world, the pagan type of woman, thoti{;ht of 
as lower and wickc(k:r than man, bore, for a long 
period, an aggravated form« imparted by an intense 
theological dogma. The theologians taught that wo- 
man -~ by the setlnction of Adam and the iiitrodnction 
of original sin, which led to the crucifixion of Christ 
— was tlie guiltiest and worst of human beinga, the 
Temptress of Man and the Murderess of Go<L Hear 
how Tertullian raged against her : ** She sliould al- 
ways be veiled, clothed in mourning and in rag« ; that 
the eye may see in her a penitent, drowne<l in tears, 
and atoning for i\\e sin of haviug ruined the human 
race. Woman 1 thou art the gateway of SaUn."* 
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The condition of women in the Best has lieen tinfa- 
iroribljr affeGtcd by polygamy, despotitm, ttiifrnant ig* 
Dorancei their close confinement, and the profound 
sensual element in their religion. Yet tliere are ex- 
ceptions to the rule there as well as elsewhere. It 
was a woman who recited the '* Arabian Nights' En- 
trrtainmcnU ** to the Sultan. Oriental literature boasts 
many shining names of women. We have a pleasing 
introduction to some of them in Garcin de Tassy*s es- 
say on **The Female Poets of India.*" RUckert*s 
^^HamAsa,** a collection of Arabic poetry, contains 
specimens from RAy-fivc female poets of Arabia. Tlie 
genius of tlie Mohammedan saint, Rabia, has been 
given to fame by her wonderful sayings, translated 
Into many moiiem. tongues. . In spite of these cxam- 
plctt however, the superiority of the condition of West- 
em women over Eastern is not only Incoiitcstablet 
\mU Bs a wliole, incomparable. 

The dlflerence of the character of Jesus from that 

of Mohammed, and the diflcrence of the spirit %vhich 

they showed in their personal relations with women, 

would legitimate Just the diflcrence now existing in the 

condition of women, respectively in Christian and Mo- 

liBiffifncdan lamts. Passing over other more notorious 

Incidents, one anecdote will illustrate this statement 

After the battle of Dedr, a Jewess of Medina, named 

ABn»B| wrote some satirical couplets against Moham- 

fiiocU Omcir, at dead of night, instigated by the 

prophetf crept Into the apartment when Asma, sui^ 

by htr ehlldrvni lay asleep. Peeling stealth* 
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ily with his hand, he removc«l her infant from her 
breast, and plunged his sword into her bosom with 
such force that it went through her back. The next 
morning, at prayers in tlie Mosque, Mohammed s;tid, 
*^ Hast tliou slain tlie daughter of Marwan?**^** Yes ; 
but is there cause of fear for what I have doneF** The 
implacable prophet replied, **None whatever; two 
goats will not knock tlieir heads together for it«** 

Lamartine says of the Armenians, with wliom he 
was intimate at Dam.iscus, **I could not turn my 
eyes from tiicse beautiful and graceful women. Our 
visits and conversations were everywhere prolon^^i^l ; 
and I found tliem as amiable as tliey were lovely. 
The customs of Europe, tlie dress and ways of the 
women of the West, were our chief topics* They 
did not seem to envy tite lives of our women ; and, 
on observing the grace, the amiability, the simpiii- 
ity, the serenity of mind and heart which tlicy pre- 
served in the seclusion of their domestic life, it 
would be difficult to say what they could envy in our 
women of tiie world, who, in tlie turmoil of society «^ 
waste in a few years tlieir beauty, their minds, and 
their health.^ And yet, allowing the utmost for this 
greater calm and contentment, our women would fose 
a boon, standing quite alone in its immense value, if 
they were to give tip that liheriy wAicA is M/msi 
guimimg iktm m fmli zkmrt im €Vtry r^mi priviUgt 
•nj^ytd fy m€m* Christian women mingle on equal 
terms In our social, llteraryi patriotic, and religious 
Ibslivals. Hindu or MobamoMNlaii ladles are coo* 
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demned merely to look in« throiigh windows grated 
with bamboo tlato, on the preaching of the priests, 
and on the banquets of their husbands. Perhaps our 
fj^mnce as to the facts* and our prejudices as to the 
principle, exaggerate the actual evils of polygamy in 
Alia. The most trustworthy travellers tliere testify 
that not one man in ten can aflbrd to maintain more 
than one wife ; and that not one in ten« of tluMe wlio 
can aflbrd it, will venture on the trial, if they have a 
child by tlie first. Besides, the dreadful mortality of 
wives in many parts of America — owing to excessive 
worry, houseiiold dnidgery, and rapid child-bearing— 
smounts to polygamy, only it is successive instead 
of simultaneous. * 

But ooe privilege European and American women 
liave, which they cannot easily over-estimate ; namely, 
their exemption from the irresponsible despotism still 
exercised over a majority of their sisters. The whole 
force of public opinion and of civil law is pledged for 
their protection. In his travels in Khasmir, published 
In 1844* Vigne relates this horrid incident, which hap- 
pencd within his own knowledge. Mihan Singh, gov- 
ernor of Kabul, had a favorite wife, the mother of his 
only son, who was accused of an intrigue. Her son, 
fearing the wont, dashed his turban on the ground be- 
lore bis father <» the moa imploring act an Orientel can 
use— and knelt, bareheade<l, at his feet But the en- 
raged husband was inexorable, and caused his hapless 
wife to be baked alive* What a breadth of progress 
•efMniles us from the state of society in which such a 
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deed could be done opbniy, and without illc^liiy^by a 
ruler) Can any woman be too ^r:tkTut th:tt »hc stJiitU 
on this side of that brcsidlh iiiMcad of on the other 
sitle? It is to be fearctl that her sex is not always 
mindful enough of the «luty of those who arc fice to 
be bravely sincere and true. Deceit is pro|)cr to the 
slave. Liberty imposes frankness. The Asia lie womnn 
carefully covers Iter face, hut leaves her legs naked, and 
considers her Euro|)ean sister shameless in reversing 
this custom. TlKre are, however, more impenelmble 
veils than those outwardly put on. Wlien we conv 
pare the simplicity of the primitive a«;cs of the Ej»t 
with the guileful art and hnrdcnetl worlillincM of tlio 
f.ishionablc society of the \Vcst« we are tempted to 
think, that the more wom.in has bared her face, the 
more site has masked her mind. 

Truth requires us to qu^ilify the view of the social 
condition of women which we dcri%'e from the comic 
poets, from the later Greek writers in general, and 
from the biting epigrams on women preserved in tlte 
Greek Antholf>g)% That qualification may be drawn 
from the history of Sapplto. The con»cntiiig conclu- 
sions of tlie best cntical scholars of recent timest — > as 
may be seen in such works as Smith's '* Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman flioj^raphy** and MuUer*s ** Litera- 
ture of Ancient Greece,**^- have cleared her name from 
the foul aspersions thrown on it hy tlie authors of a 
subsequent age, who inteipreted her life and works by 
titc unclean sUndanls of their own. ** Not a line in 
her fragments, rightly understood, can cast a cloud oit 
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ber fair bme*^ In her time* sensual and sentimental 
iove were not distinctly separated ; and she expressed 
her passionate but pure sentiments with a simple free* 
dom and fervor afterwarda grossly misconceived* It is 
to a friend of her own sex that Sappho writes, ** Equal 
to the gods seems to me the man who sits opposite to 
thee, and watches thy sweet mouth and charming 
smile. While I look at thee, my heart loses its force, 
my tongue ceases to speak, a subtile fire glides through 
my veins, and a rushing sound fills my ears/* This 
mixture of feelings, this carrying on of friendships 
between men, or between women, in the language 
of passionate love, without the implication of any 
thing comipt, was a feature of the Greek character, 
unknown to nations of a poorer and colder tempera- 
ment It seems, as is set forth by MuUer, in the fourth 
book of his ** Dorians,** that, in Lesbos, and some 
other parts of Greece, female societies were formed, 
each under the lead of some woman of distinguished 
genius, for the cultivation of poesy, music, refine* 
men! and grace of manners, and the other elegant 
arts. Girls were sent from distant cities, and even 
from foreign lands, to be educated in these societies. 
Sappho was the head of one of them. She calls her 
houae, ^ The House of the Servant of the Muses.** 
She formed ardent friendships with many of her pupils. 
It is these friendships which she celebrates in most of 
her poems. They reveal the varied, aflcctionate inter- 
course sometimes known by the women of classic 
Gftoct In their private apartments. The fragments 
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which have reached our day prcscr\'c, as the names of 
the choicest friends of Sapplio, TclcsiUa« Mcgara, At* 
this, Mnasidica; Anactoria, of Miletus ; Gong\la, of 
C>lophon ; Eunica, of Salamis ; and Damophila, of 
Pamphylia. The animosity of her allusions to her 
rivals, Gorgo and Andromeda, sltows that she couUI 
hate as vigorously as slie loved, and reminds us of 
the title of Middleton*s tragedy, *^ Women, beware 
Women I ** 

In the world of modem civilisation, the tendency is 
in the opposite direction from that of the Oriental, 
Classic, and early Christian worlds. It expresses 
reverence for woman as a moral superior, but the 
chivalrous impulse to exalt woman alwve man is 
as mistaken as the impulse to degrade her Ixritcath 
him. Humanity is worsliipful only as it exliibiu 
worshipful attributes; and these attributes have the 
same rank, wherever they appear. A woman deserves 
to be honored above a man only as she has more than 
he of the higliest qualities of humanity. The moment 
she demands precedence, the crown cnimbles from 
her brows in fragments of dark decay. This lessun is 
finely taught in the ancient Hindu epic, the ^MtJuib- 
halraU.** As Radhika walked with Krishna, her soul 
was elated with pride, and she thought herself Inrttcr 
tlian he ; and she said, ** O my beloved I I am weary, 
and I pray you to carry mc upon your shouhler^.** 
Krishna sat down and smilc<K and beckoned to her 
to mount But, when she ttirtclied forth her hand, he 
vanislied from her sight ; and she remained akme, with 
outslrslehcd hand. Then Radhika wept bitterly. 
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The superiority ascribed to wommi by fine mincts 
In our era — a trait conspicuous, when wc look from 
Tibiillus to Praucniob, A-om Pindnr to Patmore-i-is 
olWn supposed to be her due, on account of some qual* 
1^ inherent In her mere femlnclty. It should be seen 
to be a consequence of the purer representation of 
goodness in her, by virtue of her personal renunciation 
of the struggle for precedence* Her mission Is to set 
the example* and diflfuse the spirit, of contented good- 
ness, — goodness contenting itself with tlie uni%'ersal 
growth of goodness. In what way can she ever fulBl 
this mission, except by attracting man likewise to with- 
draw from the selfish battle for social distinction, and 
devote himself to the private attainment of personal 
perfection, and tlic public benefaction of his race? The 
chivalric transference of authority from man to woman 
is a striking instance of the propensity of human nature 
to oscillate from one extreme to the other. 

Some of the champions of the '* rights of women,** 
in our day, apparently commit the error of inverting 
tlie real desideratum, which is, to make men renounce 
and lore like the finest women, — not to make women 
exact and fight like the coarsest men. They act as if 
thcj thought men were both better and better off than 
women, and were to be taken as models by them. 
Dot our hope lies in the saint, not in the amazon. 
Woman, as seen in ttie Mary who sat at the feet of 
Christ, brings a heavenly ministration to rescue man 
fiom every thing disconlant t %voman, as seen in the 
Penthesilea who fought Achilles, oflers man but a per* 
reflcctioo of himself. 
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Tlie common belief, that human life bc;;nn in a pani* 
disnl state, is a sentimentil and mischic%'ous ciror. 
The cradles of civilisation are full of murder. Fir^t, 
for a period of unknown duration, raged the slrifc for 
prece<lenee in physical power and lu grontcst symlnilt. 
In civilised nations, this strife Is now, for tlie mott pmt, 
rctluccd to boys and pugilitts, who are always c.i;;cr 
to try each other's slrcii;;th, and to crow alM»vc a 
thrown antagonist. Next en me the strife for ptcrc* 
dcnce !n social power, and its finer m mlM»U of ranlc, 
wealth, position, and fiimc. This stiife may l>c traced 
in every record of the past and present; is fjr more 
extensive, seductive, and tcnacimis than tlic foitniT; 
and has been left behind, as yet. only by the s^iinllir^t 
exemplars of our race. The third {period, the ideal 
period which we now await, is one in which there 
shall be no strife among mankind for comparative 
su|)eriority over each other; but, in place of it, a 
universal co-opctatiug stru^«;lc for intrinsic peisonal 
worth, a constant ailvancement in gaining the real 
prizes of being. Then the wretched cxix^rivnccs of 
hate and jcnlousy, with their thousantlfutd sirts and 
pains, will rapidly lessen. There will l»c no motives 
for enyy and opposition, since the aitn% of men will lie 
alike ; and the gain of each, so far from l>cing a loss to 
the rest, will Iw a guin to all. Let there be no strife for 
precedence, and all society muiit be the wiser, purer, 
and happier for every spititual gain made by any 
member of iL Ambitious rivalry is wretchedness, and 
sure to end in sickening disappointment Disinter- 
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fttcci Anpirntioiii eqimlly to women and to men, is the 
benign mother of happiness. 

We rend in the Nnrse my(holo<;y« that the gods tied 
Loki, the impersonation of the evil prineiple, to three 
sharp rocicSi and hung a snake over him in such a way, 
that its venom should drip on his face. But, in this 
dreadful case, there was one who did not forsake him. 
His wife Sigyn sat close by his head, and held a bowl 
to catch the torturing drops. As often as the bowl was 
lull, she emptied it with the utmost haste ; l>ecause, 
during that time, the drops struck on his face, and 
made him scream with agony. Her patience in hold* 
ing the bowl, and her speed in emptying it, never 
failed. It is a forcible emblem of the ministration of 
woman to man. But, for man to impose a service 
of this nature on woman as her duty, is a cruel arro> 
gance and wrong. The voluntary spirit of such a 
service teaches the one lesson which man himself 
needs to learn for his own salvation. 

The laborious life of a statesman, a merchant, a 
banker, or a mechanic* is not rewarded by temler emo- 
tions, but by ix>wcr, applause, or money. The heart 
of such a man, too often, gradually ossifies, becomes 
insensible to those fine and noble fruitions which Im- 
peratively demand leisure, and a steady lucid sen* 
sibility. The hard devotions of an external utility 
devour the riches of the imagination, and destroy the 
overflow of the aficctions. But the woman, who, 
shielded from the harsh frictions of the world, makes 
her soul a pure and still mirror of eveiy form of celee* 
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tial tnith and good, may well be an imtpiring prr>phct* 
ess for those who revereiKX and love her. Such a 
woman is, in some degree, a living rrprcRcntative of 
that star-girt face of tlie Virgin Mary which the mcdi- 
Kvnl Church lifted into tite ui^ht, and fioati*d above tJic 
boiling nationalities of Euro|)e. A l*op|xca,— drawn 
by mules shod with gold, five hundred asses kept to 
supply her with baths of milk for the soficuing of her 
skin, — is tlie enemy and ui^grace of Imth sexes. Tlie 
true type and glory of the one sex, tlie admiration and 
salvation of the otiier, arc displayc<l in such an exam- 
ple as that of the last hotirs of Madame RolamI, who, 
riding in the death*cart to the guillotine, with an infirm 
and aged man who was broken «lown with tenor and 
grief, de%'oted herself with iKmic bcite\oleiice to com* 
fort and sustain him. In ortlcr to »parc him the 
double agony of seeing her execution previous to his . 
own, with a sublime abnegation slie refused lite ofiered 
privilege of being the first victim, soothed and sup- 
IM>rted the trembling old man, saw htm perish, then 
calmly bared her neck to the knife. 

In one of De Toct|ueville*s letters to the illuMrious 
Madame Swetchine occtirs a pa&s.ige marked by rare 
insight and weight. The nol>lc writer urges that the 
clerg)\ witliout teaching S|>ecial political doctrines, 
ought to instil into their liearers certain grand sen- 
timents and loyalties such as tlie feeling that every 
man belongs more to collective humanity than he does 
to himself. He then ad<ls this imprr^i«*e testi- 
mony : ** During my somewhat long ex|>erience of 
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public life* nothing has struck mc more than the in> 
fluence of women in developing public spirit, — iin 
influence the greater because indirect. I do not hcsi- 
Ute to ssyv that they give to every nation a moral 
temperament, which is shown in its politics. A hun« 
dred times I have seen weak men becoming of real 
political value, because they had by their side women 
who supported them, not by advice as to particulars, 
but by fortifying their feelings, and directing their 
ambition. More frequently, I must confess, I have 
seen the domestic influence gradually transforming « 
man, naturally noble and generous, into a cowardly, 
commonplace, selfish oflice-seekcr, thinking of public 
aflain merely as a means of making himself comforta- 
ble; and tliis, simply by daily contact with a well* 
oonducted woman, a faithful wife, an excellent mother, 
from whose mind the grand notion of public duty was 
•ntirely absent.'* 

The hardening exposures, the gnawing jealousies, 
of overmuch fashionable society, with its shallow 
and bitter emulations, ilo far more to contract and 
soar the spirit of woman, to falsify and deprave her 
heart, to belittle and spoil her mind, to degrade and 
Ycneer her character, than any professional career 
can well be supposed to do. It cannot be doubtcti, 
that many a woman« who displays herself, as good as 
naked, in brilliant drawing-room assemblies, spends 
half her existence in the frivolity of crowded din- 
ners, suppers, and balls, is more corrupted and bronzed 
than she could be by studying medicine, theology, 
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jurispnulencc, or political economy, and taking a seal- 
ous part in the aflitiirs of her country. Let not the 
greater and nearer evil be neglected in a prcjiuliccil 
imagination of a lesser and remoter one. Where do 
you find an exterior of politencM covering an interior 
of indiflbrence or guile? a flaming demonstrativeness 
in front of a soul of ice f a licautirul show of nobleness 
and happiness, with a hag]^rd reality of weariness 
and woe underneath? In the glare and Aim of soci- 
ety. And where do you find, purely shielded Uchind 
manners all frost, a heart all celestial fire? under con- 
ditions of unpretending simplicity, an experience ever 
fresh and serene, full of joy and dignity, and endlessly 
progressive? In those who lead lives of quiet sin- 
cerity and humility, consecrated to choice studies and 
diosen friends. What sweet charm or commanding 
grandeur or satisfying worth can be looked for in 
persons, the highest palpitations of whose hearts are 
raised by the touches of pride, money, and vanity? 
More patience, sincerity, studious seclusion, mcilitative 
consecration, and steady sympathy are the foremost 
want of our age. 

The two arts of letter-writing and conversation, in- 
Taluable both as instruments of pleasure and of culture, 
seem to be dying out before the encroachment of in- 
numerable trifles, absorbing amusements, tyrannical 
egotisms, and that pernicious flood of ephemeral lit- 
erature, whose varieties are daily spawned upon all 
tables. Tlie long, careful letters, full of thought, full 
of true personal interest and earnest general sentiment, 
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io common two or three generations iigo« are all but 
unknown now. Tlicre is no time left for them. 

Conversation, too, has become the ghost of what it 
was. Where arc the famous talkers now 7 Where are 
the circles in which conversation is carried on as the 
loftiest and richest of the social arts? The sustained 
comparison of views, interchange and discussion of 
opinions, accumululion of knowledge, argument, wit, 
sympathy, on themes of intense interest and solemn 
import, once so common in ailtivated society, where 
all listened while each successively spoke, have given 
way before the telegraph, the newspaper, the pam- 
phlet, the book, the platform, the swift diAusion of all 
information and the incessant hurry of everybody. 
Letter* writing is at\ indirect exchange of tlioughts. 
Conversation is a personal exchange of life. The 
obvious decline of the former Is a great lots ( the noto- 
rious decline of the hitter is a greater loss. 

Tliere Is no way in which those women who are 
able to give the tone and set the fashion in society, can 
do so much good as by endeavoring to reinstate con* 
irtfS«lloni ind to teach In every company the noble* 
iitss of lelsun and attentloni that each one who S|ieaks 
sbdl bt Inspired Io the Aillesl training of his best 
fm^n Vr ^tM llsleMlHtf eapevlailon of ihe rest. No 
toe o»ii Ulb well aiiiUIsi a nt^^ Jabber nt volees, or a 
perpetual siieeession of interruptions. Subtile thought, 
aacred sentiment, eloquent emotion, and artistic speech, 
•re coy I they must have the encouragement of re- 
spectful audience. Conversation becomes the crown- 
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ing art and luxury of life, the most completely satisfy* 
ing of all employments, when groups of fru m(I<i rv^W" 
hirly meet, under tlic ndcs of gracio.ts brcediit;:, with 
leisure, with confidence in each otiicr, with no jeal- 
ous ambitions, no Intolerant pnrtisanfthip, but with 
catholic purposes of improvement. Instead of such 
meetings of choice friends, we now Itave molis of 
people, drawn together by every sort of factitious 
motive,— crowds who crush each otlier's drcwics, dcv 
perately bow and smirk at each other ; exchange intol* 
erable commonplaces, with unmeaning conventional- 
ity ( affect to Ijsten to music, which no one can hear or 
would care for if he could hear; mix all tiicir buxxinj; 
voices in one oceanic roar; or, when there is room, 
break up into whispering knots ; then charge together 
upon the supper^tible, as if it were a f(»rtrcss to be 
taken by storm, and are un^peakahly relieved when 
tlte assembly is over. As company is held in fashion- 
able society now, the talk is not tenaciously kept to 
important themes, for ends of conviction, aiiture, 
li};ht, or Joy, but is B hodge-podge of trifles, an inco- 
herent succession of unconsidered remarks. Each one 
speaks wlUt his neighbor, regardless of all the re%t of 
the gitestSf as if it were an evil to be silent, or an ab* 
surdigf to eapeet thai anybo^ly eould say any thing 
wurth being listened lo by all. Kerne one has sald» 
with mtteh piquancy, ** Lectures are soliloquies reart«l 
en the ruins of conversation.** Madame Mole sug* 
gestively remarks, **At the Hdtel RambmHllct con* 
versatlon was the all-suflkient amuseo^ntt we hear 
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of neither cards nor music ; for* wAem ike habit of 
^^ng all thoughts and seutiments into words 
has heeome natural and easy^ it offers so great a 
varieij in itself that society needs no other. That 
form of talh alone can he called conversation in 
which what we really thinh and feel is called out^ 
amd faws the fuicher from the pleasure of seeing 
it eMcite thoughts and feelings in others/* 

Those who, now^a-dnys, have a reputation as good 
talkers are rather declaimcrs, haranguers« orators, 
than conversers. True conversationalists seem to be 
nearlj obsolete ; because our social gatherings, whether 
in the drawing-room or at the table, do not fitmish the 
seeded conditions. To sliinc as a talker, one must 
override others by sheer vociferation and monopoly, 
treading his way amidst insincere applause and gen- 
eral dislike, over the injured self-love of eveiy one 
present, to the throne of monologue. Such a condition 
i» equally incompatible with what is best in character, 
in manners, and in personal communion. 

For the revival of conversation, an improvement of 
c har acter is necessary,— a purification and deepening 
of the interior life. It grows out of friendship and the 
fcrvor of noble interests. And to these the fickleness 
and thinnesa of soul attendant on ignorance and self- 
ialinesa, aa well as on miscellaneous dissipation, are 



For sparkt electric only strike 
On toub electrical alike t 
The fiMh of intellect esplrct 
Unlets it meet congenial irea. 
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There can be no deep and enduring union of human 
lacings without tnithfulness, canicAkncss, aspiration. It 
is glorious for people to meet who aKcnd to meet. 
For social conquests, as %vcll as for pri%'ate content, the 
aggrandisement of individual chaructcr and experience 
is the mightiest talisman. As with the increase of 
esteem and confidence the spiritual veils are liQcd, w%e 
by one, the person itself charms because the soul ii 
seen, and seen to be divine. Even in thoM examples 
where beauty is the hook, grace is the bait, and virtue 
the line, with which hearts arc caught Wlicn we see 
wisdom and goodness tlie guests of another's r\cs,love 
becomes the guest of our own. The great evil of an 
excessive devotion to society and fn^hion is the me* 
chanical hollowneu and insincerity it brcetis,— >an 
evil as fatal to happiness as it is to virtue* Economy 
of force is the governing standard with those who are 
too consUntly in contact with tlie world, too much 
given to the spirit of crowded company and fashion. 
Conscientious truthfulness, earnest discrimination, and 
a behavior honestly adapted to the facts of feeling and 
duty, are too expensive, woidd quickly drain to death 
the fop, the self*seeker, and the coquette. AcconliM;:)y, 
indiflference is the shield of polite society, and afl'ccta* 
tion is the valve of artificial characters : but sincerity 
of soul is the first charm of manner*, and extent of 
sympathy is the proper measure of happiness. The 
soul, dried and hanlened by the heat and wear of 
crowds, or exhausted by dissipation, measures iu suc> 
cess by how much it can oncimda^ how much it do* 
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•pises, how much it ciin save ; but the glory of youth, 
the joy of gcnius« the height and chnrm of life, is the 
exubcrAiice of the expenditure of force they can aflbrd. 
Their standard of success is how much their sympa« 
thies can include^ how much they can re%'ere and love 
and serve* It is littleness and misery to make a pri- 
vate hoard of the good of the universe. The amount 
it lavishes measures the weahh of the rich and happy 
soul. That will be a blessed day when we make our 
social parties not for the purpose of ostentation or 
luxury, not to give dinners or suppers in return for 
those to which we have been invited, not to secure 
acquaintances who will aid in gratifying our external 
ambition, but simply to enjoy the society of friends 
whom we honor and love, to enhance our interior life 
by sincere spiritual intercourse, the reflection of minds 
and hearts. Wherever human beings meet, the bazaar 
of Fate stands open. 

Another duty, closely allied with the foregoing, and 
especially incumbent on the finest and highest women, 
is to improve the common standard of good manners. 
This is a region of influence of momentous impor- 
tance, and for which the most honored and beloved 
women have a pre-eminent adaptation by their beauty, 
grace, docility, and sympadietic ease of self-sacrifice. 
To associate with a quick-witted woman is an educa« 
Hon. The last words of Madame Pompadour, ad- 
dressed to her withdrawing confessor, just before her 
final breath, were, •* Wait a moment, father ; and we 
will go out together.** In a democratic age and coun- 
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try like ours, many causes are at work to lower the 
average standard of manners by genera ling univcrsid 
self-assertion, arrogance, and irrcvcrciico. As com- 
pared with the gracious ty|)e of chivalric maniici'S 
exliibited in the best specimens of tiirce or four cen- 
turies ago, it must be confessed that sweetness of 
• 

dignity, abundance of courtesy, gentleness^ magna* 
nimity, have suflcred badly. No gentle and loAy 
mind can turn from the reading of Digby's ** llroad 
Stone of Honor** to that of Thackeray's *' llook ol 
Snobs,** without deep pain. Here is a field of inflii* 
ence superlatively fiite<l for the activity of women, 
and worthy of the aspirations of the most favorctl and 
admirable representatives of the sex. Opinions may 
ascend; but manners descend. 

The chief source of complacency to petty natures 
is in contemplating tlie weaknesses of their superiors. 
Pride nourishes itself by gazing on inferiors, and 
heightening tiK contrast But tlie true habit of virtue 
is to stoop graciously, to lift inferiors towards itself, 
and to look reverentially on tl)e merits of superiors, 
lilting itself with aspiring docility towanls them. 
Among the people of the present age, there is no nerd 
of teaching the lessons of social scorn or envy ; but 
there is need of teaching the lessons of disintcrrstcd 
reverence and aspiration. It must therefore be a prr>f- 
itable scr\*ice to hold up lor the contemplation and 
study of women the examples of the noble sway, llic 
delightful charm exerted by such women as the grand 
Duchess Louise of Weimar, Madama Rccamieri Ma* 
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duM Swctchine, or the Ducheit of Orlemni. Each 
«M of ibeie deierve* th« homage of being paltenwd 



For riie wu of lh>l belter claj 
That Irrada not oft thii earth I7 daga 1 
Such charmM ipiriu loae their my. 
But once or twke Into an age> 

They Kctned to thed dignity, witdom, virtue) re* 
poee, tnd bliu around them wherever they moved, and 
to put all pvnona in their debt by the boona uncon- 
•cloiuly emitted from their being and their mannera. 
We cannot hold too conitant or too worahiptul com* 
munioa with auch characters : it ii equally a culture 
and an enjoyment The secret of their divine skill ia 
not flattery, but deferential treatment. They take foi 
granled, that their frienda have noble qualities and' 
admirable aima, and treat them accordingly, with a 
reqiectful attention which heightens the self-respect of 
lla recipients. Neglect u insolent, and contempt ia 
Injurious. He who sulfers them is hurt and lowered. 
One blessed magic there ta, aa guileless as it is 
Mpreme. This charm, this witchcraft, is a sincere 
■ad honoring attention. 

Woman can more keenly than man " taste the pure 
•njoynwnl that results from the mere growth and 
exerdse (rfgood feelings." Who so well as she knows 
how much more true pleasure there is in one peaceful 
owBWnt of modest goodness than In all the excitement 
tfaot waits on the gaudy game of ambition f She is 
■arcr ao happy, m when doing moat and asking least. 
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The Duchess de Duras wrote to a fricml, *' Mndame 
de Montcalm hns been sivk : she is Ciilcn up by [wli- 
tics: they arc her vulture." To man, genius is an 
instrument, which he muii use to achieve triumphs j 
to woman, it is a load, which »1« mnrt transmute into 
blessings. Thus far in human history, it lias been 
much easier for llie most gifted of our mce to bo 
unhappy than to be happy ; because lwi>pincu is an 
equilibrium of Inner powers and outer conilitions, and 
the most extraordinary gifts arc surest to tictlroy or 
prevent that adjustment. Tlw divine remedy is self- 
sacrifice, self-detachment, and tl« attuning of the sotil 
by the bws of the ideal world, the perfect suio of 
society. 

Poor and feeble souls exact most from the world. 
Rich and soaring souls hare a self-sufticing nwxIoUy, 
which, in its own exuberance, asks but little from 
others. The lark, when, at sunrise, she rises, singinj;, 
above our sight, sltows that it was not from lack of 
power b) climb, that she maile the humble choice to 
build her nest in the grass. Here lies tite moU elct^ 
officeofwoman,— to attract and train men to the sober 
and bliwful ends of wisdom and love, and withdraw 
their passions from the wrelclicd ends of foUy, on 
which so many waste their li*xs, in plouyhiog the air, 
aowing the sea, and trying to catch the wind with a 
ncL The redemption of the worst men will be 
effected when they make voluntary acquisition of wl'.>t 
the best women possess by inUinct, and sponUneously 
exhibit ; namely, that disinterested k>v« of goodness, 
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which is wiilmg to give all tnd ask nolhing. Happy 
is he, and he alone safeljr happy, who gi%'es affection 
to his fellows, as the sun gives light to the creation. 
It receives not directly back from single objects what 
it gives them ; but, from the wkote^ all that it radiates is 
returned. It is so with the good man and his race. 
Persons may not return the reverence and love he 
lavishes, but humanity will. For what is his total 
feeling towards the collective individuals that con- 
stitute his race, except the glorified reverberation from 
humanity, back into his experience, of what his own 
soul has sent forth ? 

The call of woman, in this age, then, is not to be 
a brawling politician, clamoring for her share in 
the authorities and honors of the world, launching 
^ Jokes, sarcasms, and sneers to the right and the left, 
r Clearly, her genuine work, beyond the family circle, 
^ is to set an example of modest devotion to personal im* 
i provement and the social weal. Sir Philip Sidney de- 
•cribes a horseman who ** stirred the bridle so gently, 
that it did rather distil virtue than use violence.*' That 
is, In some sense, a type of the proper power of woman. 
It is her heavenly mission to influence by yielding, rule 
by obeying, conquer by surrender, and put the crown* 
ing grace of joy and glory on her sex by ministering to 
the hurts and wants of humanity. Kindled by her 
example, and compensated by her smile, man will 
aspire to complete his highest destiny. Her destiny 
will be fiilfilled with bis, and in it \ his in hers, and 
with It They cannot be really separated; since 
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woman as the inspirer and rewardcr of man, in the 
most intense action at the lop of society, moulds him 
by her ideal of him reflected in his im.iK»iw»»on- 

Womanhood is by no means to be personified in the 
exclusive aspect of a nurse; biit as artist, teacher, 
Uw^ivcr, queen, as well. The just personification of 
womanhood must include the \oU\ aspects and ofliccs 
of humanity. Slie has as good a claim as man to 
them all. But let no hasty advocate insist on adding 
to the totality of true and permanent features in th.it 
personification, any of those vicious, accitlcnUl, and 
temporary features incident to the imiwfcct stages 
tlirough which humanity has been passing, and is still 
passing, in its progressive evolution. 

There is one respect, not often thought of, in whWh 
the various ethnic pantheons, from those of tl»e rawest 
barbarism to those of the most intellectual civiliiation, 
possess deep interest and instructiveness. Their kad- 
ing personnges, go<ls and goddcwcs, reveal to us the 
chief types of human character from which they wcie 
created. The heavens and hells of mythology are the 
higher and lower reflections, or upward and «k>wn. 
ward echoes, of the earth ; and the supernatural licings 
who people them are idealisations of men and women, 
more or less richly draped with attributes sup^-c%trd 
by the phenomena of the univemc. Tl»e grwn>s of 
feminine figures fumishctl by mythology, thcrcft»re, 
aflbrd a most striking exhibition of tlie typical grou|>s 
of women which muU have been known in the mytlio* 
logical agea of the world. CofKcived in this way, 
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with what thoughtfulneu we should contemplate the 
Graces, the Muses, the Furies, the Fates, Nemesis, 
Vesta, Fortuna, Diana, Eris, Ceres, the majestic port 
of Juno, the frosty splendor of Minerva, the melting 
charm of Venus, the snaky horror of Medusa^ Egyp- 
tian Ists, throned among the stars, and Scandinavian 
Hela, crouching in her grisly house I 

It is a characteristic of satirisU, in every age, tliat 
they class women together, as if they were all alilce. 
Svtty flilr view of the subject shows how false sucli a 
eonvlusion is. There Is more freshness, subtilt/t 
spontanelly, variety, In womanly eharaeters than In 
manly. Their range, between the extremes of the 
demure and the hoydcnish, is greater. The femi- 
nine types, Helen and Penelope, or Clytemncstra and 
Antigone, are as distinct as the masculine types, Aga- 
memnon and Ulysses, or CEdipus and Philoctetes. 
The injustice of the vulgar saying, ** It is just like a 
woman,** — implying that there are no diflerences 
among women, »- makes one indignant. Have we 
not seen women to whom death seems an indignity, 
—looking, in every feature and glance, as immortnl 
as Pallas Athene? And have we not seen women 
whose hideous shape and fiendish spirit suggested an 
alliance with antediluvian monsters? Is there not a 
Volumnia, as chaste as that star seen in winter dawns 
shivering on the cold forehead of tiie morning? And 
Is there not a Mcssalina, who would receive embraces 
fai a bath of blood ? Is there not a Fulvia, who tekes 
Hie bead of the murdered Cicero in tier hands, and 



tears his dumb tongue with her bodkin? And are 
there not a Saint Elizabeth and a L^ady Godiva, capa« 
ble of supernal deeds of self-denial and heroism for the 
sake of blessing the poor? The personality of any one 
of the best representatives of womanhood is as vivid 
and delicate as though moulded from a sensitive leaf 
instead of clay ; yet of such strength as to be ridi in 
frankness and courage, and sublime in patience. In 
fact, the distinction of woman is as much greater than 
thai of men psychologically as it Is physiologically. 
Uul her ehoicesl vocation must always lie in tite do* 
mestle range of the personal rvlaitons, and throogheut 
the heights and depths of tlie spiritual life. Lei her 
become there all that the capacities of human nature 
prophesy, and man will rapidly be perfected every- 
where else. 

The number of claimants contending for the prises 
of society increases. The facility of a shallow and 
momentery success become greater ; but the clifhcuhy 
and rareness of a substantial and enduring triumph 
grow in a higher ratio. The arena is crowded ; the 
battle is vulgar; the suiTcrings of the contrM.mts are 
extreme; the rewards sought are unccitain and di<».ip- 
pointing. How quickly, in our day, notoriety encU ; 
and what a poor cheat it is I The passionate aspirant 
for fame, as described so finely by Michelet, stan<ls be- 
side the unknown sea of futurity, picks up a shell, lif^s 
it to his ear, and listens to a slight noitc, in which he 
fancies he bean the murmur of his own name I For 
solid dignity or pure contentment, no life can compare 
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with the one devoted to intrinsic personal ends, the 
achievement of IcnowledgOf harmony, and piety. Not 
the warrior, Ambition, not the giant. Legislation, but 
the little child, Love, is to lead in the golden age. She 
is the best woman who does most to hasten the inaugu- 
ration of that divine Child. 

Thoughtful observers agree, that the most ominous 
characteristic of the present age is, its complication of 
interests, its doubts, its wcarineM, its frittering mult!* 
plicity of indulgences, careSf and obligations. The 
best individual remedy for this tvil is friendship. Afr 
fectionate communion with a trusted and confiding 
friend, more than any other experience, appeases the 
misgivings of conscience, satisfies the vague searches 
of the mindt and gives peace to the eternal cravings of 
our gregarious nature. 

If ever the cry of the horse*leech shall cease to be 
the painful language of tlie heart, it will be when, the 
longings of the heart no longer baffled by the vacancies 
or the irritating rivalries of a vapid and jealous society, 
all human beings developed enough to need, and noble 
enough to deserve* shall also be fortunate enough to 
poasess, true friends with whom they may commune 
in unity of spirit and mirrored doubleness of life. 
Gratified affection is the true fruition of a spiritual 
existence. To hope and fear in tlie being of another 
6rst gives us the fulfilled consciousness of our own. 
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